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BLOMT  TEMPEST. 


CHAPTER  I. 


AX    EMBARRASSMENT. 


ir  Nigel  sat  in  Lis  favourite  arm- 
chair by  the  window,  in  his  "  study," 
which  the  half  library,  half  picture- 
gallery,  already  described,  had  been 
styled  time  out  of  mind ;  but  what  he  studied 
there,  even  old  Pinner  the  bald-headed  butler, 
who  had  been  daily  in  attendance  upon  him  at 
all  hours,  woidd  have  found  some  difficulty  in 
deciding. 

"  It  wasn't  books,"  he  had  told  Mrs  Chiners, 
the  portly  matron  who  officiated  as  house-keeper 
at  Warfdale  Tower,  "for  though  Sir  Nigel  do 
take  up,  now  and  then,  a  volume  about  sporting, 
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most  times  lie  occupies  himself  with  his  fishing- 
tackle,  or  his  fowling-pieces,  or  may  be  his 
dogs." 

Mrs  Chiners  thought  "  it  didn't  matter  to  no- 
body" what  Sir  Mgel  amused  himself  with.  There 
were  books  enough  and  to  spare  on  the  shelves,  if 
he  wanted  'em.  She  could  remember,  however, 
when  Sir  Nigel  constantly  had  some  particular 
volume  in  his  hand :  but  then  he  could  read 
without  glasses. 

The  Baronet's  literary  studies  had  since  then 
been  gradually  abbreviated,  till  Dame  Barnes's 
quaint  descriptions  were  dropped,  as  well  as,  one 
by  one,  his  Elizabethan  friends,  dramatic  and  po- 
etical. At  last  the  only  favourite  authors  he  had 
recourse  to  were  Walton  and  Cotton's  Angler. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  gold  double- glasses  he 
usually  wore  suspended  from  his  neck,  sitting  back 
in  his  old  carved  chair,  with  a  great  Scotch  deer- 
hound  stretched  at  his  feet,  Sir  Mgel  was  intent 
upon  Walton,  when  a  growl  from  the  latter  an- 
nounced a  visitor. 

"  Quiet,  Oscar !  "  cried  his  master,  continuing 
the  perusal  of  the  pleasant  pages  before  him, 
with  as  much  zest  as  if  he  read  them  for  the  first, 
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instead  of  for  more  than  the  hundredth  time. 
"  It's  only  Pinner  bringing  the  new  gardener." 

Voices  were  heard.  It  was  easy  to  recognize 
the  butler's  shrill  treble ;  but  the  cheerful,  sonor- 
ous tones  of  the  other  speaker  were  not  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  Mr  Sandy  McAllister, 
who  was  to  arrive  from  Edinburgh  that  morning 
to  take  charge  of  the  gardens  and  ornamental 
grounds  attached  to  the  Tower. 

The  hound  knew  well  to  whom  the  voice  be- 
longed, moreover  he  had  greatly  the  advantage  of 
his  venerable  master  in  his  sense  of  hearing,  and 
his  tail  began  to  beat  against  the  carpet  with  a 
tattoo,  increasing  in  loudness  and  quickness  as 
the  voice  approached. 

"  Do  you  scent  a  countryman,  Oscar  ! "  in- 
quired the  Baronet,  good-humour edly.  "  Bless 
my  heart,  what  a  nose  the  beast  has." 

The  dog  now  rose  to  his  feet  with  every 
canine  demonstration  of  pleasure  as  the  door 
opened,  and  making  a  bound  towards  the  first 
person  who  entered,  rose  almost  perpendicularly 
upon  his  hind  legs,  and  planted  his  paws  upon  the 
shoidders  of  the  visitor,  with  a  desire  to  lick  his 
face. 
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"  Welcome  to  Warfdale  Tower,  Colonel  Mas- 
sey,"  exclaimed  Sir  Nigel,  throwing  his  book  on 
the  table,  and  advancing  towards  his  friend  with 
outstretched  hand,  and  his  most  cordial  smile — 
while  the  hound  bounded  around  the  visitor,  leap- 
ing upon  him  and  receiving  his  caresses  with  half- 
suppressed  barks  of  pleasure. 

"  Oscar  knew  you  directly  he  heard  your  foot 
on  the  stairs,"  he  added,  as  they  joined  in  the 
customary  social  courtesy  with  mutual  heartiness. 
"  I  thought  it  was  a  fellow  I  had  hired  to  fill  the 
place  of  poor  old  B raddle,  who  is  past  work  ;  but 
the  hound  possesses  not  only  a  capital  ear,  but  a 
grateful  heart." 

"  I  brought  him  from  the  Worth,  a  mere  pup," 
replied  the  Colonel,  continuing  to  pat  the  dog's 
head  as  he  persisted  in  thrusting  his  long,  grisly 
nose  into  the  hand  of  his  former  master.  "  How 
he  has  grown  since  I  gave  him  to  you !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Sir  Nigel,  regarding  the  animal 
with  as  much  pride  as  gratification;  "Norman, 
my  under-keeper,  who  is  a  first-rate  judge  of 
dogs,  says  he  is  the  finest  hound  in  the  county, 
and  I  think  most  of  my  neighbours  are  of  the 
same  opinion." 
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On  the  two  friends  taking  their  seats,  Oscar 
laid  himself  at  full  length  between  their  chairs, 
reposing  his  nose  between  his  long  fore-legs,  and 
fixing  his  kindly  gaze  on  one  and  then  on  the 
other,  as  if  he  felt  that  each  had  an  equal  claim  on 
his  regard. 

If  the  hound  had  altered  since  the  owner  had 
parted  with  him,  the  latter  had  changed  much 
more  within  a  corresponding  period  of  his  life. 
Since  the  sudden  death  of  his  only  son,  his  manly 
features  had  assumed  an  expression  of  settled 
sadness  that  rendered  the  ordinary  signs  of  age 
more  conspicuous.  The  soldier-like  figure  stooped, 
the  step  had  become  less  elastic,  the  face  had 
shrunk ;  still  there  was  vigour  in  the  frame. 

The  two  old  friends  gossiped,  as  was  their 
wont,  on  topics  of  local  interest  to  them.  AVhen 
such  subjects  had  been  exhausted,  inquiries  were 
made  after  the  Baronet's  nephews,  which  elicited 
what  might  be  deemed  a  satisfactory  amount  of 
information  respecting  the  younger,  and  a  very 
gratifying  account  of  the  progress  of  the  elder. 
Then  came  similar  inquiries  regarding  Miss 
Massey. 

"  The  fact  is,  my  dear  Sir  Nigel,"  said  Colonel 
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Massey  with,  some  hesitation  in  his  manner,  "  I 
have  ridden  over  from  Durham-Massey  this 
morning  expressly  to  consult  yon  about  her." 

The  Baronet  assured  his  visitor  that  his  time 
was  entirely  at  his  disposal. 

"Miss  Mabel,  yon  know,  Colonel,  has  always 
been  a  favourite  of  mine.  I  shall  be  delighted 
if  my  advice  can  be  rendered  of  the  slightest 
service." 

"I  am  beginning  to  think  that  I  have  not 
acted  quite  so  prudently  as  I  ought  in  accepting 
so  onerous  a  charge,"  pursued  the  Colonel. 

This  was  an  admission  for  which  the  Baronet 
was  not  quite  prepared. 

"If  you  remember,"  he  said  gravely,  "my 
poor  brother  told  you,  when  you  first  took  the  idea 
into  your  head  of  adopting  the  foundling,  that 
you  were  undertaking  a  serious  responsibility." 

"  True,  true ;  perhaps  I  had  better  have  fol- 
lowed the  counsel  he  proffered,  and  placed  her 
with  respectable  people  to  be  brought  up  with 
moderate  expectations ;  but  in  my  own  defence  I 
have  to  urge  the  claim  her  helplessness  and  pro- 
vidential discovery  gave  her  to  the  best  care  I 
coidd  provide." 
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"I  am  bound  to  say,  Colonel,  that  you  have 
most  conscientiously  supported  that  claim.,, 

"Yes,  Sir  Nigel,  I  have  taken  care  that  she 
shall  be  thoroughly  accomplished,  as  far  as  the 
most  intellectual  training  can  be  made  to  go  in 
that  direction.  I  have  succeeded  in  making  her 
a  lady  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term." 

"To  be  sure  you  have,  Colonel.  She  would 
shine  amongst  the  brightest  daughters  of  our  aris- 
tocracy, and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the 
world  that  she  is  as  amiable  as  she  is  lovely." 

"  The  difficulty  is,  Sir  Nigel,"  added  his  friend 
slowly,  and  a  little  sinking  his  voice,  "  now  that 
I  have  made  her  so  worthy  and  so  admirable — 
what  am  I  to  do  with  her  ?  " 

The  question  seemed  to  puzzle  the  Baro- 
net. 

"  I  have  adopted  her  as  my  child,"  continued 
the  Colonel,  in  the  same  confidential  manner, 
"  and  I  intend  to  settle  my  estate  upon  her  after 
my  death ;  for,  alas !  I  have  no  child  to  inherit 
after  me ;  but  it  seems  that  now  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  fitting  her  to  be  my  daughter,  she 
cannot  be  permitted  to  live  with  me  assuming 
such  a  relationship." 
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"  What  on  earth  is  to  hinder  her  ?  "  cried  the 
Baronet  bluntly. 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  from  our  friend, 
Miss  Lawson.  She  considers  that  if  Mabel  were 
to  make  my  house  her  home,  the  knowledge  that 
she  is  in  reality  no  relation  of  mine  might  cause 
the  gossips  to  talk." 

Sir  Nigel,  with  warmth,  made  a  reference  to 
the  said  gossips  which  sounded  very  like  an 
oath,  adding,  "  Let  them  talk  themselves  hoarse. 
A  man  of  your  sense,  surely,  is  not  likely  to  care 
for  their  idle  clack." 

"  Not  in  the  slightest  degree  if  it  only  affected 
myself;  but  should  I  be  justified  in  risking  the 
character  of  that  girl,  to  gratify  my  partiality  ?  " 

The  Baronet  mused  again. 

"  There  is  one  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  diffi- 
culty !  "  he  said  at  last. 

"  How  ?  "  inquired  his  friend  anxiously. 

"  Marry  her !  " 

There  was  a  pause  of  at  least  a  minute.  It 
was  plain  that  Colonel  Massey  was  staggered 
with  astonishment  at  the  proposition. 

"No,  no!"  he  exclaimed,  "that  is  a  con- 
tingency I   never  contemplated.      I    should  be 
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guilty  of  the  most  heartless  selfishness  could  I 
permit  Mabel  to  sacrifice  herself  in  that  manner. 
I  sought  a  daughter  in  her,  not  a  wife.  I  trust 
that  she  will  find  amongst  my  friends  and  neigh- 
hours  a  suitor  worthy  of  her.  Of  course  I  am 
not  in  a  hurry  to  lose  her,  but  I  would  rather 
entirely  abandon  the  idea  of  having  her  with  me, 
than  seek  any  selfish  profit  by  her  grateful  affec- 
tion." 

"As  regards  her  chance  of  marrying  among 
the  county  families,"  replied  Sir  Mgel  gravely, 
"  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  rely  upon  it.  As 
your  heiress,  no  doubt,  the  young  lady  will  meet 
with  a  due  amount  of  consideration ;  but,  my  dear 
friend,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  pardon  me  my 
freedom,  when  I  say  that  our  old  landed  gentry 
as  well  as  our  old  nobility  are  generally  par- 
ticular in  their  alliances.  They  do  not  know  who 
she  is,  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  her 
having  been  born  in  wedlock,  much  less  of  being 
a  person  with  pretensions  to  social  position,  and 
therefore  they  will  set  themselves  strongly  against 
her  marriage  with  one  of  their  sons  or  brothers. 

"  I  really  think,  Colonel,  that  my  suggestion 
is  the  only  feasible  one.     If  I  am  not  very  much 
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mistaken,  Miss  Mabel  is  as  fond  of  you  as  you  are 
of  her." 

"  I  will  not  entertain  the  idea,  Sir  Nigel," 
replied  the  chivalrous  soldier  resolutely.  "It 
would  be  taking  a  base  advantage  of  her  depend- 
ence." 

"  But  suppose  the  young  lady  should  herself 
desire  it.  Such  marriages  have  often  been  con- 
tracted, with  gratitude  on  one  part  and  ad- 
miration on  the  other.  Such  a  married  couple 
ought  to  be  as  happy  as  any  pair  of  lovers  who 
ever  came  to  the  Hymeneal  altar  (as  the  news- 
papers call  it)  in  the  ordinary  way." 

"I  could  never  be  brought  to  sanction  it," 
was  the  still  more  determined  reply. 

"Well,  my  dear  Colonel,"  observed  the 
Baronet,  "of  course  I  am  the  worst  person  in  the 
world  to  advise  you ;  I  am  a  crusty  old  bachelor, 
quite  incapable  of  entering  into  the  loves  and 
doves,  the  hearts  and  darts  of  the  momentous 
question.  The  case  is  a  delicate  embarrassment 
that  demands  an  experienced  counsel  in  the  court 
of  Cupid,  but  I  know  what  I  shoidd  do  under  the 
circumstances." 

"  What  should  you  do,  Sir  Nigel  ?  " 
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"  I  sliould  refer  the  case  to  the  judgment  of 
the  party  most  interested.  If  she  wishes  to 
regard  you  as  a  parent,  have  her  home  to  live 
with  you  as  your  adopted  daughter  and  heiress  ; 
if  her  feelings  are  still  more  affectionate,  make 
her  your  wife, — and  a  fig  for  Mrs  Grundy." 

Colonel  Massey  took  leave  of  his  friendly 
adviser  in  so  confused  a  state  of  mind,  that  ho 
failed  to  reciprocate  the  parting  salutations  of  the 
grateful  Oscar,  till  his  host  directed  his  attention 
to  them.  He  mounted  his  horse  at  the  entrance, 
and,  absorbed  and  dissatisfied,  rode  through  the 
park  a  short  cut  to  his  own  grounds. 

He  felt  uneasy.  He  coidd  not  see  his  exit 
out  of  the  difficulty  in  which  he  found  himself 
involved.  Whichever  way  he  looked  for  relief, 
there  seemed  some  disagreeable  residt.  He  would 
not  have  Mabel  looked  down  upon  by  censorious 
prudes, — he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  taking' 
possession  of  her  as  a  property  he  had  been  culti- 
vating for  his  exclusive  profit ;  neither  could  he 
agree  to  her  being  referred  to  in  such  a  matter. 

He  pondered  over  the  embarrassment,  but 
only  to  feel  more  embarrassed.  As  he  rode  slowly 
homeward,  he  drew  forth  from  his  pocket  Mabel's 
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last  letter,  and  read  it  carefully.  He  weighed 
every  affectionate  word,  he  seemed  mentally  to 
analyse  every  tender  expression,  but  he  could  not 
satisfy  himself  that  they  contained  any  meaning 
beyond  that  sense  of  filial  dependence  which  he 
desired  to  find  in  them. 

He  remembered  that  he  had  contemplated  a 
visit  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  his 
solicitors,  and  obtaining  certain  papers  which  Mr 
Probyn  had  informed  him  belonged  to  his  late 
brother,  and  being  in  his  custody,  proposed  that 
the  Colonel  should  himself  open  and  examine  at 
his  leisure.  He  might  extend  his  journey  to 
Hampton  Court,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
Miss  Lawson  respecting  his  ward.  Could  he  pre- 
vail upon  her  to  accompany  her  pupil  to  Durham- 
Massey,  then  surely  he  might  enjoy  the  girl's 
society  without  fear  of  scandal.  He  wished  also 
to  learn  whether  she  had  formed  a  partiality  for 
any  one.  This  might  be  the  case ;  supposing  he 
had  no  objection  to  her  choice,  could  not  she  and 
her  husband  reside  with  him  permanently  ? 

This  idea  gave  him  great  content.  He  recol- 
lected that  in  her  correspondence  she  had  never 
mentioned  the  name  of  any  gentleman  except  the 
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Chaplain,  and  that  her  references  to  him  had  not 
been  such  as  could  suggest  any  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing. Yet  he  could  not  say  positively  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  young  lady's  nature  that  she 
might  not  be  disposed  to  accept  Mr  Mildmay. 
He  was  so  ready  to  entertain  the  idea,  that 
had  the  reverend  gentleman  presented  himself 
then  and  there  as  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Miss 
Massey,  he  might  at  once  have  realized  the  dream 
of  substantial  preferment,  the  rose-wood  cottage- 
piano,  and  the  model  clergyman's  wife,  with 
which  he  had  so  often  entertained  his  waking 
thoughts. 

Suddenly  he  recalled  to  mind  a  passage  in  her 
last  letter.  It  was  a  description  of  her  rencontre 
with  Geoffrey  Tempest.  It  was  clear  that  the 
young  lawyer  was  an  admirer  of  her  beauty,  and 
that  he  was  striving  to  find  a  place  in  her  regard. 
The  Colonel  had  never  liked  the  manners  of  the 
boy,  and  the  little  he  had  seen  of  the  young  man 
did  not  greatly  improve  his  first  impressions.  It 
was  however  possible  that  his  professional  studies 
in  London  had  helped  him  to  get  rid  of  that  sus- 
picious reserve  and  dogged  unsociability  which 
had  rendered  him  so  disagreeable  in  his  boyish 
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years.  Tlie  Colonel  was  certain  that  the  young 
gentleman  would  not  recommend  himself  to  Mabel 
unless  a  remarkable  change  had  taken  place  in 
his  demeanour. 

Then  there  was  Blount.  But  Mabel  never 
mentioned  him.  He  had  been  particularly  at- 
tentive to  her  at  all  times,  and  was,  besides, 
Willoughby's  friend.  It  was  very  odd  that  Mabel 
.should  seem  so  indifferent  to  him,  for  he  really 
was  a  most  gentlemanlike  young  fellow,  and  was 
doing  well  at  Oxford — probably  would  take  hon- 
ours. It  was  vexatious  that  she  shoidd  not  have 
taken  a  fancy  to  Blount — it  was  more  so  that 
■Geoffrey  shoidd  have  taken  a  fancy  to  her.  Her 
position  as  the  wife  of  Sir  Nigel's  heir  would  be 
.everything  he  could  desire  for  her.  But  then,  he 
asked  himself,  would  his  friend  approve  of  such  a 
union  ? 

He  remembered  what  the  Baronet  had  said 
respecting  the  prejudices  of  the  old  county 
families,  and  felt  quite  certain  that  Sir  Nigel 
.shared  them.  Had  Mabel  been  his  real  daughter, 
no  valid  objection  could  have  existed  to  her  mar- 
riage with  a  Tempest ;  but  to  the  obscurity  of  her 
birth  Sir  Nigel  had  adverted  too  impressively  for 
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him  to  forget  that  it  would  as  completely  prevent 
her  from  being  mistress  of  Warfdale  Tower  as  of 
any  other  of  the  ancestral  houses  of  the  Comity 
Palatine. 

At  one  moment  he  thought  of  trying  to  learn 
Blount's  sentiments  regarding  his  ward  ;  at 
another,  he  considered  the  propriety  of  sounding 
her  respecting  Blount :  but  he  could  not  reconcile 
himself  to  either  course.  In  the  first  instance, 
he  was  restrained  from  initiating  anything  that 
wanted  the  direct  sanction  of  his  friend  Sir  Mgel ; 
in  the  other,  he  shrank  from  any  proceeding  that 
might  interfere  with  Mabel's  freedom  of  choice. 

Musing  in  this  way,  perplexed,  troubled  in 
mind,  he  walked  his  horse  as  he  approached  the 
well-known  land-mark  in  his  park,  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Priory,  once  one  of  the  magnificent 
ecclesiastical  structures  of  the  north  of  England  ; 
i\nd  with  its  proprietor,  as  much  as  with  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  an  object  of  pride  as  well  as 
veneration. 

Lonsdale  Priory  stands  in  the  valley  of  the 
Laune,  some  miles  to  the  north  of  the  comity- 
town,  and  in  a  part  of  the  vale  called  Lonsdale. 
The  scenery  round  about  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
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already  described  TTarfdale.  Warfdale  and 
Lonsdale  are,  in  fact,  sister  valleys,  the  former  in 
alliance  with  the  hills  and  pikes  of  Yorkshire, 
the  other  overtopped  by  Holme  Fell  and  Barbon 
Beacon,  Casterton  Fell,  and  those  troops  of  suc- 
cessive cone-shaped  tarns  and  infant  mountains 
which,  marching  northward  as  they  go,  swiftly 
attain  an  adult  stature,  and  then  achieving  full 
manhood  and  completion,  stand  in  guardian 
ranks  about  Grassclale  and  Patterdale,  the  rifle- 
green ranks  of  Martindale  Forest  bringing  up 
the  rear,  and  the  great  captain  of  the  host — 
mighty  Helvellyn — leading  the  vanguard  across 
the  crag-crowned  deeps  of  Ullswater. 

The  Laune  has  given  its  name  both  to  Laun- 
cester  and  to  Lonsdale.  Dr  Clifford,  a  great 
authority  on  all  matters  of  antiquity,  often  con- 
versed learnedly  upon  the  derivation  of  the  word. 
Antiquaries  disputed  whether  Launcester  was  the 
Longovicum  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  or 
whether  it  was  the  station  called  Ad  Alaunum 
spoken  of  by  Eichard  of  Cirencester.  The 
Doctor  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  latter  specu- 
lation, and  frequently  assured  Sir  Mgel  that 
bej-ond  a  question  the  Latin  word  Alaunus  com- 
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poiuicled  with  Castrimi  liad  been  the  origin  of  the 
name  Launcester. 

"My  dear  Sir  Nigel/'  once  exclaimed  the 
Doctor  as  they  were  were  riding  together  "  over- 
sands  "  to  Cartmel,  and  waging  a  perfect  Whis- 
tonian  controversy  on  the  subject,  —  "my  dear 
Sir,  do  you  see  yonder  hill :  do  you  see  it  ?  What 
do  you  call  it  ?  " 

"Langdale  Pike,  I  call  it,"  answered  Sir 
Nigel. 

"  Well,  then,  I  say  it's  as  plain  as  that  pike  or 
as  any  pike-staff!  Unde  derivatur?  Now  just 
listen.  Alaunus  !  Good.  Alauni- Cast  rum ! 
Clear  enough !  Drop  the  unnecessary  vowels, 
Laun-Castrum  —  hence  Launcester !  There  :  we 
won't  dispute  it  any  further.  'Ite  perditum,' 
(as  we  say  in  the  Classics), — go  to  Jericho  with 
Longovicum  and  Antoninus." 

From  the  same  origin  was  derived  the  desig- 
nation Lonsdale,  or  Launs-dale.  From  the  point 
at  which  Warfdale  and  Lonsdale  diverge,  the 
one  valley  turns  off  eastward  to  the  Yorkshire 
Hills :  the  other  pursues  an  almost  northerly 
course  in  the  direction  of  the  Lake  district. 

Lonsdale  is  altogether  wider,  more  sweeping, 
vol.  ii.       i   -  2 

7  V 
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and    fertile    than    the    enclosed    valley    of    the 
Warfe. 

The  picturesque  river  winding  through  it,  and 
surrounded  by  rich  meadow-land,  marked  it  out 
to  the  monks  of  old  as  a  highly  desirable  situation 
for  founding  a  conventual  establishment.  At 
the  foot  of  the  valley,  arid  removed  but  a  short 
distance  above  the  junction  of  the  Laune  and  the 
Warfe,  the  monkish  followers  of  Roger  de 
Poictou  are  said  to  have  taken  shelter  around  the 
trunks  of  giant  yew-trees  flourishing  there,  when 
they  fixed  upon  the  spot  whereon  to  found  the 
Priory  of  Lonsdale. 

One  or  two  extremely  ancient  trees  still  sur- 
vive. They  are  jealously  preserved  ;  and  the 
tradition  of  the  dale  asserts  they  are  the  last 
remains  of  the  very  yews  beneath  which  the 
Benedictines  swarmed  under  the  protection  of 
Earl  Roger.  By  his  favour  the  building  of  the 
Priory  commenced.  The  cell  dedicated  to  St 
Mary,  at  Launcester,  and  established  at  the  same 
period,  was  subject  to  the  Priors  of  Lonsdale,  by 
one  of  whom,  Prior  Ernulph,  it  was  founded  about 
a.d.  1100,  and  served  by  three  priests,  two 
clerks,  and  servants,  provided  by  the  Prior.     The 
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Priory  and  the  cell  were  both  attached  to  the 
Abbey  of  St  Martin  de  Sees,  in  Normandy. 
After  the  dissolution  of  "  alien  priories,"  Lonsdale 
Avith  its  lands  was  annexed  by  Henry  V.  or  his 
feoffees  to  Sion-House,  at  Twickenham. 

Few  of  the  monastic  ruins  of  England  exhibit 
finer  Anglo-Norman  and  early  English  work 
than  do  those  of  Lonsdale  Priory.  Although  the 
conventual  biiildings  have  fallen  into  terrible 
decay,  nevertheless  the  church,  the  crypt,  and 
the  cloisters  have  wonderfully  escaped  the  ravages 
of  time,  and  of  iconoclastic  hands.  The  cruci- 
form church  (with  its  massive  cylindrical  nave 
piers,  many  of  them  enriched  with  spiral  bands, 
crowned  with  caps  delicately  carved  with  foliage, 
supporting  the  vaulting  of  the  side-aisles,  or- 
namented with  indented  and  zig-zag  work),  is 
singularly  beautiful.  To  Dr  Clifford  it  has 
always  been  a  study  and  a  delight.  No  one 
could  fix  more  accurately  than  he  the  exact  date 
of  every  portion  of  the  structure.  Towards  the 
east,  the  character  of  the  architecture  changes. 
There  it  exhibits  all  the  lightness,  loftiness,  and 
exquisite  elaboration  of  the  Early  English.  The 
apsidal  east  end  is  flanked  on  either  side  bv  the 
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crumbling  ruins  of  small  chapels,  which  add  im- 
mensely to  the  picturesque  effect  of  tbe  building, 
and  which  open  into  transepts  connected  with  the 
chancel  by  lofty  insulated  cylindrical  columns, 
surrounded  by  detached  shafts  of  Purbeck  marble. 
Though  the  ruins  of  Lonsdale  are  not  extensive, 
to  the  archaeologist  they  are  peculiarly  attractive  ; 
and  standing  as  they  do  in  a  richly-watered 
valley,  surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  they  have 
naturally  become  a  favourite  resort  of  the  tourist 
and  the  draughtsman. 

The  proprietors  of  Durham- Massey  have  from 
generation  to  generation  taken  a  pride  in  allow- 
ing travellers  to  visit  the  ruins,  up  to  which  paths 
have  been  made,  and  a  private  way  carried  from 
the  old  North  road. 

On  the  banks  and  slopes  around  the  Priory, 
traces  remain  of  the  gardens  and  the  orchards 
which  gave  the  place  a  horticultural  fame  for  many 
generations.  Above  the  cloisters,  and  attained  by 
a  broad  flight  of  steps  opening  out  of  the  south 
aisle  of  the  nave,  are  a  series  of  cells,  once  attached 
to  the  Library  of  the  Priory.  There  the  monastic 
penmen  copied  ancient  MSS.,  and  did  good 
service  to  the  world  in  carrying  the  genius  of 
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Rome  and  Greece  down  the  grooves  of  time — 
toilsomely  earning  that  well- merited  fame  which 
Hallam  gave  them  when  he  designated  them  "  The 
Bridge  "  between  ancient  and  modern  civilization. 
From  thence  came  those  brilliant  and  graceful 
illuminations  that  made  the  religious  legend  as 
fashionable  as  the  chivalrous  romance. 

But  orchards,  gardens,  and  fish-ponds, — all  save 
grassy  meadows  and  rich  corn-fields  (on  the  pro- 
duce of  which  the  good  fathers  waxed  rich  and 
fat),  the  noble  library  in  which  they  cherished  and 
diffused  learning  sacred  and  profane,  the  wonder- 
ful artistic  works  in  stone,  in  wood,  and  in  metal, 
the  marvellous  mural  paintings  and  ornate 
sculpture,  the  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  vessels, 
of  enamel,  of  carved  ivory,  of  embroidered  vest- 
ments, and  of  every  article  of  luxury  which  the 
taste  of  the  Middle  Ages  coidd  suggest,  or  the  piety 
of  wealthy  donors  bequeath,  have  disappeared. 

All  now  left  of  Lonsdale  Priory  are  the 
dilapidated  groups  of  buildings,  through  which 
Colonel  Massey,  having  taken  the  private  road 
homeward,  was  slowly  riding,  regarding  with  the 
most  profound  feelings  of  reverence  the  line  of 
cloisters,  the  long  vista  of  crumbling  arches,  and 
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the  picturesque  remnants  of  exquisite  tracery  in 
the  windows,  that  met  his  admiring  gaze. 

It  was  seldom  that  Colonel  Massey  rode  along 
the  private  road  skirting  the  walls  of  the  Priory, 
that  he  did  not  halt,  and  muse  for  awhile  among 
the  ruins.  Like  its  sister  ruins  of  Bolton  Ahbey, 
Lonsdale  Priory  continues  to  the  present  day 
to  be  a  grave-yard  for  the  dead.  About  and  with- 
in its  walls  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 
Simple  grave-stones  embedded  in  mossy  turf 
mark  their  resting-places,  while  here  and  there  an 
altar-tomb,  ivy- clad,  or  draped  with  ferns,  tells 
where  the  gentrj-  of  the  Dale  sleep  their  last 
sleep.  Among  the  chapels  abutting  on  the  eastern 
transepts,  there  is  one  peculiarly  beautiful  in 
its  architectural  details.  They  belong  to  that 
most  pure  and  glorious  period  of  Art  in  England, 
at  the  opening  of  the  13th  century,  when  the  equi- 
lateral was  gradually  displacing  the  lancet  charac- 
ter of  "  Early-English."  The  triforium  of  West- 
minster, the  transepts  of  York-Minster,  and  the 
beautiful  Galilee  of  Ely,  will  present  to  the  imagin- 
ation the  character  of  the  chapel  in  Londsdale 
Abbey,  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "  Mas- 
sey Chapel"  among  the  country-folk,  but  is  properly 
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designated  "  St  Joseph's  Chapel."  It  was  built 
by  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Massey  family,  who 
took  part  in  the  third  Crusade,  and  subsequently 
became  Prior  of  the  establishment  at  Lonsdale. 
He  was  half  warrior,  half  ecclesiastic,  had  earned 
a  soldier's  fame  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  a  Church- 
man's reputation  at  Rome.  Upon  the  string- 
course running  round  the  chapel  the  following 
inscription  can  still  be  traced  : 


3frlatffl«m  Bci  et  omnium  Sanctorum  istam  ©apellam  funtrauit 


"Eustace  ttc  J^tasscn,  Jilonu :  Britanic :  Ijujtts  .{^lonastertt 


39rtor :  ct  cunemm  complete  u'niuit :  H°  B{  Jtt.  CD.  ©.  XU3E 


in  commemorattone  omnium  ^ntmarumctSanctiSosepIjtlHDU 


ItrctJtcauit. 


The  tomb  of  Prior  Eustace  stands  immediately 
in  front  of  the  altar.  Though  it  is  greatly  dilapi- 
dated, it  still  preserves  sufficient  importance  and 
character  to  be  the  chief  object  of  interest  in  the 
chapel.  It  is  an  altar-tomb,  surmounted  by  an 
effigy  of  the  Prior.  The  tomb,  raised  about  four 
feet  from  the  level  of  the  ground,  measures,  per- 
haps, seven  feet  in  length  and  four  in  width.  The 
sides  are  ornamented  with  arcaded  work,  which  is 
deeply  recessed,  while  the  surface  of  the  wall  has 
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been  covered  with,  diaper  ornament.  Beneath  the 
arcade,  arch-mouldings  run  round  the  four  sides, 
enriched  with  variegated  foliage ;  a  series  of 
double  sub -arches  are  foliated,  supported  by 
coupled  shafts  of  Purbeck,  with  moulded  capitals 
and  ornamented  cusps.  Upon  the  panels  within 
the  shafts  have  been  shields,  bearing  devices,  such, 
as  had  come  into  fashion  during  the  Crusade.  The 
designs  on  these  shields  have  almost  entirely  per- 
ished, although  the  form  of  a  ladder,  nails,  and  a 
lash  can  be  dimly  discerned  upon  one  of  them, 
showing  that  the  Prior's  tomb  was  decorated  with 
the  emblems  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion.  The  tomb 
is  surmounted  by  a  ponderous  block  of  red  granite, 
upon  which  the  dilapidated  effigy  of  the  Prior  rests. 
Time  has  sadly  worn  it  into  slovenry.  The  nose 
is  gone  ;  the  beard  is  broken  ;  one  hand  has  per- 
ished ;  and  the  couchant  monster  supports  feet 
destitute  of  toes.  Nevertheless,  the  recumbent 
figure  retains  enough  of  its  former  elaborately  sculp- 
tured proportions  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  workmanship  it  once  exhibited,  with  richly  or- 
namented cope,  and  figured  stole,  fringed  gloves, 
and  pastoral  staff.  The  slab  of  granite  was  no 
doubt  intended  to  preserve  the  arcaded  work  be- 
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neath  from  being  damaged  by  the  drip,  and  to 
preserve  the  tomb  from  destruction  or  decay. 

As  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  which 
man  designs  to  be  the  strongest  proves  the  weakest. 
The  granite  slab  has  suffered  more  than  any 
part  of  the  tomb.  One  corner,  at  the  feet  of  the 
effigy,  has  been  completely  smashed,  and  has  alto- 
gether vanished,  leaving  a  large,  gaping  orifice, 
through  which  the  visitor  can  look  down  into  a 
dark  pit,  upon  the  sides  of  which  the  ferns  and 
grasses  native  to  Lonsdale  have  found  themselves 
a  home,  and  creeping  upwards  towards  the  light, 
have  slid  through  every  chink  or  cranny  where 
the  masonry  has  partially  split  asunder.  Like  her 
of  old  who  wiped  the  feet  of  her  blaster  with  her 
hair,  so  the  "  maiden-hair "  of  Lonsdale  vale 
brushes  with  its  tender  fibres  the  implements  em- 
blematic of  that  Master's  sufferings  ;  and  the  ivy 
having  broken  into  the  effigy,  through  some  crack, 
has  sprouted  forth  from  the  socket  of  the  eye,  as 
if  to  remind  us  that  the  grave  has  no  dominion, 
for  "all  live  unto  Him." 

Colonel  Massey,  having  dismounted  from  his 
horse  and  fastened  him  by  his  bridle  to  the  gate- 
way, entered  the  ruins,  and  turned  his  steps  to  the 
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chapel  of  St  Joseph,  that  solemn  spot,  which,  for 
so  many  generations,  had  been  the  mortuary- 
chapel  of  his  ancestors. 

Though  the  architectural  embellishments  of 
the  place  had  been  sacredly  respected,  and  none  of 
its  enrichments  cut  away  to  give  place  for  the 
stone-mason's  sepulchral  wares,  nevertheless  many 
a  stone  and  slab  was  there  to  remind  him  of  the 
long  line  from  which  he  sprang,  and  of  which, 
since  Willoughby's  death,  he  was  the  last  descend- 
ant. Beneath  one  of  the  canopied  arches  of  the 
arcade  which  runs  round  the  chapel,  his  eyes,  fill- 
ing with  tears,  rested  upon  the  newly-cut  inscrip- 
tion, telling  of  the  death  of  his  boy. 


IN  THE  FAMILY  VAULT  BENEATH  REST  THE  MORTAL  REMAINS  OF 

WILLOUGHBY, 

ONLY    CHILD 
OF 

COLONEL  WILLOUGHBY  MASSEY,  C.  B. 

OF 

DURHAM-MAS  SEY. 
HE  WAS  KILLED  AT  THE  LEAP  OF  WAREDALE, 

MAY-DAY,  18—.     J3TAT  :   SUJE.  16. 
"  I  shall  go  to  him :  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me." 
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Disfigured  as  were  various  memorials  of  the 
dead,  they  were  perhaps  on  that  very  account 
more  precious  in  the  eyes  of  their  descendant, 
who  regarded  them  with  a  feeling  of  interest  the 
most  perfect  works  of  sculpture  had  never  excited. 
They  were  all  that  had  been  left  him  of  his  an- 
cestors, he  knew  himself  to  be  the  last  of  that 
noble  line,  for  there,  beneath  that  tablet,  was 
the  sepulchre  of  his  heir,  that  loved  and  lost 
TVilloughby  who  had  perished  so  untimely  in  his 
promising  youth. 

He  was  turning  away  with  a  groan  of  anguish, 
when  his  wandering  glance  fell  upon  an  object 
that  lay  on  the  pavement  beneath  the  memorial 
tablet  that  had  suggested  such  saddening  thoughts. 
He  picked  it  up.  It  was  a  book  bound  in  an 
antique  form,  and  fastened  with  ancient  silver 
clasps. 

He  gave  the  volume  a  careful  examination, 
marvelling  how  it  came  to  be  left  in  that  out-of- 
the-way  spot.  A  cross  on  the  outside,  though 
it  suggested  that  the  contents  might  be  of  a  de- 
votional character,  afforded  him  no  information. 
He  unfastened  the  clasps,  and  as  he  turned  over 
page  after  page  with  increasing  gratification,  dis- 
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covered  that  it  was  an  illuminated  Book  of  Hours, 
a  MS.  of  Catholic  devotion,  written  on  vellum, 
the  initials  and  drawings,  some  of  which  filled  an 
entire  page,  of  singular  richness  of  colour  and 
minute  accuracy  of  design. 

As  a  work  of  art  the  Colonel  was  connoisseur 
enough  to  know  that  it  was  of  value.  He  looked 
in  vain  for  any  trace  of  the  owner.  The  only 
clue  he  had  was  an  inscription  in  Latin  on  the 
first  page,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  book 
had  been  executed  for  a  certain  Cardinal,  who,  the 
finder  was  aware,  had  departed  his  stately  life 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Having  ascertained  that  he  could  learn  no- 
thing more  of  the  present  owner  of  the  treasure  he 
had  so  strangely  discovered,  he  refastened  the 
clasps,  placed  the  volume  carefully  in  his  breast 
pocket,  buttoned  up  his  coat,  leapt  on  his  horse, 
and  rode  at  a  brisk  pace  in  the  direction  of  his 
house,  which,  being  not  more  than  half  a  mile 
distant  from  the  ruins,  shortly  came  in  sight. 

Durham-Massey  is  a  stately  edifice.  It  has 
no  pretensions  to  antiquity,  having  been  erected 
within  the  last  half  century  from  the  design  of 
a  celebrated  London  architect.    It  has  pretensions 
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to  be  considered  a  Palladian  structure,  for  the 
characteristics  of  the  Italian  style  have  been  copied, 
and  not,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  caricatured.  It 
is  a  massive  stone  pile,  with  advanced  wings,  that 
harmonize  with  the  style  of  the  principal  build- 
ing. It  is  approached  by  terraces  with  fountains, 
figures,  and  parterres,  a  double  stair-case  leading 
to  the  grand  entrance. 

The  Colonel  had  just  discerned  the  peacocks 
displaying  their  plumage  in  the  lower  terraces, 
and  his  mastiff  sunning  himself  on  one  of  the 
steps,  when  he  was  made  aware  by  a  chorus  of 
barking  that  his  approach  had  been  discovered, 
for  with  a  tumultuous  rush,  down  each  stair-case, 
came  dogs  of  very  various  descriptions ;  the 
glossy  King  Charles,  the  silken  Maltese,  the 
delicate  Italian  greyhound,  the  grim-featured 
pug,  the  long- coated  Skye,  and  the  sleek  black- 
and-tan  terrier. 

Down  they  came  pell-mell ;  then  followed  the 
great  mastiff,  making  tremendous  bounds,  his 
short  hoarse  barks  acting  bass  to  their  treble 
yelping.  Away  they  all  rushed  from  terrace  to 
terrace,  to  be  the  first  to  welcome  their  master 
home.     He  had  just  alighted  and  given  his  horse 
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to  a  groom,  when  the  whole  tribe  of  favourites, 
large  and  small,  were  upon  him.  They  tumbled 
over  each  other  again  and  again,  to  jump  on  him, 
receive  his  caress,  and  hear  his  kindly  voice. 

The  larger  quadruped  was  of  course  the  first 
in  the  race,  but  after  having  had  his  great  head 
well  patted  at  least  half  a  dozen  times,  he  con- 
siderately fell  back,  and  allowed  a  fair  field  and 
a  good  deal  of  favour  to  the  small  fry.  These 
were  the  pets  of  the  absent  Mabel,  and  it  was  a 
pleasant  sight  to  notice  the  care  with  which 
Colonel  Massey  divided  his  affection  amongst 
them. 

"  Ah !  "  he  exclaimed,  looking  tenderly  down 
upon  them  as  they  continued  their  demonstra- 
tions, the  mastiff  testifying  his  approbation  by 
an  easy  undulation  of  his  tail,  "you  want  her 
back  again,  do  you?  You  want  to  know  when 
your  mistress  is  likely  to  return.  I  wish  I  could 
tell  you.  You  want  to  hear  her  musical  voice,  to 
see  her  joyous  smile.  So  do  I.  I  am  as  im- 
patient as  any  of  you.  I  cannot  bear  to  be  with- 
out her.  Her  presence  flings  sunshine  over 
Durham-Massey,  and  we  are  all  tired  of  its  de- 
privation.    Please  God,  in  a  few  days  we  will  see 
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if  our  darling  cannot  give  us  back  the  joy  we 
have  missed  so  long.  Then  there  will  be  such 
happiness  for  Patch,  such  delight  for  Dido,  such 
enjoyment  for  Zoe,  such  caresses  for  Fidget,  and 
such  nursings  for  you,  you  darling  little  Snubs, 
with  your  double-curled  tail  and  your  comic  old- 
fashioned  pug  face !  " 

Leaving  those  four-footed  favourites  in  a 
transport  of  joy,  the  owner  of  Durham- Massey 
walked  along  the  terrace  and  up  the  stair-case, 
into  his  solitary  house. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE    GENTLEMAN    COMMONER. 


3  a  Gentleman  Commoner,  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  with  a  hand- 
some allowance,  known  to  be  the 
heir  of  a  Lancashire  Baronet  of  large 
landed  property,  Blount  Tempest  was  of  course 
marked  down  by  the  enterprising  tradesmen  of 
the  University,  as  well  as  by  their  equally  push- 
ing confreres  of  London ;  but  when  they  found 
that  their  showiest  goods  and  most  eloquent  agents 
were  sent  to  him  in  Tain,  they  left  him  alone. 

The  amoimt  of  -temptation  that  he  had  to 
resist  was  marvellous.  There  was  a  crowd  of 
touters  for  dealers  in  articles  of  personal  decora- 
tion ;  there  was  the  well-scented  gentleman  who 
dazzled  his  eyes  with  a  roll  of  jewellery  worth 
about  twenty  thousand  pounds;   there  was  the 
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equally  fashionable  youth  with  a  moustache  who 
laid  before  him  at  least  a  dozen  examples  of  "  the 
sweetest  thing  in  waistcoats."  Watches,  chains, 
pins,  rings,  musical  snuff-boxes,  did  not  please 
him  more  than  dressing-gowns,  caps,  trowsers, 
coats,  and  overcoats  of  the  newest  cut  and  the 
greatest  novelty  in  design. 

It  was  useless  to  assure  him  that  every  gen- 
tleman who  desired  to  make  a  figure  in  fashion- 
able society  was  distinguished  by  the  largeness 
and  elegance  of  his  stock  of  jewellery,  perfumery, 
hosiery,  and  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
wardrobe. 

The  well-bewhiskered  tobacconist  offered  Lata- 
kia  of  the  rarest  quality,  magnificent  hookahs  that 
had  been  the  property  of  a  Maharajah,  as  well  as 
jewelled  narghilis  the  delight  of  a  Sultana,  and  in 
return  was  civilly  told  that  the  articles  were  not 
wanted.  He  exhibited  bundles  of  cigars  of  the 
choicest  brands,  superior  even  to  those  he  had 
just  sold  Sir  Pilchester  Poodle,  but  in  reply 
was  politely  bowed  towards  the  door.  Still 
with  a  perseverance  worthy  of  a  much  better 
cause,  he  waited  to  show  two  or  three  curious 
snuff-boxes  of  foreign  manufacture,  but  the  first 
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opened  was  so  completely  at  variance  with,  the 
taste  of  the  expected  customer  that  only  by  effect- 
ing a  hasty  retreat  did  the  exhibitor  escape  being 
kicked  down- stairs. 

Next  came  the  venerable  vvine-merchant  in 
a  highly  respectable  blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons 
and  the  most  trustworthy  of  drab  gaiters,  his 
shiny  bald  pate  and  very  florid  complexion  help- 
ing him  to  a  recommendation, — about  as  reliable 
as  that  he  gave  his  stock.  How  persuasively  that 
patriarch  could  talk  of  his  ruby  Port,  and  his 
nutty  Sherry,  he  was  a  Cicero  on  his  Champagne, 
and  a  Demosthenes  on  his  Hock !  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  resist  his  alluring  mention  of  Bur- 
gundy from  the  Pavilion  cellars,  and  Tokay  of 
fabulous  value — a  few  bottles  only  procurable — 
imported  by  Prince  Esterhazy  himself. 

Picture  the  astonishment  of  this  worthy  man 
when  having  exhausted  his  fluent  discourse,  a 
discourse  so  exceedingly  vinous  that  it  ought  to 
have  intoxicated  the  very  soberest  collegian  within 
the  precincts  of  the  University,  he  was  gravely 
told  by  Blount  that  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  home  all  the  wine  he  needed.  The  old 
gentleman  winked  unequivocally,  he  thought  the 
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idea  so  facetious.  The  notion  of  the  heir  to  over 
ten  thousand  a  year  refraining  from  the  glorious 
vintages  in  which  he  dealt  was  funny  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  he  laughed  with  the  fullest  apprecia- 
tion of  the  joke. 

Blount  was  beset  by  a  host  of  well-dressed, 
well-spoken  caterers  for  a  gentlemanly  taste, 
dealers  in  pictures,  bronzes,  prints,  drawings, 
sculpture,  and  china.  They  did  not  succeed  much 
better  than  others.  The  paintings  of  race-horses, 
of  ballet  dancers,  the  portraits  of  fighting  men, 
he  regarded  with  the  stoniest  indifference ;  nor 
did  the  anticipated  customer  betray  a  passing 
interest  for  any  of  the  spurious  antiquities  that 
are  daily  hawked  about  colleges.  Blount  made 
one  or  two  purchases  of  genuine  Dresden,  for 
which  he  was  forced  to  pay  at  least  twice  the 
price  that  woidd  have  been  asked  him  at  the 
shops,  but  the  object  he  had  in  view  in  buying 
made  him  indifferent  to  their  cost. 

With  these  exceptions  it  was  in  vain  that  the 
highly  respectable  and  exceedingly  insinuating 
touters  found  their  articles  unattractive ;  and 
when,  with  the  generosity  peculiar  to  their  tribe, 
they  expressed  their  readiness  to  allow  any  amount 
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as  well  as  any  extent  of  credit — some  even,  in  the 
excess  of  their  liberality,  offering  to  accommodate 
the  young  gentleman  with  as  much  ready  money 
as  he  might  require, — they  met  with  the  same 
cold,  absolutely  ungrateful  rejoinder,  that  "  he 
was  much  obliged,  but  had  no  occasion  for  such 
assistance." 

Blount  Tempest,  Esq.,  heir  to  a  wealthy 
Baronet  though  he  was,  fell  almost  to  pauper  con- 
tempt in  the  estimation  of  these  pushing  traders. 
Arm}-  and  military  tailors,  court  jewellers,  and 
fashionable  perfumers,  voted  him  a  muff;  the  pa- 
triarchal wine-merchant  boldly  denounced  him.  as 
a  Methodist. 

With  most  of  his  contemporaries  at  college 
his  estimation  was  much  higher.  He  was  first 
and  foremost  in  every  healthy  recreation,  espe- 
cially boating  or  cricketing,  and  he  could  enjoy 
a  wine  party,  but  exhibitions  of  rat-killing  or 
dog-fighting  delighted  not  him.  Iffley,  and  Bull- 
ingclon,  were  nouns  substantive  in  relation  to  his 
performances  as  "  long-field  off,"  and  No.  3  in 
the  Magdalen  boat. 

He  was  fond  of  field  sports,  and  of  every 
manly  exercise,  but  it  was  his  opinion,  that  he  had 
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not  been  sent  to  Oxford  to  take  a  double  first 
in  Bell's  Life.  His  first  object  was  study,  not 
amusement,  and  he  made  it  clear  to  all  who  knew 
him  that  he  was  studying  for  honours,  not  for  a 
pluck. 

His  great  incentive  to  labour  and  self-denial 
did  not  appear  even  to  the  most  intimate  of  his 
associates,  but  he  knew  why  he  kept  aloof  from 
idlers  and  confined  himself  to  the  society  of  the 
studious,  why,  when  the  noisy  revellers  were 
shouting  to  their  empty  decanters  and  expiring 
candles,  "TVe  won't  go  home  till  the  morning," 
he  rose  at  early  dawn,  and  in  an  old  gown  and 
easy  slippers  pursued  his  labours  uninterruptedly 
till  it  was  time  for  Chapel. 

In  this  way  Blount  Tempest  gained  the  re- 
spect of  his  tutors,  and  the  favourable  notice  of 
some  of  the  ^lagdalen  dons.  The  steadier  portion 
of  his  fellow-collegians  cultivated  Iris  acquaint- 
ance, so  that  although  enterprising  tradesmen,  as 
well  as  their  principal  patrons,  thought  dispar- 
agingly of  him,  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  gain  a 
good  name  in  the  University. 

His  rooms  presented  many  features  in  com- 
mon  with   ordinary   college-rooms ;    there   were 
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however  no  coloured  limiting  prints  on  the  walls, 
varied  with  captivating  engravings  of  pirouetting 
danseuses,  nor  representations  of  pugilistic  heroes 
in  attitude,  nor  was  there  a  faithful  likeness  of 
the  renowned  dog  Billy  performing  his  interest- 
ing feat  of  killing  a  hundred  rats  in  five  minutes, 
nor  any  other  equally  esteemed  specimen  of  fancy 
fine  art,  that  fast  young  gentlemen  delight  to  hang 
around  them.  There  were  a  few  handsomely- framed 
prints  on  the  wall, — Bolton  Abbey  in  the  olden 
time,  Ehrenbreitstein,  and  one  or  two  portraits 
from  Reynolds  and  Lawrence. 

A  row  of  book-shelves  filled  a  recess;  the 
tables  and  chairs  and  a  part  of  the  floor  were 
occupied  with  other  books,  open  or  closed,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  German  and  French,  the  bulk  in 
English;  Gaisford's  Thucydides,  Aristotle,  Horace, 
Livy ;  Goethe,  Mebuhr,  Shakspeare,  Locke,  Gib- 
bon, Sharon  Turner,  were  amongst  them. 

The  student  has  drank  his  coffee  and  is  evi- 
dently about  to  begin  work.  Will  he  take  up 
Euclid  or  Newton ;  will  he  look  into  Cuvier  or 
Lacepede  ;  is  he  about  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  abstruse  speculations  of  Kant ;  has  he  under- 
taken to  fathom  the  perplexing  mystifications  of 
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Belimen  ;  is  lie  going  to  try  to  digest  the  tough, 
dry  scholarship  of  Yoss. 

No,  Blount  Tempest  is  not  about  to  attempt 
anything  of  the  kind.  He  makes  a  rapid  and 
unceremonious  clearance  of  the  heavy  tomes  on 
the  table,  and  in  the  space  they  occupied  places 
a  writing-desk. 

He  has  chosen  this  quiet  hour  that  he  may 
not  be  disturbed,  for  he  is  about  to  write  a  letter 
to  a  lady,  a  letter  on  the  composition  or  rather  on 
the  influence  of  which  the  happiness  of  his  life 
may  in  a  measure  depend. 

"  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Mag  25th,  18—. 
"  Dear  Miss  Lawson, 

"  I  wish  to  be  the  first  to  give  you 
what  I  am  certain  you  will  consider  gratifying 
intelligence  : — I  have  won  the  Newdigate.  My 
triumph  was  not  so  easy  as  Caesar's,  and  therefore 
will  not  be  expressed  in  so  few  words,  but  if  I 
cannot  be  brief,  I  will  endeavour  not  to  be 
tedious. 

"  Of  course  I  am  delighted  with  my  suc- 
cess.      I    have    worked   hard   for    it,    and    both 
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tutors  and  Dons  assert  that  I  deserve  it.  When 
I  first  came  into  residence,  I  determined  to  care 
for  nothing,  to  look  at  nothing,  that  did  not 
lead  me  forward  and  upward  towards  that  one 
object,  that  guiding  star  which  has  been  shining 
so  brightly  over  my  youth  !  So  I  am,  I  say, 
delighted. 

"  You  know  how,  ever  since  the  death  of  "Wil- 
loughby,  I  have  occupied  myself  in  endeavouring 
to  be  worthy  of  Mabel,  should  I  win  her  love. 
I  have  waited  patiently  without  obtruding  my 
thoughts  upon  her  attention,  but  all  this  time,  the 
love,  which  her  beauty  has  inspired,  has  grown 
into  maturity,  it  has  developed  into  full  strength. 
I  am  delighted  with  the  thought  that  you  and 
Mabel  are  to  accompany  Sir  Nigel  and  Colonel 
Massey  to  Oxford  !  I  picture  myself  next  month 
standing  in  the  dreadful  Rostrum  to  recite  my 
Poem,  and  you  and  Mabel  among  the  ladies  below, 
seeing  me  stammer,  and  blush,  and  look  a  terrible 
spooney,  I  am  afraid.  Never  mind :  never  mind. 
I  would  rather  Mabel  was  there  than  all  the 
world  ! 

As  soon  as  the  Long  Vacation  commences,  I 
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shall  go  to  Warfclale  ;  that  is  to  say,  if — &c,  &c., 
&c. ; — but  you  understand  me,  dear  Miss  Lawson, 
and  when  we  meet  can  tell  me  what  you  really 
think  Mabel  feels  towards  me !  If — if — as  I  said — 
well  we  won't  put  the  matter  hypothetically ;  but 
suppose  she  does,  then  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
visit  my  uncle  and  Colonel  Massey  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  them  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  affairs.  I  hope  Sir  Nigel  would  not  throw 
any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  suit ;  and  the  Colonel 
and  I  have  been  such  friends  that  I  cannot 
anticipate  any  decided  opposition  from  him. 

"  I  am  certain,  dear  Miss  Lawson,  of  your 
kind  offices  with  Colonel  Massey  and  Sir  jSigel ; 
but  my  thoughts  are  so  restless  and  confused,  that 
I  find  great  difficulty  in  making  up  my  mind  as 
to  what  is  my  most  prudent  course.  I  am  eager 
to  know  my  fate  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
therefore  wish  to  plead  my  own  cause  in  person, 
and  learn  the  best  or  the  worst  from  her  lips. 
Still  I  am  aware  of  the  powerful  support  my  pre- 
tensions would  obtain  were  I  first  to  secure  the 
approbation  of  her  guardian,  as  well  as  my  uncle's 
sanction. 
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"  I  should  certainly  have  preferred  waiting 
till  I  had  taken  my  degree,  but  my  anxiety  lest  I 
should  be  anticipated  has  decided  me  to  come  to 
the  point.  If  you  should  find  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  my  advocate,  tell  her,  that  I 
have  loved  her  from  my  boyhood,  with  that 
devotion  that  can  be  experienced  but  once  in 
an  existence,  and  then  only  when  the  sunrise  of 
life  has  bathed  all  heaven  and  earth  in  the  golden 
light  of  promise  as  it  has  diffused  its  brilliancy 
over  and  around  me.  I  would  study  to  make 
her  happy.  Only  let  there  be  no  doubt  of  the 
great  fact  on  which  rests  the  foundation  of  my 
hopes,  that  her  affections  are  exclusively  mine, 
and  I  can  deny  nothing  that  she  would  de- 
mand. 

"  The  ardour  of  my  love,  the  fear  of  more 
enterprising  lovers,  the  doubt  of  her  sympathies, 
the  dread  of  indifference,  alternately  hold  control 
over  me,  and  render  application  to  study  most 
irksome.  I  implore  you  to  leave  nothing  unsaid 
or  undone  that  might  be  propitious  to  my  suit. 
You  cannot  imagine  the  richness  of  my  fortune 
should  I  gain  Mabel ;    you  will  never  be  able  to 
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comprehend    the    absoluteness    of    my    beggary 
should  I  lose  her. 

"  Trusting  in  your  good  offices  on  my  behalf, 
"  Believe  me  to  remain, 
"  Dear  Miss  Lawson, 
"  Yours,  affectionately  and  truly, 
"Blount  Tempest." 

Had  Colonel  Massey  been  able  to  read  the 
above  document,  much  of  the  anxiety  that  had  so 
deeply  troubled  his  heart  respecting  the  future  resi- 
dence of  his  adopted  child  would  have  disappeared, 
for  he  could  not  for  a  moment  have  doubted  the 
success  of  the  strong  appeal  it  contained.  If  the 
estimable  Chaplain  at  Hampton  Court  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  perusing  it,  his  long- cherished 
dream  of  substantial  preferment,  including  the 
model  clergyman's  wife,  rose-wood  piano,  and 
other  highly  convenient  fixtures,  woidd  have 
been  rudely  dispersed. 

But  no  eyes  rested  on  its  pages  save  those  of 
the  writer,  who  having  folded  it,  placed  it  in  an 
envelope,  directed  it,  and  sealed  it  with  his  crest. 
He  then  placed  it  by  the  time-piece  to  post  when 
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he  went  out,  and  looking  at  the  dial,  saw  it  was 
time  for  him  to  dress  for  Chapel. 

Just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  returning  to  his 
bed-room,  he  heard  the  outer  door  open,  soon 
after  which  that  of  the  sitting-room  was  thrust 
forward,  and  a  shock  head,  a  red  face,  and  the 
upper  part  of  an  ordinary  specimen  of  the  genus 
"  scout "  appeared. 

"  Sir/'  exclaimed  the  scout,  standing  at  the 
entrance  with  a  jug  of  hot  water  in  one  hand  and 
a  pair  of  well- cleaned  boots  in  the  other,  "  you 
be  up  with  the  lark,  that's  for  certain.  Other 
gents  as  I  could  name  care  to  be  up  to  larks — of 
a  totally  different  feather.  I  dare  say,  now, 
you've  got  through  more  book  laming  since  you 
commenced  work  this  morning  than  any  half 
dozen  of  them  sort  of  scholars  would  master  in 
a  week." 

"  Did  anybody  call  last  night  when  I  was 
pulling  on  the  river  ? "  inquired  his  master, 
without  noticing  the  compliment. 

"Yes,  sir,  lots,"  replied  the  scout  with  a 
significant  grin.  "  There's  a  sight  of  chaps,  sir, 
as  is  allays  a  making  perlite  inquiries  arter  your 
health." 
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"  Doctors  or  undertakers,  Biiiks  ?  " 

"Neither,  as  I  knows  on." 

"  What  then  ?  " 

"Bagmen,  sir,  all  a  carrying  neat  little  bags 
full  of  neat  little  articles,  from  metallic  pens 
to  double-barrelled  pistols,  all  the  werry  newest 
inwentions.  No  end  of  'em,  sir  ;  and  they  are 
ready  to  produce  everything  as  can  be  thought  of, 
— marvellous  cork-screws,  wonderful  Yesuvians, 
astounding  ink,  and  superlative  varnish, — beauti- 
ful complexions,  and  miraculous  whiskers." 

Blount  laughed. 

"  Then  their  ciwility  is  as  conspicuous  as  the 
excellence  of  their  goods.  They  are  more  inter- 
ested in  the  soundness  of  your  constitootion  than 
your  physician,  and  far  more  desirous  of  your 
welfare  than  your  nearest  friend.  As  sure  as  I 
stands  here,  there  was  a  respectable  elderly  gent, 
in  black,  as  I  took  for  your  uncle  the  Baronet  (he 
was  so  mighty  kind  in  his  way  of  speaking  about 
you),  who,  on  my  pressing  to  know  his  business, 
turned  out  to  be  a  traveller  for  a  percussion- cap 
maker.  Lor,  sir !  before  you  could  say  Jack 
Robinson  he  had  his  caps  out,  and  was  a  fitting 
them  on  your  pistols   there,  and  a  snapping  of 
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'em  orf,  just  to  show  me  how  beautiful  they  was  ! 
Blessed  if  he  didn't  snap  'em  orf  in  my  eyes,  and 
make  me  see  fifty  thousand  sky-rockets  all  a  going 
orf  instantaneous  like. 

"  '  Putt  'em  down,'  says  I, — '  my  master  don't 
allow  of  strangers  a  touching  of  his  darbys,  he 
don't.' — '  "Well/  says  he,  a  pulling  out  of  some  of 
his  own,  '  just  you  look  here.'  And  off  he  goes 
crack,  crack,  and  pop,  pop,  making  a  terrible  tall 
smell  in  the  place." 

As  Binks  the  scout  gave  this  description 
Blount  turned  to  his  pistol- case  and  took  out  the 
weapons  lying  in  it. 

"  How  provoking  and  careless  of  you,  Binks," 
he  exclaimed.  "  The  fellow's  taken  one  of  mine 
and  left  his  own." 

Binks  stood  convicted,  and  crest-fallen. 

"  Fair  exchange,  I  hope?"  said  Binks,  apolo- 
getically. 

"Why,  yes,"  answered  Blount,  "it  is  evi- 
dently a  mistake,  for  his  weapon  is  more  orna- 
mented and  valuable  than  mine.  But  it's  a 
nuisance  for  all  that,  as  it  spoils  my  pair  ;  and  you 
know  mine  have  my  name  and  crest  on  the  plate. 
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They  were  a  present  from  Sir  Nigel !  I  wish 
you  would  go  round  some  of  the  colleges  this 
morning,  and  if  you  meet  the  fellow  bring  my 
pistol  back." 

"  Certainly,  sir.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  it  was 
quite  a  mistake,  sir,  indeed  I  am  sure  it  was  a 
mistake." 

"  I  hope  it  was,  Binks,  but  if  you  find  any 
more  of  these  people  calling,  just  sport  my  oak, 
and  let  them  stand  and  knock,  like  the  Duns." 

"  That's  what  I  commonly  do,  sir.  I  stops 
'em  on  the  stair-case,  and  they  never  gets  a  bit 
nearer  the  door,  however  affectionately  they 
may  talk.  I  knows  'em  so  well,  that  directly  a 
fellow  in  an  insinniwating  manner  says  to  me, 
1  How's  Mr  Tempest  this  morning  ? '  I  answers, 
'  He  don't  want  for  nothing  in  your  line,  thank 
you.'  And  the  bagman  seeing  it's  no  go, 
instantly  makes  hisself  scarce.  This  fellow  got 
in  as  I  was  clearing  away  after  your  '  wine' 
last  night,  and  me  and  the  bed-maker  was  a 
making  up  the  room." 

Mr  Binks  now  took  the  things  he  had  brought 
with  him  into  the  bed-room.      He  proceeded  to 
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brush  and  lay  out  the  clothes  his  master  usually 
wore,  and  when  the  latter  had  completed  a  hasty 
toilet  helped  him  on  with  his  gown  ;  then  the 
Gentleman  Commoner,  in  cap  and  gown,  took  his 
letter  from  the  mantel-piece,  and  proceeded  to 
attend  Chapel. 


CHAPTER  III. 


GRAND    COMMEMORATION. 


rand  Commemoration  commonly  occurs 
every  fourth  year.  It  was  the  fourth 
year,  and  Oxford  had,  during  many 
preceding  weeks,  been  sounding  the 
note  of  preparation  for  that  festival,  the  most 
brilliant  and  the  most  enthusiastic  of  which  Eng- 
land can  boast.  A  particularly  warm  and  early 
spring  (as  has  already  been  stated),  had  clothed  the 
chestnuts  of  Bushy  Park  with  unusual  beauty  of 
flower.  The  genial  weather  similarly  operating 
upon  Christ  Church  walks,  the  parks,  and  the 
College  gardens  of  Oxford,  had  dressed  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  richest  foliage  which  the  oldest 
Heads  of  Houses  could  remember.  The  author  of 
the  "Cherwell  Water- Lily"  would  hardly  have 
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desired  to  see  the  trees  of  Magdalen,  overhanging 
his  favourite  stream,  look  more  luxuriant. 

Europe  can  present  no  more  imposing  and 
picturesque  approach  to  a  city  than  that  which 
commands  universal  admiration  on  entering  Ox- 
ford over  Magdalen  bridge.  "  The  stream- 
like winding  of  the  glorious  street "  is  so  "  em- 
bowered in  verdure"  (as  Macaulay  says)  by  the 
tall  elms  fronting  the  Magdalen  choristers'  schools, 
that  the  city,  with  its  spires  and  towers,  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  transported  from  some  Ar- 
cadian realm.  High  over  head,  most  perfect  in 
its  Perpendicular  details,  and  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful in  outline,  rises  that  lithe  and  severely 
chastely-decorated  tower,  simple  and  graceful  as  a 
maiden  blushing  into  womanhood  —  that  tower 
whose  asj)iring  pinnacles  and  parapets  as  they 
approached  completion,  the  then  Bursar,  but 
not  yet  Shakespeare's  "man  of  an  unbounded 
stomach,"  contemplated  with  delight.  "  It  is,  as 
a  building,  what  "Wolsey  was  as  a  man  ;  and  to 
him  who  cannot  feel  its  beauties,  it  is  in  vain  to 
.attempt  to  describe  them."*  Behind  the  "  grace- 
ful tower "  rises  that  "  embattled  pile,  low  and 
*  Dr  Ingram. 
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irregular,  yet  singularly  venerable,  which  over- 
hangs the  sluggish  waters  of  the  Cherwell,"* 
which  King  James  pronounced  the  "  absolutcst  ** 
College  in  Oxford. 

"  On  either  hand 
The  lawns  and  meadow-ledges  midway  down 
Hang  rich  in  flowers." 

And  round  those  meadows,  and  protected  by  the 
encircling  dikes  which  Chenvell  feeds,  are  the 
long  avenues  of  "  Maudlin's  learned  grove,"  and 
the  famed  walk  of  Addison. 

"  Here  are  cool  mosses  deep, 
And  through  the  moss  the  ivies  creep,  ' 
And  in  the  stream  the  long-leaved  flowers  weep, 
And  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy  hangs  in  sleep." 

But  following  the  progress  of  the  street,  and 
glancing  along  that  low  wall  enclosing  the  Col- 
lege (against  which  Mr  Croker  told  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  that  James  II.  ran  his  head),f  who 
shall  describe  with  such  description  as  the  scene 
deserves,  the  sweep  of  that  majestic  highway, 
the  graceful  curve  and  true  line  of  beauty  with 

*  Macaulay's  History,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  S,  p.  2S4. 

f  "When  the  King  tried  to  force  Anthony  Farmer  upon 
the  College  to  be  elected  President— the  fatal  step  that 
precipitated  the  Revolution. 
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which  it  winds  and  wends  upon  its  route,  disco- 
vering new  charms  at  every  onward  step,  until 
the  delighted  traveller  stands  transfixed,  and 
seems  to  see  the  bine  sky  pierced  and  penetrated 
"by  the  crowding  towers  and  spires,  hurrying 
in  their  bold  and  hasty  architecture  to  climb  to 
heaven  and  be  the  real  giants, 

"  To  o'er-top  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyisli  head 
Of  blue  Olympus?"— 

The  eye  travels  to  the  head  of  the  street  and 
sees  it  crowned  with  Carfax  tower,  no  longer  lofty 
as  in  ancient  times,  when  the  third  Edward  low- 
ered it  to  quell  the  combats  between  "  town  and 
gown,"  and  leave  the  townsmen  a  less  strong  re- 
treat and  fortress  within  its  walls.  On  either  side 
the  gables  of  old  English  wood-framed  houses 
still  overhang  the  street,  and  many  a  barge- 
board,  many  a  quaint-carved  doorpost,  recalls  the 
days  when  Richard  III.  was  entertained  in  Ox- 
ford, and  domestic  architecture  in  England  had 
reached  the  era  of  its  most  perfect  beauty.  In 
middle  distance,  St  Mary's  stately  aisles  look 
down  upon  the  wondering  street,  her  decorated 
spire  prickling  with  pomegranates  in  memory  of 
Eleanor  of  Castile.     Deucalion's  story  would  be 
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passionless  could  the  stones  of  that  vast  fabric 
prate  of  their  whereabout,  and  reproduce  upon 
its  consecrated  earth  the  figures  famous  in  Eng- 
lish  history  that  have  stood  within  these  walls, 
knelt  at  its  altar,  preached  from  its  pulpit,  or 
been  laid  to  rest  beneath  that  church  floor  !  The 
pale  and  murdered  Amy  Robsart,  the  vacillating 
Cranmer,  the  haughty  Laud,  imperious  Eliza- 
beth, pedantic  James,  unstable  Charles  ! — what 
a  procession  of  the  famous  in  history,  and  associ- 
ated with  that  building,  can  the  mind  marshal 
together,  and  in  imagination  see  them  sweeping 
down  its  aisles !  The  heaven- ascending  spire 
reminds  us  of  the  conflicting  faiths  that  have  had 
their  home  there  ;  and  how  the  pulpit  of  that 
Church  intended  ever  to  have  sounded  forth  the 
message  of  peace  on  earth,  has  been  from  century 
to  century,  or  time  to  time,  the  polemical  Babel 
of  Europe,  uttering  "diversities  of  tongues"  in 
the  name  of  Him  who  is  not  the  author  of  con- 
fusion but  of  peace !  Sad  and  sorrowful  must 
the  heart  [of  every  true  man  be,  who  recalls 
the  confusion  there  smouldering  long,  but  at  last 
breaking  out  into  fierce  flame,  breathed  with  a 
.scorching  heat  from  lips  of  fire  like  Newman's, 
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and  fanned  by  the  gentle  and  persuasive  voice  of 
Manning  ! 

That  spire,  thickly  clustered  with  canopied 
niches  and  pinnacles  occupying  the  centre,  Dean 
Aldrich's  church  of  All  Saints  and  more  distant 
Carfax  filling-in  the  background,  what  a  rich 
survey  does  the  eye  take  as  it  wanders  over  that 
circuit  of  venerable  and  famous  piles  which 
occupy  the  foreground  !  Just  catching  a  glimpse 
of  Badcliffe  library  dome,  beneath  which  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  dined  in  1814,  the  line  of  street 
is  occupied  on  the  one  side  by  Archbishop  Chi- 
chele's  college  of  All  Souls, — the  house  of  the 
"bene  nati,  et  moderate  docti," — the  house  of 
Heber  in  his  college  days, — the  house  in  whose 
hall  the  Fellows  waxing  voeal  love  to  sing  "  The 
Swapping  Mallard."  Over  against  it  range  the 
venerable  walls  of  "University,"  saved  as  yet  from 
the  modernizing  hand  of  the  stone-mason  ;  and, 
unlike  its  opposite  neighbours  of  All  Souls  and 
Queen's,  still  draped  in  its  robes  of  ancient  days, 
Ko  repairing  and  desecrating  decoration  has 
been  perpetrated  upon  the  venerable  pile  whose 
gables  overhang  "  the  High,"  and  whose  broad 
gateway  still  carries  the  statue  of  King  James, 
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the  gift  of  its  Mass-saying  Master,  Obadiali 
Walker,  and  the  last  record  in  the  University  of 
that  King  who  dropped  the  Great  Seal  into  the 
Thames,  and  thought  he  thereby  had  spoked  the 
State  machinery  of  a  nation  !  Opposite,  and  nearer 
to  the  foot  of  the  street,  rims  the  arcaded  wall  and 
cupola- surmounted  gateway  of  the  Grecian  quad- 
rangle of  Queen's,  erected  by  Wren,  and  occupy- 
ing the  site  of  the  College  that  Queen  Philippa's 
Confessor  built,  and  named  in  honour  of  her. 
There  the  Black  Prince  learned  his  rudiments : 
and  Henry  Y.  was  tutored.  As  from  turret  to 
gateway,  from  hall  to  porch,  from  spire  to  spire, 
the  eye  wanders  over  the  massive  architecture 
of  the  stately  street,  catching  here  and  there  dis- 
tant glimpses  of  towers  and  battlements  studding 
the  expanse  of  the  city,  the  whole  picture  set  in  a 
luxuriant  framework  of  elm- tree  avenues  and 
thick  mantled  chestnuts,  nothing  is  wanting  to 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  taste,  or  check  the  tongue 
in  pronouncing  it — Monarch  of  all  the  streets  of 
Christendom. 

It  was  the  Saturday  afternoon  previous  to 
Grand  Commemoration  !  An  increased  interest 
had  been  given  to  the  projected  visit  of  Sir  2ftgel, 
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Colonel  Willoughby  Massey,  and  tlie  inmates  of 
Hampton  Court,  by  the  news  of  Blount  having 
won  the  JNewdigate.  The  old  Baronet  was  might- 
ily delighted,  and  he  told  Blount  he  should  feel 
a  boy  again  in  coming  up  to  Oxford,  and  reviv- 
ing the  associations  of  his  own  Undergraduate 
days  at  Trinity.  Afternoon  Chapel  was  over,  and  * 
Blount  thought  he  would  occupy  the  interval 
before  "Hall"  by  strolling  up  the  High,  and 
watching  the  movements  of  the  "  old  boys,"  the 
"  non-residents  "  of  half  a  century's  standing,  still 
proud  of  keeping  their  names  on  the  books  of 
their  Colleges,  and  pa}Ting  an  occasional  buttery- 
bill. 

Life,  we  are  told,  is  made  up  of  meetings  and 
partings  !  God  help  us  !  may  our  meetings  with 
old  friends  be  "  merry-meetings"  ever,  to  cheer 
the  heart-ache  and  the  toiling  cares  of  life  !  But 
what  meetings  can  there  be  so  striking  and  so 
spirit  -moving  as  those  which  perpetually  occur 
up  and  down  "  the  High"  upon  the  eve  of  a  Grand 
Commemoration  ?  What  ringing  laughter,  what 
cordial  grasping  of  hands,  what  strangely  unex- 
pected encounters,  what  visages  startling  men's 
eyes,  that  make  them  feel  they  have  lived  a  life 
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out  in  a  dream,  and  are  waking-up  to  youth  and 
fresh  years  again  ! 

There  is  the  decidedly  bucolic  Vicar  in  new 
suit  of  black,  rather  baggy  and  ill-cut  perchance 
(evidently  turned  out  by  the  village  goose  and 
shears),  encountering  a  tall,  thin,  grey-haired  man 
"with  long  moustache  and  beard. 

"  Hollo,  Jenkins  !  is  that  you  ?  "  says  the 
military  man,  slapping  the  reverend  Vicar  on  the 
shoulder. 

Jenkins  turns  and  stares. 

"  What,  don't  you  remember  Medlicott  ?  " 

"  Medlicott !  Good  heavens  !  "  and  thereupon 
the  two  fall  to  shaking  of  hands  most  violently ; 
repeat  one  another's  names  ;  stare  ;  reiterate  sur- 
prise ;  hold  one  another  in  a  fast  grasp  of  palms  ; 
and  pour  forth  swift  and  urgent  words,  which  de- 
mand in  a  few  minutes  the  viva-voce  analysis  of  a 
life.  The  Vicar  tells  of  his  curacy,  his  early  mar- 
riage, his  years  of  toil,  his  patron,  his  promotion, 
his  parsonage,  his  numerous  children,  his  "  boy," 
who  is  now  a  scholar  in  the  University,  and  how 
he  and  his  eldest  daughter  have  come  up  to  visit 
him. 

Then  the  old  soldier  fights    his  battles  o'er 
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again.  It  was  no  use  his  going  into  the  Schools. 
He  was  always  an  idle  dog,  fond  of  cutting  Chapel 
and  putting  on  a  bit  of  pink  ;  so  he  had  cut  Ox- 
ford, and  taken  to  soldiering. 

"  It's  five -and- thirty  years  since  I  left  Eng- 
land," says  the  time-worn  soldier.  "  I've  been  in 
Canada,  in  China,  in  India ;  through  all  the  cam- 
paigns there,  with  Keane,  and  Gfough,  and  [Napier, 
and  here  I  am  again  in  England,  an  old  bachelor, 
without  a  soul  to  care  one  brass  farthing  about 
me  !  But  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
coming  down  to  the  old  place  again  !  Well,  to  be 
sure  !  how  strange  that  vou  and  I  shoidd  tumble 
over  one  another  in  this  way." 

And  in  this  way  do  scores  of  others  tumble 
over  one  another,  that  might  never,  perchance, 
have  met  again  on  this  earth.  The  Statesman  and 
the  Bishop,  the  decorated  General  and  the  pale- 
faced  Judge :  the  Parson,  the  Curate,  the  men  of 
all  callings  and  professions,  carrying  on  in  their 
dav  and  generation  the  business  of  the  country, 
there  they  all  are,  in  simple,  unconstrained,  un- 
affected, almost  boyish  glee,  jostling  against  the 
acquaintances  of  their  youth,  and  reviving  the 
past — the  past  with  all  its  happy  memories,  as  if 
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time  had  traced  no  crows' -feet  on  their  brows, 
or  the  snows  of  age  had  not  whitened  their  heads. 

Blount  was  sauntering  on,  interested  in  the 
episodes  of  the  street  occurring  on  all  sides  of 
him,  when  his  own  name,  called  out  in  a  lusty  and 
familiar  voice,  attracted  his  attention  to  a  carriage 
dashing  down  the  street  towards  the  "  Angel." 
Half  a  man's  body  was  protruded  from  the  window, 
the  bluff,  hale  frame  of  his  good  old  uncle. 

"  Blount,  my  boy !  Here  we  are !  Here  we 
are  !     Come  along  to  the  Angel." 

And  to  the  Angel,  with  a  springing  step  like 
a  hart,  he  boimded  in  a  moment,  to  anticipate  the 
head  waiter  in  the  privilege  of  opening  the  door, 
lowering  the  steps,  and  welcoming  the  inmates  of 
the  carriage. 

There  was  Sir  Mgel,  and  Colonel  Massey,  and 
Miss  Lawson,  and  there,  in  the  corner,  with  a 
blush  upon  her  cheek,  sat  Mabel. 

Sunday  came !  Show  Sunday.  The  whole 
party  attended  St  Mary's  to  hear  an  Archbishop 
preach  the  Eadcliffe  sermon.  What  crowds  of 
English  girls,  what  beautiful  faces,  and  gay, 
gauzy  summer  dresses  swept  through  that  Italian 
porch,  which  Laud's  chaplain  built,  to  hear  the 
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sermon.  And  in  tlie  afternoon,  what  surprise  it 
was  to  Miss  Lawson,  what  delight  to  Mabel,  to 
turn  out  with  all  the  world  and  his  wife  into 
Christ  Church  walk  to  see  and  to  be  seen. 

Never,  surely,  could  a  promenade  upon  the 
Mall  compare  with  the  gay  assembly  that  paces 
up  and  down  that  long  aisle  of  trees  upon  Show 
Sunday.  The  Dons,  the  Heads  of  Houses,  are  all 
there.  The  Fellows  of  Colleges,  the  tutors,  the 
Proctors  with  their  black  velvet  awe- striking 
sleeves,  the  undergraduates  in  fullest  force,  and 
every  youth  who  can  muster  a  sister,  or  lover,  or 
friend  to  lean  upon  his  arm,  marches  to  and  fro 
proud  of  his  fair  charge,  the  envy  and  admiration 
of  less  fortunate  "  undergrads."  Everything  had 
to  be  explained.  What  a  fund  of  anecdote,  what 
college  stories,  what  laughter-moving  jokes  were 
told  at  the  expense  of  an  unpopular  Proctor,  or  a 
cubbish  "  sucking  Don."  Then,  again,  every  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  University  had  to  be 
pointed  out  to  Miss  Lawson,  who  took  particular 
interest  in  scrutinizing  the  bearers  of  names 
familiar  to  the  outer  world.  The  giraffe-like 
form  of  the  Master  of  University,  looking  a 
veritable  pillar  of  the  Hebdomadal  board,  incapa- 
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ble  of  bending  to  any  modern  usages  ;  the  pon- 
derous figure-head  of  a  gentleman  that  Blount 
disrespectfully  called  "Big  Ben;"  the  ascetic 
dwindled  body  of  Dr  Pusey,  with  crape-scarf 
over  gown,  and  overlapping  hands  laid  across 
his  breast;  the  finely- chiselled  features,  silver- 
white  hair,  and  "thoroughly  the  gentleman" 
face  of  Dr  Wynter ;  the  twinkling  eye,  sharp, 
penetrating  nose  of  the  Head  of  Oriel,  seeming 
capable  of  sniffing  afar  off  the  smallest  taint  of 
Popish  proclivities ;  the  Napierian  organ  of  Dr 
Cotton,  which  nature  had  constructed  to  relish  the 
full  odour  of  uncompromising  Evangelical  opinions; 
the  thin,  spare  form,  pale  face,  and  searching, 
gentle  eye  of  Canon  Stanley ;  the  tall,  manly 
figure,  proud,  curling  lip,  and  high-bred,  haughty 
face  of  Dr  Liddell,  captivated  Miss  Lawson's 
whole  thought  and  attention,  as  one  by  one  these 
and  a  crowd  of  other  celebrities  passed  by  her, 
the  name  of  each  in  turn  being  whispered  to  her 
by  Blount. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  Show  Sunday 
crush,  both  to  Miss  Lawson  and  to  all  Blount's 
friends,  was  concentrated  in  a  Bath-chair  which 
slowly  wheeled  along  the  avenue,  supported  on 
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one  side  by  a  grey-haired  lady,  on  the  other  by 
the  Proctor.  As  soon  as  Blount  saw  the  chair  in 
the  distance,  he  was  eloquent  with  enthusiastic 
narratives  regarding  its  occupant.  Presently  the 
vehicle  paused ;  the  highest  and  the  oldest  mem- 
bers of  the  University  stopped  and  lifted  their 
caps  to  its  tenant;  strangers  stood  aside  and 
looked  with  breathless  interest  at  the  decrepit, 
age-bowed  figure  that  sat  within ;  groups  of 
young  ladies,  full  of  life  and  happiness  and  beauty, 
stood  riveted  as  the  old  man  passed  along,  an 
object  of  universal  respect  and  interest.  Dr 
Eouth,  the  President  of  Magdalen,  Master  of 
Blount's  College,  was  the  occupant  of  the  chair. 
It  was  a  touching  sight  to  see  the  silent  homage 
paid  to  the  Father  of  the  University  on  that  last 
Grand  Commemoration  he  lived  to  see. 

Miss  Lawson  assured  Mabel  that  it  was  well 
worth  her  while  to  have  come  to  Oxford,  if  only 
to  catch  a  sight  of  that  dear  old  man's  face. 

"  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Dr  Lawson's,  my 
dear !  There  was  no  one  he  held  in  deeper 
respect.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  Dr  Routh 
remembers  seeing  Samuel  Johnson  skipping  up  the 
steps  of  University  College." 
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Sir  Mgel  stood  gazing  after  the  retreating 
chair,  and  a  tear  stood  on  his  cheek.  "  He  was  an 
old  man  when  I  was  a  boy  at  Trinity,"  said  Sir 
Nigel.  "  They  used  to  tell  a  story  about  his 
being  the  last  link  connecting  us  with  the  days 
of  the  Stuarts.  I  believe  Dr  Eouth  conversed  in 
his  youth  with  somebody  who  had  talked  to 
somebody  that  remembered  an  old  lady  who  had 
been  at  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  How  vener- 
able the  old  man  looks  in  his  wig,  cap,  and  gown ! 
I  suppose  that  is  the  last  wig  we  shall  ever  see 
worn  in  the  University.  It  ought  to  be  preserved 
in  the  Ashmolean. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  were  given  up  to  the 
usual  entertainments  of  a  Grand  Commemoration. 
There  was  a  musical  performance  in  the  Sheldo- 
nian  Theatre,  a  Horticultural  Fete  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Worcester  College,  a  Bazaar  for  the  In- 
firmary in  the  gardens  of  St  John's ;  a  Masonic 
Ball  given  by  the  Apollo  Lodge  in  the  Town-hall, 
besides  a  variety  of  other  entertainments  in  the 
colleges,  "  spreads"  in  Halls,  Amateur  Theatricals 
in  the  Music-hall,  water- parties  to  Nuneham, 
Glees  and  Madrigals  in  the  Hall  of  New  College. 
Every  hour  of  every  day  was  crowded  with  engage- 
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ments,  under  which  poor  Miss  Lawson  regularly- 
broke  down  with  fatigue.  The  novelty  of  the  scene 
afforded  the  greatest  enjoyment  to  Mabel ;  and 
when  Sir  Mgel  and  Miss  Lawson  declared  they 
could  bear  no  more  racketing,  Colonel  Massey  and 
Blount  persisted  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  with- 
out venturing  to  confess  the  smallest  fatigue,  as 
the  young  lady  of  the  party  never  tired. 

At  length  the  great  day  arrived,  the  day  for 
conferring  Honorary  Degrees,  and  for  the  recita- 
tion of  the  Prize  odes,  poems,  and  exercises  in  the 
Theatre.  The  occasion  was  one  of  peculiar  inter- 
est, as  degrees  were  to  be  conferred  on  various 
members  of  the  Government,  and  on  a  General  wTho 
had  wreathed  his  sword  with  laurels  in  fighting 
the  battles  of  his  country.  It  was  a  bright  June 
day,  a  cloudless  sky  above,  and  the  city  filled 
with  visitors.  At  10  o'clock  the  doors  were 
thrown  open.  A  stream  of  Undergraduates 
waved  upon  the  staircases,  and  soon  crammed 
every  corner  of  the  galleries.  Presently  the  Area 
filled  with  Masters  of  Arts  and  strangers.  Some 
unfortunate  individuals,  not  native  there  or  to  the 
manner  bora,  forgot,  on  entering,  to  uncover. 
"Hats  off"  shouted  the  gods  above.     "Tell  the 
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gent  ill  the  white  beaver  with  the  black  band  to 
remove  his  tile."  "  He  wants  to  show  he  once  had 
a  respectable  relation,"  screamed  a  shrill  voice  from 
the  remotest  corner.  Meanwhile  the  lower  gallery 
around  the  semi-circle  became  tenanted.  "  Three 
cheers  for  the  ladies"  resounded  throughout  the 
building,  as  the  floating  garments,  the  gay  bon- 
nets, and  the  brilliant  shawls  of  the  fairer  portion 
of  creation  began  to  form  a  bank  of  colour,  like 
an  animated  green-house,  around  and  above  the 
seats  reserved  for  the  Heads  of  Houses,  the  Doc- 
tors, and  the  distinguished  visitors.  As  the  ladies' 
seats  grew  fuller  and  fuller,  many  Were  the  strug- 
gles of  silk  and  gauze  to  press  past  the  opposing 
materials,  widely  spreading,  in  which  those  who 
had  already  taken  up  their  positions  were  habited. 
Great  merriment  was  afforded  to  the  denizens  of 
the  gallery.  "  The  ladies  in  blue,"  "  the  ladies 
in  mauve,"  "  in  green,"  "  in  lavender,"  "  the  lady 
with  the  pink  ribbons,"  and  "the  lady  who  has 
brought  her  umbrella,"  received  in  turn  a  perfect 
ovation !  One  obese  old  lady,  who  with  desperate 
resolution  charged  to  the  front  row,  elicited  tre- 
mendous applause  ;  and  when  with  a  triumphant 
look  she  finally  descended  between  two  lithe  girls 
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and  plumped  down  upon  a  seat,  the  roars  of  laugh- 
ter and  successive  cheers  for  "  the  victorious  stout 
party"  made  the  walls  of  the  building  vibrate. 
Cheers  for  the  Chancellor ;  cheers  for  Lord  Palmer-* 
ston;  hisses  for  "Lord  John;"  cheers  and  hisses 
for  "Gladstone;"  round  upon  round  of  cheers  at 
intervals  for  the  Queen,  cheers  for  the  babbies ; 
groans  for  the  Junior  Proctor  (very  unpopular,  and 
suspected  of  having  "peelers"  in  mufti  as  spies), 
hisses  for  his  "  Pro  ;"  three  times  three  "  for  the 
Senior  Proctor,"  "  for  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow," — 
these  and  a  long  catalogue  of  such-like  explosions 
of  undergraduate  sentiment,  filled  up  the  two  hours 
which  had  to  elapse  before  the  great  doors  were 
thrown  open.  Then  the  organ  began  to  peal  out 
its  strains,  and  the  "  Bedels "  heading  the  pro- 
cession appeared. 

Look  you — there  come  the  D.C.Ls,  and  the 
Mus.  Docs.,  scarlet,  and  pink  and  white.  What  a 
lot  of  peripatetic  geraniums  they  look !  Gracious 
Heavens  !  what  are  those  black  velvet  alms-dishes 
those  respectable  gentlemen  have  got  on  their 
heads? — were  they  ever  hats?  "Who's  your 
hatter  ?"  inquires  Jones  of  Jesus  from  the  recesses 
of  Olympus.     "  Shame,  shame,"  shout  a  hundred 
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tongues  in  chorus,  and  a  shrill  voice  wedges  in 
by  way  of  addendum,  "  Consider  the  gentlemen's 
feelings ;  their  hats  have  been  sat  upon ;  spare 
their  heads ! "  There  are  the  noblemen !  ugly 
enough  they  look,  in  those  decayed  plum-coloured 
gowns  trimmed  with  tawdry  gold  lace.  "What 
democratic  Don  was  it  who  invented  such  hideous 
costumes,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  the  shabby 
genteel  bed-hangings  of  a  commercial  lodging- 
house  ?  What  a  relief !  Here  come  the  D.Ds  and 
Heads  of  Houses,  in  crimson  robes  and  velvet 
sleeves  !  A  grand  College  of  Protestant  Cardinals 
those ;  and  well  they  look  in  their  Academics. 
Can  England  show  us  any  Corporation  to  compare 
to  that  conclave  of  scholars  and  gentlemen  ? 

Imposing  men  those  Esquire  Eedels,  guard- 
ing the  person  of  the  Yice- Chancellor,  and  pre- 
ceding him  with  their  silver  staves.  "Pokers," 
a  ribald  youth  in  the  gallery  calls  them ;  but  he 
has  been  to  a  champagne  breakfast.  After  the 
Yice- Chancellor,  the  Proctors  !  Tremendous  are 
the  cheers  which  greet  the  Senior  Proctor — a 
good,  kind-hearted,  happy- faced  clergyman,  and 
Eellow  of  New  College,  who,  taking  his  obligatory 
evening  walk  along   the  streets  with  attendant 
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"  bull-dogs,"  if  lie  lias  the  misery  to  see  an 
"  Under grad  "  without  cap  and  gown,  or  otherwise 
misbehaving,  does  his  very  best  not  to  see  him. 
Tremendous  are  the  groans  and  hisses  and  hoot- 
ings  that  are  launched  upon  the  head  of  his 
Junior,  who,  pale  with  mortification  and  rage, 
brings  up  the  rear  of  the  procession,  and  takes 
up  his  position  beneath  the  Vice- Chancellor's 
chair. 

Long  did  the  hurricane  from  on  high  descend 
upon  that  devoted  and  obnoxious  head.  The 
Proctor  raised  his  cap  and  bowed.  The  Yice- 
Chancellor  raised  his  cap  and  bowed.  It  was  all 
of  no  avail  ;  and  the  business  of  the  day 
threatened  to  be  enacted  in  dumb-show,  when  a 
stentorian  voice  cried  out  aloft, 

"  Pity  the  sorrows  of  that  Proctor  man, 
Whose  trembling  limbs  have  brought  him  to  your  floor." 

The  shock  of  laughter  thereby  created,  with 
electrical  effect  cleared  the  dark  clouds  above, 
and  the  distinguished  strangers  were  individually 
introduced  to  have  their  degrees  conferred. 

A  rotund  and  rubicund  cleric  next  proceeded 
to  deliver  an  Oration  —  a  prolix   and  pompous 
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effusion  in  Latin,  honoured  by  a  running  fire  of 
comments  from  on  high, — "  Cut  it  short,  old  boy," 
"  That'll  do,'5  "The  rest  next  time,"  until  at 
length  the  impatience  became  so  vociferously 
demonstrative  that  the  oration  was  acted  in  dumb- 
show.  Nevertheless,  the  Orator  was  not  to  be  put 
down  !  The  more  the  gods  screamed,  the  more 
his  arms  whirled  away  like  a  wind-mill ;  and  the 
more  he  gesticulated,  the  more  the  screams  from 
the  gallery  made  the  very  walls  and  timbers 
shake  as  if  sympathetic  with  the  laughter !  This 
performance  being  at  last  played  out,  the  recita- 
tions of  Essays  and  Odes  commenced.  In  the 
Rostrum  stood  the  various  prizemen,  almost  as 
pale  with  nervousness  as  the  white  kerchiefs 
round  their  necks.  Sympathetic  applause  greeted 
every  young  man  as  he  stepped  forward  and  com- 
menced his  composition ;  while  from  the  semi- 
circle around,  and  from  the  Area  beneath,  kindly 
faces  of  friends  and  relatives  looked  on  with  pride 
and  satisfaction. 

The  victories  and  achievements  of  the  world 
will  bring  proud  moments  to  the  hearts  of  men  ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  after  a  life-long 
labour,  the  toil-worn  man  looks  back  upon  any 
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event  of  existence  with  a  happier,  sunnier  smile, 
than  upon  that  hour  when  he  stood  in  the  Ros- 
trum of  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  while  the  com- 
panions of  his  school]  and  college  days  from  the 
jocund  galleries  above — the  mother,  sister,  or  (it 
may  be  clearer  yet)  the  fair  young  English  maid 
to  whom  his  untainted  love  was  given — the  father, 
brother,  guardian,  friend,  in  the  Area  beneath — 
joined  in  the  heart-swelling  cheer,  and  each  and 
all,  encouraged  by  their  friendly  looks,  the  suc- 
cessful candidate,  with  quivering  lip  and  trem- 
bling frame,  and  voice  choked  with  agitation, 
summoning  up  courage  to  pronounce  the  words 
that  had  won  him  the  honours  of  a  University. 

A  mother's  gentle  smile,  mingling  with  her 
tears  of  honest  pride,  has  often  been  the  dearest 
reward  which  has  crowned  the  triumphs  of  that 
Rostrum.  Alma  Mater !  long,  long  may  the  tradi- 
tions of  that  Theatre  be  preserved !  the  common 
home  for  one  bright  day  of  youth  and  age ;  of  all 
that  is  venerable,  and  all  that  is  joyous ;  the  com- 
mon centre  of  all  the  best  emotions  that  can  move 
men's  hearts  ;  the  nursery  of  hope  and  of  honour- 
able ambition ;  the  starting-post  from  whence 
go  forth  the  young  probationers  proved  and  tested 
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in  the  crucible  of  learning,  to  be  the  pillars, 
guardians,  props,  and  stays  of  England's  manli- 
ness and  England's  might ;  the  goal  towards 
which  the  old  man's  steps  are  turned  to  hear  the 
welcome  "  Placetne  vobis.  Doctores,  placetne  vobis, 
Magistri,"  which  myites  the  best  of  England's 
blood  and  talent  to  invest  with  a  title  of  honour 
the  man  who  has  done  the  State  good  service,  and 
deserved,  when  his  work  is  finished  and  his  years 
are  sped,  the  approving  recognition  of  his  country- 
men ! 

Miss  Lawson  and  Mabel  were  seated  opposite 
the  Hostrum  in  which  Blount  stood ;  Sir  Nigel 
and  the  Colonel  were  in  the  Area.  At  length  the 
time  came  for  the  Newdigate  to  be  recited.  Now 
pale,  now  red,  and  then  again  very  pale,  Blount 
essayed  to  commence.  Evidently  the  building 
was  spinning  round  before  his  eyes  like  a  tee- 
totum. Happily  the  cheers  of  the  "  adolescentes," 
and  the  look  his  uncle  gave  him  from  below,  re- 
assured him,  and  he  commenced.  In  a  subdued 
undertone  the  first  three  or  four  couplets  were 
delivered,  but  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
exacting  deities  on  high.  "  Speak  up,"  "  A  little 
1  ouder,  if  you  please,  Sir,"  "  Pat  him  on  the  back," 
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"  Lend  him  a  smelling-bottle,"  and  a  few  other 
facetious  addresses  of  the  same  character  quickly 
fell  upon  ^his  ears,  creating  great  merriment 
amongst  the  audience,  and  only  aggravating  poor 
Blount's  sufferings.  These  jokes  however  accom- 
plished a  good  work.  Blount's  eye  caught  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  Mabel's  face.  He  saw  her 
crimson  with  confusion.  In  an  instant  he  was 
himself  again.  A  life's  history  has  often  been 
wrought  out  of  a  single  look.  It  was  so  with 
him.  The  few  moments  which  elapsed  (far  shorter 
than  it  takes  to  tell  what  had  occurred)  between 
the  exclamation  "  Pat  him  on  the  back,"  and  his 
observation  of  the  expression  on  Mabel's  face, 
until  his  recommencing  his  task,  had  flooded  his 
heart  with  strange  feelings  of  re-assurance.  He 
had  thought  a  hundred  things  in  those  seconds, 
all  of  which  were  deductions  drawn  from  the 
blush  upon  Mabel's  cheek.  If  she  blushed  again 
it  was  with  pleasure  on  hearing  the  ringing  ap- 
plause which  followed  the  rest  of  the  prize  poem. 
With  clear  utterance,  distinct  emphasis,  and 
modest  tone  the  remainder  of  the  lines  were 
enunciated. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  was  "Petra."     After 
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invoking  the  Spirit  of  Poetry,  and  sketching  the 
early  history  of  the  city  of  Edom,  the  land  of  the 
Man  of  Uz,  the  Morning  Star  of  Song,  the 
poem  proceeded  to  describe  the  appearance  of 
the  rock-hewn  city. 

0  passing  beautiful,  iu  this  wild  spot, 

Temples,  and  tombs,  and  dwellings  all  forgot ! 

One  sea  of  sunlight  far  around  them  spread, 

And  skies  of  sapphire  mantling  overhead  : 

They  seem  no  work  of  man's  creative  hand, 

Where  Labour  wrought  as  wayward  Fancy  plami'd ; 

But  from  the  rock,  as  if  by  magic  grown, 

Eternal — silent — beautiful — alone  ' 

Not  virgin  white,  like  that  old  Doric  shrine, 

Where  once  Athena  held  her  rites  divine  : 

Not  saintly  grey,  like  many  a  minster  fane 

That  crowns  the  hill  or  sanctifies  the  plain  : 

But  rosy  red !  as  if  the  blush  of  dawn 

Which  first  beheld  them  were  not  yet  withdrawn ; 

The  hues  of  youth  upon  a  brow  of  woe, 

Which  men  call'd  old  two  thousand  years  ago  ! 

Match  me  such  marvel,  save  in  Eastern  clime, 

A  rose-red  city,  "  half  as  old  as  Time.*' 

As  soon  as  this  genuine  artistic  touch,  exqui- 
sitely true  to  nature,  and  equally  beautiful  in 
poetic  conception,  was  heard,  a  prolonged  shout 
of  delight  rent  the  air !  It  was  the  recognition, 
hearty  and  spontaneous,  of  the  true  metal  which 
ram?  current  through  the  whole  assemblage.    This 
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was  no  mere  essay  in  versification,  as  Newdigates 
sometimes  are.  It  was  poetry — poetry  to  live  in 
men's  memories  and  rise  upon  their  lips  in  after 
years.  As  such  it  was  recognized :  and  never 
perhaps  since  Heber's  "  Palestine  "  took  its  place 
upon  the  pages  of  English  Song,  has  any  passage 
of  a  Newdigate  been  hailed  with  louder  demon- 
strations of  delight  than  followed  upon  the  close 
of  this,  with  the  line, 

A  rose-red  city,  "  half  as  old  as  Time." 

Having  once  thoroughly  won  the  ears  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  Undergraduates,  they  ungrudg- 
ingly cheered  and  applauded  each  successive 
clause  of  the  Poem,  up  to  the  final  paragraph, 
which  ran  as  follows  : — ■ 


Daughter  of  Sion,  fallen  as  thou  art, 
Far  other  strains  address  thy  sorrowing  heart ! 
Though  bare  thy  mountains,  and  thy  vales  forlorn, 
Unblest  by  culture,  yield  thee  brier  and  thorn, — 
Yet  shall  thy  wilderness  break  forth  and  sing, 
The  myrtle  smile,  the  graceful  cedar  spring, 
Life-giving  streams  thy  barren  rocks  disclose, 
And  all  the  desert  "  blossom  like  the  rose." 
Thy  scatter'd  sons,  though  now  they  wander  wide, 
Shall  yet  be  gathered  to  thy  longing  side  ; 
And  all  Ezekiel's  solemn  vision  be 
A  type  of  faithful  love  fulfill'd  in  thee. 
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Yea,  though  rude  hands  have  spoil'd  fair  Salem's  towers, 

Though  steps  profane  have  press'd  her  hallow'd  bowers  ; 

Though  Siloa's  brook  no  longer  softly  flows 

Past  by  the  hill  where  once  her  glory  rose, — 

Yet  fear  not  thou  !  the  voice  of  Love  divine 

Still  cries,  "  Awaken  thee,"  "Arise  and  shine  !  " 

"  There  is  a  river  "  which  shall  yet  make  blest 

Thy  heavenly  home,  the  city  of  thy  rest. 

That  holy  city,  seen  by  prophet  eyes, 

Waits  but  the  signal  that  shall  rend  the  skies. 

And  thou  shalt  all  the  glorious  sight  behold, 

The  walls  of  jasper,  and  the  streets  of  gold : 

The  twelve  bright  angels,  eager  to  unfurl 

The  twelve  broad  gates,  and  every  gate  a  pearl  : 

The  tree  of  life,  beside  the  crystal  wave, 

With  "  leaves  to  heal  the  nations,"  and  to  save  : 

And  Him  reveal'd,  whom  thou  so  dimly  knew, 

The  Lamb — thy  sacrifice  and  temple  too, 

Whom  seraphs  veil  their  faces  when  they  sing, 

Thine  own  thrice  holy  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King ! 

And  there  no  sun  shall  daily  need  to  rise ; 

And  there  no  moon  shall  nightly  sail  the  skies : 

What  need  of  sun  by  day  or  moon  by  night ; 

The  Lord  thy  glory,  and  the  Lamb  thy  light ! 

Thy  portion  there,  where  time  itself  shall  be 

One  long,  long  rest,  one  sabbath-day  to  thee. ' 

Blount  made  his  bow  to  the  Vice-Chancellor 
and  prepared  to  retire.  This  thoroughly  Biblical, 
almost  sublime  peroration  of  his  Poem  had  hushed, 
as  it  were  awed,  the  audience  into  such  a  silence 
that  the  slightest  movement  was  regarded  with 
impatience. 
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The  silence  was  prolonged  a  few  moments 
after  the  last  cadence  of  his  voice  had  died  away. 
It  seemed  almost  profanity  to  break  the  spell 
which  the  solemn  words  had  worked  upon  the 
crowd  of  living  beings.  But  the  moments  of 
silence  were  not  allowed  to  be  many.  The  clap- 
ping of  hands  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs  quick- 
ly commenced  when  the  public  saw  that  Blount 
was  retiring  from  the  Rostrum.  Then  did  a  long, 
loud  thunder  of  crowning  approbation  pour  down 
upon  his  head  from  the  gallery,  which  made  the 
dust  rise  and  the  timbers  quiver,  to  the  amaze- 
ment and  partial  alarm  of  some  of  the  ladies 
below* 

*  The  lines  above  quoted  are  extracted  from  the  Newdigate 
of  the  year  1845.  The  author  has  taken  the  liberty  of  making 
these  quotations,  and  using  them,  in  order  to  give  as  much 
reality  as  possible  to  a  scene  which  he  hopes  has  been  pretty 
faithfully  described.  Strictly  speaking,  an  anachronism  has 
been  committed,  because  the  date  at  which  Blount  Tempest 
won  the  Newdigate  must  have  been  about  1S52  or  1853. 
The  author's  object  has  been  to  describe  a  Commemoration 
with  fidelity  ;  and  though  the  action  of  his  story  necessitates 
a  date  almost  ten  years  later  than  that  at  which  the  Rev. 
John  William  Burgon  (then  of  Worcester  College,  now  Fellow 
of  Oriel,  and  Vicar  of  St  Mary  the  Virgin)  won  his  well- 
merited  prize,  still  Commemorations  are  so  like  one  another, 
that  it  may  be  truly  said,  "  Ex  uno,"  &c.  &c.  In  quoting  this 
poem  on  Petra,  he  has  done  so  from  the  loyal  feeling  of  ad- 
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At  length  the  business  of  the  day  was  over. 
The  stately  procession  re-formed.  The  Vice- Chan- 
cellor, Heads  of  Houses,  and  their  guests,  swept 
out  of  the  Theatre,  and  Blount  was  quickly  by 
the  side  of  his  friends,  to  conduct  them  to  a  colla- 
tion in  the  Hall  of  Magdalen  College.  Warmly 
and  earnestly  did  Miss  Lawson  and  the  Colonel 
shake  him  by  the  hand  and  congratulate  him. 
His  uncle's  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder  ;  but 
the  old  man's  heart  was  too  full  for  words.  His 
dead  brother  was  in  his  thoughts,  and  his  silence 
was  eloquent  with  love.  And  Mabel !  what  of 
her  as  Blount  turned  to  her  and  offered  his  arm  ? 
Had  she  no  kind  words  or  congratulations  for 
him  ?  How  the  brook  prattles  when  the  hill-top 
waters,  long  pent  up,  at  last  rise  over  the  coffer- 
dam, and  with  confused  sound  jump  and  spring 
and  clash  over  all  the  stones  and  pebbles  in  their 
way  !   And  how  did  Mabel  prattle,  as  her  feelings, 

miration  with  which  he  has  ever  regarded  it,  as  beyond  donbt 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  Newdigate  poems  ever  written ;  in 
composition  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best,  in  poetic  feeling 
(as  the  author  humbly  ventures  to  think)  without  a  rival; 
and  the  reader  will  believe  his  assertion,  and  couple  it  with  a 
smile,  when  informed  that  this  expression  of  opinion  emanates 
from  one  who  competed  for  the  prize,  and — did  not  get  it. 
"  Palmam  qui  meruit,"  &c. 
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long  pent  up  inside  that  Theatre,  sought  an  outlet ; 
and  when  they  had  found  it,  dashed  one  sentence 
into  another,  and  one  word  into  another ;  and  all 
wTas  so  spasmodic,  and  so  rattling,  and  so  indis- 
tinct, that  Blount — vain  Blount — anxious  to  drink 
in  any  word  of  praise  or  satisfaction  from  her  lips, 
only  heard  a  confused  jumble  of  expletives  about 
the  various  incidents  of  the  morning,  with  scarcely 
•a  reference  to  the  JNewdigate. 

He  felt  disappointed  ;  perhaps  a  little  hurt. 
While,  all  the  time,  the  young  heart  throbbing 
against  his  arm  was  in  reality  so  full  that  it  could 
only  overflow  with  vague  and  indistinct  and 
rambling  utterances. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  Mabel  when  Magdalen 
was  reached,  and  her  attention  could  be  distracted 
by  the  beautiful  scene  in  which  she  found  her- 
self. 

The  noble  old  hall  (that  hall  in  which  King- 
James's  fatal  Commission  had  sat),  wainscoted 
with  oak,  and  the  high- table  decorated  with  the 
College  plate,  amidst  a  perfect  bank  of  flowers, 
and  the  various  tables  enlivened  with  the  gay 
dresses  of  ladies  interspered  among  the  sombre 
gowns  of  members  of  the  College — wore  its  very 
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best  and  gayest  aspect  on  that  Commemoration 
day.  Upon  the  spectacle,  the  familiar  faces  of 
"Wolsey  and  Cardinal  Pole,  Addison  and  Dean 
Collett,  Prince  Henry  the  elder  brother  of  King 
Charles  I.,  Henry  VIII.,  Prince  Rupert,  the  re- 
nowned and  sturdy  Hough,  and  most  recent  of 
all,  but  as  venerable  as  any,  the  portrait  of  the 
sexagenarian  President  of  Magdalen,  looked  down 
from  their  canvases.  Amidst  the  rattle  and  the 
din  of  plates,  the  rushing  about  of  waiters,  and  the 
babel  of  male  and  female  voices  relieved  from  all 
constraint,  and  rattling  out  small-talk  as  fast  as 
words  could  run,  the  collation  passed  over  merrily. 
Then  was  the  Founder's  cup  upon  the  high  table 
iilled  to  the  brim,  and  amidst  breathless  silence 
the  health  of  the  President  was  proposed  to  the 
assembled  company.  Swiftly  approaching  his 
100th  year,  the  toast  had  to  be  drank  in  the 
.absence  of  him  to  whom  it  did  honour,  but  none 
the  less  heartily  did  every  member  of  the  College 
make  the  roof  and  walls  echo  with  cheers. 

Presently  a  grave  and  reverend  old  Don  rose, 
,and  said, — ■ 

"  Although  they  were  unused  to  the  proposal 
of  toasts  in  that  hall,  still  there  were  occasions 
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that  justified  a  departure  from  College  usage.  I 
have  the  greater  confidence  aud  pleasure  in  sub- 
mitting a  toast  to  the  notice  of  the  company  pre- 
sent, because  it  not  only  has  the  approval  of  the 
venerable  President,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  at 
his  desire  that  I  introduce  it. 

"  Honour  has  been  done  to  our  College  this  day 
by  one  of  its  members.  You  all  know  to  whom 
I  refer  " — (here  a  loud  burst  of  applause  inter- 
rupted the  speaker).  "  To  you,  Mr  Blount  Tem- 
pest (he  continued),  both  the  President  and  the 
Fellows  of  this  College  surrounding  me  at  this 
table,  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  their  con- 
gratulations, wishing  you  every  success  in  your 
academical  career,  and  that  you  may  be  spared  to 
do  honour  not  onl}T  to  our  College,  but  to  the 
ancient  name  you  bear  and  to  the  respected 
Baronet,  sitting  beside  you,  whom  we  all  welcome 
heartily  among  us  to-day.  As  the  heir  of  him  who 
has  worn  that  name  with  unsullied  dignity,  we 
trust  that  the  present  moment  will  be  one  of  satis- 
faction and  of  congratulation  to  both.  Mr  Blount 
Tempest,  the  President  and  the  Fellows,  the 
Undergraduates  and  members  of  this  ancient 
foundation,  drink  vour  health." 
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A  loud  and  long-prolonged  shout  of  delight, 
followed  by  vociferous  cheers  from  young  and 
sturdy  lungs ,  followed  this  unexpected  but  deeply 
gratifying  compliment.  "  Tempest,  your  health," 
"  Tempest,  old  boy,  your  jolly  good  health," 
"  Your  health,  Tempest,  and  one  cheer  more  for 
Sir  Nigel,"  was  shouted  from  every  corner  of  the 
Hall,  while  silver-tankards  and  "  tongues  "  flour- 
ished in  the  air,  and  poor  Blount  looked  as  if  he 
would  be  grateful  to  the  roof  if  it  would  fall  in  and 
crush  him,  or  to  the  floor  if  it  would  suddenly  gape 
and  swallow  him  up.  He  briefly  and  tremulously 
stammered  out  a  few  words  of  thanks,  the  burden 
of  which  was  that  he  acknowledged  it  was  a  proud 
satisfaction  to  be  so  honoured  ;  but  that  he  valued 
it  most  on  account  of  the  pleasure  it  must  give 
to  that  best  of  friends,  his  second  father,  and 
guardian,  Sir  Nigel. 

Then  the  party  broke  up,  and  in  knots  and 
groups  and  couples  the  assembly  wandered  about 
the  College,  examined  the  chapel,  or  strolled  round 
Magdalen  walks. 

With  Mabel  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  the  rest 
of  the  party  strolling  wherever  their  fancy  led 
them,  Blount  pointed  out  St  John's  stone  pulpit 
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in  the  first  quadrangle.  Then  they  visited,  by 
permission,  the  historic  room,  with  oriel  window 
over  the  inner  gateway,  known  as  the  "Founder's 
Chamber,"  in  which  so  many  of  the  Kings  of 
England  have  been  entertained  ;  where  Richard 
III.  and  Henry  VII.  and  his  sons  Arthur  and 
Henry,  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege :  then  the  Chapel  and  Ante -Chapel' were 
visited  ;  *  next  the  Library,  wherein  the  Venetian- 
velvet  shoe  and  brocaded  stocking  of  the  Founder 
provoked    much    merriment,    and    suggested    to 

*  In  this  chamber  Dr  Routh  expired,  Dec.  23rd,  1854,  in 
his  100th  year,  and  as  stated,  p.  79,  a  sexagenarian  President 
of  the  College.  Since  then  it  has  undergone  a  thorough 
restoration,  together  with  two  adjoining  chambers.  Having 
been  fitted  up  for  what  it  originally  was  —  a  banqueting 
chamber,  the  furniture,  decorations,  and  appointments,  down 
to  the  smallest  item,  have  been  manufactured  in  most  exact 
imitation  of  the  fashion  and  usage  of  Richard  IH.'s  time,  or 
thereabout.  Here  is  no  modem  imitation  of  medievalism. 
The  chamber  has  its  historical  associations !  It  is  part  of  the 
great  Quadrangle,  and  is  the  most  highly  decorated  portion  of 
that  "absolutest"  gem  of  collegiate  architecture.  Its  an- 
cient open  roof-beams,  its  panelled  walls,  its  oriel  windows, 
have  been  carefully  restored ;  every  particle  of  furniture  and 
fitting  has  been  rigidly  made  to  "date;"  and  the  result  is 
that  there  is  not,  perhaps,  in  England  at  this  moment  in 
severely  correct  restoration,  and  in  historical  interest,  any 
ancient  room  which  can  surpass  in  interest  the  "  Founder's 
Chamber  "  of  Magdalen  College. 
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Mabel  that  lie  must  have  been  afflicted  with. 
"  elephantiasis  ;  "  and  long  and  with  admiration 
did  they  linger  in  that  cloistered  quadrangle, — 
the  glorv  of  Gothic  architecture  in  England. 
From  the  College  they  passed  forward  to  the 
"walks,"  Mabel  being  curious  to  see  the  famous 
"Addison's  Walk." 

"  Our  College  is  very  proud  of  Addison,"  said 
Blount,  as  he  and  Mabel  wandered  along  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees  that  now  bear  his  name. 

"  You  may  well  be  so,"  answered  Mabel.  "  I 
cannot  conceive  anything  more  delightful  than  to 
belong  to  a  College  such  as  yours !  It  is  so 
beautiful  in  itself,  so  venerable  in  age  and  asso- 
ciation !  " 

"  John  Hampden  belonged  to  us." 

"  Did  he,  indeed  !  You  have  great  men  to 
emulate,  Blount." 

"To  emulate.  I  hope  I  shall  never  need  to 
emulate  the  firmness  of  the  latter,  Mabel ;  and  I 
trust  I  may  be  happier  than  the  former." 

"  Do  circumstances  make  heroes,  do  you 
think  ?  "  she  inquired,  looking  up  into  his  face. 

"  No,  Mabel,  I  do  not  think  so !  Circum- 
stances reveal  or   develop   heroism   of  character 
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but  do  not  create  it.     It  may  be  latent,  but  must 
be  inborn." 

"  Then  you  may  possess  Hampden's  firmness, " 
she  said,  with  a  saucj'  smile. 

"  I  may,  indeed,"  replied  Blount,  with  a 
laugh,  "but  at  least  I  hope  I  may  be  spared  the 
trial  of  having  to  exercise  it." 

"  We  shall  see.  None  of  us  can  foresee  events. 
Eemember,  I  shall  quote  Hampden  to  you  if 
ever—" 

"God  forbid/'  ejaculated  Blount. 
"  Why   do  you   interrupt  me  ?    if   ever  you 
have  to  ! — Now,  what  was  I  going  to  say  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  you  meant,  to  struggle  with  op- 
pression or  misfortune." 

"  No,  I  am  afraid  I  was  not  serious  enough  for 
that,"  and  with  a  short  joyous  laugh  she  continued, 
Ci  I  was  only  thinking  of — well,  no  matter,  it  was 
a  silly  thought  ;  and  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be 
grave  and  solemn  among  these  learned  walks  and 
bowers." 

u  We  won't  be  solemn  to-day,  Mabel.  I 
wonder  whether  either  Hampden  or  Addison  ever 
felt  as  happy  in  their  Oxford  days  as  I  feel  to-day. 
It  is  such  perfect  happiness  to  have  you  here." 
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"  Me  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mabel,  you  know  it  is.  You  must 
know  it.  Have  you  not  known  every  act  and 
turn  of  my  life  for  years  now,  ever  since  we  first 
met  at  AVarfdale  ?  " 

Mabel  was  silent.  The  arm  that  leant  upon 
Blount  slightly  trembled,  but  her  face  was  turned 
away,  looking  through  the  trees  at  the  flowers  on 
the  water's  edge. 

So  Blount  continued, — 

"I  know  nothing  of  your  thoughts  or  feel- 
ings, Mabel, — absolutely  nothing.  I  have  been 
wandering  like  a  traveller  across  an  unknown 
tract  of  country  lost  in  darkness,  and  seeing  a 
light — one  only  light  in  the  distance,  which  he 
knows  not  whether  he  shall  ever  reach.  You  are 
that  light  upon  my  way,  Mabel." 

"Oh,  Blount,  Blount,"  she  stammered,  and 
her  blood  turned  chill,  and  her  young  form  bent, 
and  her  head  drooped  over  her  breast. 

"  Do  not  trifle  with  me,  Blount.  Remember 
who  and  what  I  am,  and  for  Willoughby's  sake 
respect  my  dependent  position." 

"Respect,  Mabel !  No  man  loves  where  he  does 
not  respect." 
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"  Love  !  Do  you  love  me  ?  do  you  love — love 
me  ? "  and  her  large  shadowed  eyes  opened  like 
great  orbs ;  and  with  a  fixed,  blazing  look  peered 
into  his  face,  while  her  body  trembled  from  head 
to  foot,  as  [the  earth  trembles  and  quivers  at  the- 
shock  of  an  earthquake. 

It  was  now  Blount  that  was  silenced.  He 
stood  awed  in  presence  of  the  girl  whose  passion- 
ate feelings  he  had  so  suddenly  awakened.  He 
was  unprepared  for  this  burst  of  emotion.  Far 
from  expecting  to  be  questioned  as  to  his  love, 
he  had  merely  anticipated  revealing  his  own 
thoughts,  and  having  his  suit  accepted  or  re- 
jected. 

Mabel  saw  his  hesitation,  and  instantly  re- 
sumed :  "  You  call  this  Addison's  Walk !  Re- 
member him,  Blount ;  and  think  what  came  of  his 
ill-assorted  marriage." 

"  But  he  married  so  much  above  his  station,. 
Mabel." 

"  And  would  you  marry  so  much  beneath 
yours?"  she  impetuously  inquired.  "Whether 
above  or  below,  there  is  no  happiness  for  the  man 
who  either  looks  down  upon  his  wife,  or  upon 
whom  his  wife  looks  down !  " 
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"But,  Mabel,  this  is  a  most  exaggerated  view 
of  circumstances !  As  Colonel  Massey's  adopted 
child,  you  are  placed  in  a  position  equal  to  my 
own !  Were  it  not  so,  a  husband  lifts  a  woman 
to  his  own  position  when  he  marries  her.  Be 
more  reasonable,  Mabel." 

"  Reasonable  ! "  she  exclaimed,  a  smile  waving 
over  the  strand-like  smoothness  of  her  cheek ;  "a 
woman  does  not  reason,  she  feck.'" 

"  And  have  you  no  feeling  for  me,  Mabel  ? 
Can  you  possibly  doubt  the  love  I  feel  for  you, 
and  of  which  every  circumstance  of  my  life  must 
have  convinced  you  ?  " 

"  Your  love !  "  again  she  murmured  with  a 
soft,  plaintive  voice.  "You  love  me — me — . 
You  love  me !  " 

"  Yes !  I  love  you,  Mabel,  I  love  you  with  all 
my  soul :  as  God  above  is  my  witness,  I  utterly 
love  you." 

"  Hu-u-ush,  Blomit,"  she  gasped — sibilating 
the  word  with  a  prolonged,  whispering  utterance. 
"  Do  not  call  Him  to  witness  anything  but  that 
your  own  conscience  solemnly  ratifies." 

"  Why  then,  Mabel,  I  swear  it." 

"You  swear  it.      You  swear  you  love  me — you 
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love  me ! "  muttered  the  girl,  ruminating  the 
words  within  herself,  and  echoing  them  upon  her 
lips. 

"Do  you  not  believe  me,  Mabel?  You  must 
believe !  Look  up,  Mabel.  Look  at  me :  look 
into  my  eyes  with  yours,  and  tell  me  that  you 
believe  me !  Oh !  for  God's  sake  do  not  reject 
my  love !  " 

She  spoke  not.  She  answered  not ;  but  her 
hand  closed  upon  his  arm,  as  it  were  a  vice,  and 
her  head  fell  lifelessly  upon  his  breast. 

A  lengthened  pause  ensued.  She  lay  like 
Juliet  in  a  trance.  Ever  and  again  the  unnerved 
girl  drew  a  prolonged  breath,  and  heavily  sighed. 
Then  her  hand  closed  once  more  upon  his  arm 
with  tender  pressure,  and  then  relapsed. 

"Mine! — my  Mabel!  mine  only:  mine  for 
evermore,"  whispered  Blount,  as  her  eyelids  open- 
ed, and  her  eyes  from  beneath  the  willow-like 
lashes,  fringed  with  tears,  with  stedfast  gaze 
fixed  themselves  upon  his  face;  and  her  lips, 
slowly  parting,  moved  with  voiceless  words  that 
sank  again  into  her  heart  unuttered,  like  the 
thoughts  unutterable  that  brooded  there. 
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And  the  meadow-grass  waved  and  smiled : 
<md  the  breath  of  air  moving  the  Cherwell  Waters, 
made  the  lilies  lift  their  heads  and  nod  assent  to 
vows  as  pure  and  virgin- white  with  truth  as  their 
own  unblemished  crests  ;  birds  in  the  air  sans: 
carols  like  jubilant  celebrants  of  plighted  vows ; 
and  Magdalen  rooks  from  the  summits  of  the 
trees  in  musical  bass-note  intoned  a  litany  of  love  ; 
while  the  "most  tuneable  and  melodious  bells"* 
from  the  College  tower  rang  out  Aniens  with 
peal  on  peal,  as  if  they  too  had  heard  the  oath 
borne  by  couriers  of  the  air  up  to  Heaven,  and 
joined  the  melodious  choir  with  chiming  benedic- 
tions. 

*  Anthony  "Wood. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


SOLILOQUIZING. 
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N  the  furthest  pen-fold  of  "  The  Cock ,y 
at  Temple  Bar  sat  Geoffrey  Tem- 
pest. The  office-hours  of  Probyn, 
Shirley,  and  Trigg  were  over,  and 
Geoffrey  had  enjoyed  his  steak,  one  of  the  unap- 
proachable rump-steaks  of  the  Cock. 

He  sat  muttering  Tennyson's  lines, — 

"  Thou  fattenest  by  the  greasy  gleam 

In  haunts  of  hungry  sinners, 

Old  boxes,  larded  with  the  steam 

Of  thirty  thousand  dinners. 

"  We  fret,  we  fume,  would  shift  our  skins, 
Would  quarrel  with  our  lot." 

"  I  do  quarrel  with  mine,  by  all  that's  sacred 
and  all  that's  the  other  thing,"  said  Geoffrey  to 
himself. 
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"  What's  to  be  done  ?  what's  safest  to  be  clone? 
This  devil  Creevy  will  stick  at  nothing  to  serve 
his  own  ends  :  and  he  thinks  to  make  use  of  me 
to  serve  them !  Persuasive  rascal !  How  he 
thought  to  walk  round  me,  and  make  me  swallow 
his  golden  bait.  No,  no,  old  boy.  It  won't  do  ! 
Stop  !  why  won't  it  do  ?  His  little  game  is  not  a 
bad  game  ;  and,  to  be  sure, — Ha,  ha  !  only  just 
to  think  that  he  has  not  seen  half  my  hand,  after 
all.  Oh,  Creevy,  Creevy  !  you  sly  old  sinner, 
if  you  could  only  take  a  peep  at  the  trump-card 
in  the  corner,  how  you  would  stare  !  You  have 
not  seen  it,  and  you  won't,  until  Geoffrey  Tem- 
pest chooses. 

c  Wanted  an  Heiress,  fitted  to  till 
A  post  of  distinction  with  competent  skill.' 

That's  the  tune  to  sing  to,  isn't  it,  Creevy  ?  but 
you  little  think  that  I've  got  two  strings  for  this 
beau"   (and  he  slapped  his  thighs  with  delight). 

"  Clara  Har court's  a  jolly  fine  girl,  I  allow. 
Clara,  my  dear,  here's  your  very  good  health." 
(Geoffrey  sipped  his  wine,  and  smiled  at  the  brass 
rod  and  curtains  on  the  opposite  side  of  his  dining- 
box,  as  if  he  saw  there  the  skirts  of  her  garment.) 
"  Hang  you  with  guineas,  my  beauty,  put  you  in 
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possession  of  a  fine  estate,  and  Geoffrey  Tempest 's 
your  man,  but  not  otherwise,  not  that  we  know 
of,  Clara  darling." 

"  So,  you're  going  to  strike,  are  you,  Creevy  ? 
Don't  be  in  too  great  a  hurry,  the  iron's  not  hot 
enough  yet ;  let  us  take  our  turns,  my  schemer, 
master  first,  then  man  ;  my  turn  first."  (He  emp- 
tied his  glass,  and  refilled  it.)  "  Take  a  cab  to 
Half-Moon  Street — eh,  Creevy  ?  Suppose  we 
lengthen  the  journey  a  bit  ?  Suppose  we  take  the 
air  ?  A  drive  in  the  country  will  do  us  good. 
Heigho !  for  Hampton !  What  does  Rare  old 
Ben  say  ?  '  Retired  with  purpose' — purpose,  you 
see,  Creevy.  Bless  my  life,  how  does  the  line 
go  ?  "  (and  he  looked  up  at  the  dingy  old  clock 
face  as  if  for  information) . 
" '  — with  purpose ' — 

(yes,  that's  it), — 

*  Your  fair  worth  to  praise, 
'Mongst  Hampton  shades  or  Phcebus,  groves  of  bays, 
I  pluck' d  a  branch ' — 

"  I  forget  how  it  goes  on  :  but  no  matter,  I'm 
going  to  pluck  a  branch,  my  boy,  amongst  Hamp- 
ton shades,  at  least  I'm  going  to  try.  If  the  branch 
is  too  strong  to  be  plucked,  we  can  try  your  ten- 
der plant  next,  my  dear  Creevy !    Your  health 
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in  your  absence,  Creevy  !  Hope  your  trip  to  Ox- 
ford won't  have  done  you  any  harm  !  Anxious 
parent !  Went  to  see  Madame's  darling  child,  did 
you  ?  What  an  interest  you  have  in  the  leavings 
of  the  departed  Violoncello !  Is  the  dear  boy 
getting  on  well,  Creevy  ?  How's  his  voice7 
What  tender  solicitude,  you  old  humbug. 

"  Excuse  me,  my  dear  Sir,  I've  omitted  to  in- 
troduce you  to  Miss  Massey !  Heard  of  Miss 
Massey,  Creevy  ?  A  beautiful  girl,  I  can  tell  you  ; 
but  I  don't  think  I'll  introduce  you  yet.  I've  in- 
troduced myself,  and  be  hanged  to  it;  and  a 
precious  fool  I  looked,  I  could  tell  you,  if  I  chose 
to  speak.  But  I  don't,  Creevy  !  Hampton  is  my 
private  preserve — my  e  peculiar.' 

'  There  sleeps  my  Fairy  Queen,  Creevy, 
Frequently  of  the  night,  Creevy.'  " 

Then  he  fell  to  drinking  his  wine,  and  staring 
blankly  at  the  glass  in  his  hand.  His  brow  fell, 
and  he  was  lost  in  thought. 

At  last  he  roused  up  and  shook  himself. 

"  Win  or  lose,  it's  worth  the  venture,  cer- 
tainly," he  murmured  to  himself.  "  Shall  I  tell 
her  the  truth,  do  the  magnanimous,  reveal  all  I 
know  to  her,   and  then  throw  myself  upon  her 
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gratitude  ?  How  would  she  act  ? — Creevy,  if  you 
knew  my  secret,  could  you  tell  me  how  she  would 
act? 

"  All  depends  upon  the  throw  —  upon  one 
throw." 

Too  clever  Geoffrey  !  He  never  for  a  moment 
supposed  that  the  die  was  already  cast.  Had  he 
determined  to  have  played  an  honest  game,  the 
result  would  not  have  been  effected ;  but  like  all 
tortuous  minds  that  think  shrewdness  more  safe 
to  win  than  simple  honesty,  he  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  which  his  nature  prompted. 

"I  must  play  with  loaded  dice,"  he  said, 
ei  the  game  is  too  hazardous  for  honesty.  Besides, 
a  woman — a  mere  girl  is  most  easily  worked 
upon  by  her  fears  !  If  I  can  terrify  her  to  my 
purpose,  make  her  mine,  when  once  possessed  I 
can  afford  to  tear  away  the  veil  and  reveal  the 
truth.  Yes,  yes!  that's  the  safest  game.  It 
leaves  me  with  the  cards  in  my  own  hands,  and  I 
can  play  another  suit,  even  though  I  lose  this 
trick.  If  I  win,  I  win !  If  I  lose,  the  game 
is  not  lost,  it  can  be  won  still.  Down  with  my 
knave  of  trumps,  my  Creevy !  and  work  the  Half- 
Moon  Street  Oracle  ! " 


CHAPTER  V. 


A   PAIR    OF    LOVERS. 


ommemoratiox  ended,  Oxford  in  twen- 
ty-four hours  collapsed  into  a  quiet- 
ness that  made  it  look  like  a  city  of 
the  dead. 

Colonel  Massey  took  Miss  Lawson  and  Mabel 
back  to  Hampton- Court,  and  himself  proceeded  to 
London.  He  intended  to  remain  a  few  days  in 
town,  and  transact  the  business  with  Mr  Probyn, 
that  had  been  deferred  until  after  his  visit  to 
Oxford. 

Sir  Mgel  went  direct  from  Oxford  to  the 
North,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  arrival  of  his 
nephew.  The  Baronet  felt  a  little  disappointed, 
perhaps,  that  Blount  did  not  accompany  him; 
but  "boys  will  be  boys,"  he  said,  "and  it  is  very 
natural  that  Blount  should  like  to  run  up  to  town 
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to  enjoy  himself.  The  Ascot  Cup  will  be  rim 
for  in  a  few  days  ;  the  Operas  are  open  ;  the 
season's  at  its  gayest !  "  So  the  kind  old  man 
lined  his  nephew's  purse  plentifully,  bade  him 
farewell — hoped  he  would  have  a  pleasant  time 
of  it,  and  come  down  to  Warfdale  as  soon  as  he 
was  tired  of  gaiety. 

Sir  Nigel  little  guessed  the  motive  that  took 
his  nephew  to  London,  or  the  conversation  that 
had  occurred  the  night  before  in  Addison's  Walk. 
Blount  blushed  with  confusion,  feeling  that  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  a  thought  reserved 
from  his  uncle.  "It  will  only  be  for  a  few 
days,"  he  said  within  himself;  "and  when  I  get 
back  to  Warfdale  I  will  unbosom  myself,  and  ask 
his  sanction  to  our  engagement." 

So  the  party  broke  up.  Blount  announced  his 
intention  of  following  the  Colonel  to  town,  and 
having  seen  him  and  his  charge  off  to  London, 
returned  to  his  rooms  to  prepare  for  the  Long 
Vacation. 

Miss  Lawson  and  Mabel  were  once  again  do- 
mesticated at  Hampton- Court. 

Martha  Wilkins  was  busy  in  her  appropriate 
and  exclusive  sanctum — a  dark  apartment  of  un- 
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certain  shape  in  an  out-of-the-way  nook  of  a  par- 
ticular block  of  building  that  formed  a  not  very 
accessible  portion  of  the  Cardinal's  Palace.  It 
was  hung  round  with  ornaments  not  brighter 
to  look  at  than  useful  to  use,  tin  saucepans  and 
copper  stewpans,  which,  with  the  rows  of  plates 
and  dishes  on  the  shelves,  the  stone- ware  jugs  and 
basins  on  the  dresser,  the  duck  on  the  spit  turn- 
ing before  the  blazing  fire,  and  the  slices  of  apple 
and  the  ribbons  of  paring  on  the  table,  would  have 
constituted  a  picture  in  a  Dutchman's  eye,  worthy 
the  minute  pencil  and  elaborate  finish  of  a 
Gerard  Dow. 

Mrs  Wilkins  stood  leaning  over  the  kitchen- 
table,  the  light  from  a  diamoncl-paned  window 
that  gave  a  view  of  some  broken  tiles  and  a 
crumbling  mossy  brick  wall,  falling  on  her  homely 
face.  She  was  regarding  intently  an  apple,  that 
she  was  coring  and  quartering  preparatory  to  its 
being  added  to  a  heap  of  similar  pieces  that  had 
been  placed  in  a  pie-dish  before  her. 

Her  arms  were  bare  and  a  little  floury,  so  was 
her  face,  indeed  her  perked-up  little  nose  looked 
like  a  miniature  Mont  Blanc  capped  with  eternal 
snow.      She   had   just   been   making   a   mass   of 
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dough,  and  having  had  occasion  to  rub  the  index 
of  her  honest  face  with  her  hands,  had  left  a  coat- 
ing of  damp  farina  at  every  application. 

The  little  housekeeper  was  now  acting  as  cook ; 
doing  the  duties  of  the  kitchen  as  thoroughly  as 
she  performed  those  of  the  drawing-room. 

She  floured  the  dough  from  the  dredger,  took 
it  up,  turned  it,  flattened  it  out  with  the  rolling- 
pin,  placed  it  over  a  dish  of  fruit,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  cut  off  the  superfluous  pastry  round 
the  edge,  when  a  knock  at  the  door  apprized  her 
of  the  advent  of  some  tradesman's  errand  boy, 
perhaps  from  the  baker  with  the  biscuits,  perhaps 
from  the  fishmonger  with  the  soles.  Martha 
Wilkins  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  turn  her 
head.  She  merely  directed  her  visitor  to  come 
in. 

The  door  was  opened,  but  instead  of  the  kind 
of  person  she  expected,  there  appeared — a  gentle- 
man,— a  young  gentleman,  tolerably  good-look- 
ing, and  rather  fashionably  dressed  in  the  costume 
adopted  by  young  men  desirous  of  being  con- 
sidered stylish. 

"  Now,  then,  you  lazy  good-for-nothing,"  cried 
the  cook  in  her  most  cookish  voice,  "  you  ought 
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to  have  been  here  more  than  an  hour  ago.  And 
so  you  would  if  you  hadn't  been  wasting  your 
master's  time  at  marbles." 

"  Have  I  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mrs  Wil- 
kins  ?  "  inquired  a  voice  so  different  in  its  tone 
from  that  of  the  idlers  Jack  and  Tom  she  had 
expected,  that  in  the  suddenness  of  the  shock 
it  gave  her,  she  dropped  the  fork  with  which  she 
had  begun  to  ornament  the  pie-crust,  and  turning 
suddenly  round,  with  open  mouth,  staring  eyes, 
and  floury  nose,  confronted  the  unexpected 
intruder. 

"  Who  may  you  please  to  want,  sir  ?  "  she 
tisked,  at  last.  The  young  gentleman  tried  to 
suppress  a  laugh. 

"  I  think  I  am  right,"  he  said  presently, 
with  a  decidedly  prepossessing  manner.  "  I  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken.  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  housekeeper  of  my  mother's  dear  friend, 
Miss  Lawson." 

"Yes,  sir,  certainly  sir.  And  who  be  you, 
if  you  please  ?  " 

"My  name  is  Tempest,  the  nephew  of  Sir 
Nigel  Tempest,  of  whom  I  dare  say  you  have 
heard." 
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"  0  yes,  sir.  I  heard  of  Mm  inucli  when  I 
lived  at  Launcester." 

She  might  also  have  added  that  she  had  then 
and  since  heard  still  more  of  one  of  his  nephews. 
Her  homely  face  suddenly  became  in  a  glow  that 
made  the  whiteness  of  a  particular  portion  of  it 
a  thousand  times  more  conspicuous. 

"  And  have  heard  of  you  likewise,  sir,  if  I 
may  make  so  bold  as  to  say  so,  and  am  glad  to  see 
you  at  Hampton  Court.  My  ladies  is  out,  sir,  at 
least  one  on  'em  is,  that  is  Miss  Lawson ;  she  has 
gone  to  call  on  Lady  Dewlap. 

"  Miss  Massey  is  at  home,  sir.  I  think  she 
is  disengaged.  She  will  be  uncommon  glad  to 
see  you,  sir.  I  will  go  up-stairs  and  announce 
you,  sir." 

But  the  young  gentleman  did  not  appear  to 
be  in  a  hurry  to  leave  the  kitchen.  He  looked 
round  with  an  air  of  surprise,  noting  the  good 
housewifery  apparent  in  everything  that  met  his 
gaze. 

"  Really,  I  never  beheld  so  comfortable  a 
place  I  "  he  cried.  "  Do  you  manage  to  keep  all 
these  vessels  so  bright  and  clean  without  assist- 
ance ?" 
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"  I  coiild  have  a  scullery-maid  if  I  liked, 
sir,"  replied  the  old  woman  gravely ;  "  Miss 
Lawson  would  engage  a  footman,  if  I  chose  to 
ask  for  one  ;  but  I  wants  neither  maids  nor  men, 
and  my  ladies  don't  want  'em,  no  more  nor  I  do. 
This  way,  sir,  if  you  please." 

Like  most  of  her  calling,  she  did  not  like  to 
have  "gentlefolks"  intruding  into  her  dominions, 
and,  though  she  was  glad  to  see  Sir  jS"igel  Tem- 
pest's nephew,  was  impatient  of  any  question, 
even  from  him,  that  looked  ever  so  little  like 
prying  into  the  private  affairs  of  "her  la- 
dies." 

So  the  visitor  was  obliged  to  put  aside  his 
decided  inclination  for  a  gossip,  and  follow  the 
little  useful  domestic  out  of  the  well-kept  kitchen, 
and  up  the  cork-screw  stair-case.  She  put  her 
apron  on  the  handle  of  the  drawing-room  door,  to 
prevent  her  hand  soiling  it,  and  announced  "  Mr 
Tempest."  She  then  closed  the  door  as  the 
visitor  advanced,  and  hurried  back  exultantly  to 
her  culinary  preparations. 

Mabel  was  writing.  She  looked  up  hurriedly, 
but  the  smile  of  welcome  faded  almost  as  rapidly 
as  it  rose,  and  her  heart  felt  a  sudden  and  strong 
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revulsion  when  she  saw  that  it  was  Geoffrey,  not 
Blount  Tempest,  who  was  approaching  her. 

She  rose  from  her  seat  with  unaffected  dig- 
nity, gazing  gravely  but  coldly  on  the  young 
lawyer,  as,  with  hat  in  hand,  bowing,  smiling — 
in  short,  doing  his  best  to  render  himself  agree- 
able, he  crossed  the  carpet. 

"Miss  Lawson  is  not  at  home,"  she  saidy 
addressing  him  with  perfect  self-possession.  "  In 
about  an  hour  I  expect  her  to  return.  If  you 
like  to  repeat  your  call,  you  will  be  sure  to  see 
her  then." 

"My  visit  is  not  to  that  estimable  lady," 
replied  the  young  gentleman,  endeavouring  to 
look  the  devoted  swain  as  he  placed  his  hat  on 
the  table  and  proceeded  leisurely  to  take  off  his 
kid  gloves.  "  I  have  come  on  an  errand  of  the 
very  utmost  importance  to  her  pupil." 

"  Your  name  is  Geoffrey  Tempest,  is  it  not  ?  " 
she  demanded. 

"It  is,"  was  the  reply,  "and,  as  you,  no 
doubt,  are  aware,  I  am  pursuing  the  profession  of 
the  Law." 

"I  cannot  see  that  I  have  anything  to  do* 
with  that,  sir." 
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"  Pardon  me  !  "  exclaimed  the  young  lawyer, 
coolly  placing  himself  in  a  chair  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  table,  rm"  you  have  everything 
to  do  with  it." 

She  gazed  at  him  with  an  expression  of 
amazement  that  would  have  settled  the  preten- 
sions of  a  less  ardent  pretender. 

"  Favour  me  by  listening  with  patience  for  a 
few  minutes,  Miss  Massey ;  I  assure  you  it  will 
not  be  time  unprofltably  employed,  for  your  in- 
terests are  closely  involved  in  the  intelligence  I 
am  about  to  communicate." 

She  stood  still,  but  neither  by  word  nor 
look  gave  him  encouragement  to  proceed. 

"In  the  course  of  1113'  professional  avoca- 
tions," he  continued,  "I  had  occasion  to  make 
some  researches  among  a  large  mass  of  family 
papers.  In  that  collection  I  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  meet  with  several  that  throw  a  complete, 
and  very  interesting,  light  on  your  parentage." 

Mabel's  heart  began  to  beat  violently,  de- 
spite her  strong  efforts  at  self-control. 

"It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  you  that 
Colonel  Massey  is  not  your  father.  You  are 
ignorant  who  were  your  parents — I  am  not." 
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The  young  lawyer  waited  to  see  the  effect 
of  this  announcement. 

"You  tell  me,  Mr  Geoffrey  Tempest/'  she 
answered,  still  looking  her  companion  steadily 
in  the  face,  "that  you  have  gained  possession 
of  certain  private  papers.  Permit  me  to  ask 
to  whom  do  they  belong  ?  " 

The  smile  that  broke  over  Mr  Geoffrey's  face 
at  this  evidence  of  simplicity,  woidd  have  done 
honour  to  a  legal  practitioner  fifty  years  his 
senior. 

"You  will  not  tell  me,"  she  added  quickly. 
"You  have  obtained  them  then,  I  suppose,  sur- 
reptitiously ?  " 

A  slight  flush  now  took  the  place  of  the 
smile.  Mr  Geoffrey  Tempest  was  too  young  to 
listen  unmoved  to  an  insinuation  that  he  was  dis- 
honest. 

"  Those  private  papers,"  continued  the  young 
lady  with  increasing  sternness,  "if  they  relate 
to  my  family,  ought  to  be  accessible  to  me." 

"Undoubtedly,  Miss  Massey,  and  in  due 
time  it  is  very  probable  that  you  will  be  al- 
lowed to  read  or  otherwise  be  informed  of  their 
contents.      But   possibly   it   might   be   the   part 
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of  a  judicious  friend  to  withhold  all  know- 
ledge of  them  from  you ;  perhaps  it  would  be 
the  most  prudent  course  to  destroy  them,  lest 
the  revelations  they  contain  should  be  made 
public." 

The  law-student  enunciated  the  last  sen- 
tence very  slowly,  apparently  as  with  a  sense 
that  its  meaning  was  worth  a  long  bill  of  costs, 
or  at  least  some  substantial  recompense. 

Mabel  flushed,  and  then  turned  very  pale ; 
the  hidden  meaning  not  only  reached  her  com- 
prehension, it  reached  her  heart,  a  heart  that  had 
never  felt  the  slightest  impress  of  shame  or  hu- 
miliation. Still  she  stood  up  and  looked  un- 
dauntedly into  the  keen  grey  eyes  that  were  fixed 
upon  her  own,  with  an  expression  half  of  ad- 
miration and  half  of  pity.  The  innocent,  true- 
hearted  girl  had  no  conception  of  her  danger, 
either  from  their  fiery  love  or  their  pretended 
compassion.  She  might  have  stood  before  a 
rattle- snake  with  less  risk. 

"Then  these  papers  contain  evidence  that 
would  be  discreditable  to  me  if  known?"  she 
presently  inquired  with  difficulty. 

"  I  did  not  say  so,  Miss  Massey." 
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Again  there  was  a  smile  of  gratified  cun- 
ning upon  the  cold,  colourless,  youthful  face. 

"  What  did  you  mean  then,  sir?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"Merely  that  in  all  probability  they  contain 
family  secrets  with  which  the  censorious  world 
need  not  become  acquainted.  For  instance," — 
he  drew  his  chair  a  little  nearer  to  her  person, — 
"  they  might  be  very  painful,  perhaps  hmniliating, 
to  the  individual  whom  they  most  concern." 

Again  the  bright  face  was  blanched,  but  the 
resolute  spirit  did  not  quail.  She  stood  her 
ground  boldly,  and  did  not  for  a  moment  change 
the  direction  of  her  gaze.  She  remained  silent 
in  painful  thought,  not  considering  the  suffering 
that  any  disgraceful  disclosure  might  bring  upon 
herself,  but  thinking  of  the  distress  it  would  be 
sure  to  occasion  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  her. 

"Suppose,"  said  her  tormentor,  with  some- 
thing of  the  dexterity  of  an  Old  Bailey  coun- 
sel,—  "suppose  we  take  the  case  of  a  chance 
child,  from  a  very  early  age  brought  up  by  a 
rich  gentleman,  from  motives  of  philanthropy, 
and  finally  educated  and  brought  into  society  as 
an  accomplished  and  elegant  young  lady.      No 
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one  knows  what  was  her  origin,  she  does  not 
know  it  herself,  but  she  passes  as  the  daughter  of 
her  wealthy  patron  in  a  highly  respectable  circle. 
Suppose  now  that  undeniable  documentary  evi- 
dence were  to  turn  up  which  would  prove  who  her 
parents  were." 

Mabel's  breath  came  fast. 

"  To  make  the  fact  known,  Miss  Massey, 
might  be  decidedly  injurious  to  that  benevolent 
gentleman's  interesting  protegee.  The  respectable 
circle,  as  soon  as  they  became  aware  of  it,  would 
break  up  from  around  her,  and  she  would  pre- 
sently find  herself  avoided,  if  not  scorned,  by 
every  person  of  whose  intimacy  she  woidd  be  most 
proud. 

"  I  do  not  state  the  case  to  be  yours;  remember, 
I  merely  suppose  the  case. 

"  INow,  in  addition,  suppose  an  ardent  and  sin- 
cere admirer  of  hers,  who  had  become  the  slave 
of  her  beauty,  discovering  documentary  evidence, 
which,  if  divulged,  woidd  bring  her  down  from 
the  elevation  in  which  she  had  been  reared  to  a 
level  with  the  common  herd  of  humanity ;  sup- 
pose his  profound  affection  for  her  should  prompt 
him   to   offer   to   destroy   every  vestige   of  that 
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evidence,  what  reward  do  you  think  he  ought  to 
receive  ?  " 

The  two  looked  at  each  other  for  a  few  seconds 
in  silence,  the  respiration  of  the  one  becoming 
quicker  and  shorter  as  she  became  sensible  of  the 
object  of  the  other,  watching  the  eloquent  face  as 
a  clever  doctor  would  a  patient  in  the  crisis  of  a 
dangerous  disorder.  Geoffrey  Tempest,  fancying 
that  the  silence  and  the  emotion  were  favourable 
symptoms  for  him,  stealthily  drew  his  chair  close 
to  her,  and  as  stealthily  took  her  hand  that  had 
rested  on  that  table. 

"Adorable  Mabel!" 

If  the  articled  clerk  of  Messrs  Probyn,  Shirley, 
and  Trigg  had  come  prepared  with  an  amorous 
speech,  it  was  fated  to  receive  a  rude  check  at  the 
commencement  of  its  delivery,  for  he  had  only 
advanced  to  the  two  first  words,  when  its  intended 
hearer  suddenly  started  back,  throwing  from  her 
the  hand  that  had  ventured  to  grasp  her  own. 

That  was  a  great  imprudence.  The  lover 
had  got  the  better  of  the  lawyer.  His  touch 
woke  the  young  lady  up  to  consciousness  of  her 
position ;  it  did  more,  it  stirred  into  vigorous  de- 
velopment   feelings  that    had  hitherto  remained 
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folded  up  as  a  germ  in  lier  maidenly  nature. 
The  unexpected  declaration  of  one  brother  re- 
called her  affection  for  the  other.  She  recoiled 
from  the  complimentary  address  as  much  as  from 
the  tender  clasp  of  Mr  Geoffrey  Tempest,  and 
now  regarded  him  with  undisguised  indignation. 

"Just  now  you  denied  that  the  family  papers 
you  asserted  that  you  have  found  were  discredit- 
able to  me." 

"You  are  in  an  error,  dear  Miss  Massey,"  was 
the  reply  of  the  young  lawyer,  a  little  taken  aback. 
"  As  I  stated,  I  put  to  you  a  purely  hypothetical 
case.  It  would  be  premature  for  me  to  declare 
what  the  documents  contain.  As  you  have  never 
committed  a  fault  of  any  kind  that  I  am  aware  of, 
it  would  not  be  right  in  me  to  say  that  you  are 
answerable  for  the  misdeeds  of  others ;  still  the 
world  is  very  harsh  in  its  judgments,  and  some- 
times, not  unfrequently,  visits  the  sins  of  the 
parents  on  the  heads  of  their  innocent  chil- 
dren." 

The  pale  face  grew  paler  at  this  deadly  thrust. 

"  I  implore  you,"  cried  the  persevering  lover, 
now  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  before  the 
trembling  object   of  his  adoration, — "I  implore 
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you  with  all  the  sincerity  of  an  earnest  passion 
that  will  only  end  with  my  life." 

"Rise,  Mr  Geoffrey  Tempest,"  she  replied, 
drawing  back  from  him. 

"  I  implore  yon  to  regard  me  as  devoted  to 
your  interests,  as  one  willing  to  risk  everything 
■to  prove  the  sincerity  of  the  passion  your  beauty 
has  inspired.  Only  tell  me  that  if  I  save  you 
from  disgrace  and  ruin,  you  will  recompense  me 
with  the  priceless  gift  of  your  affection." 

"  Rise,  sir,  I  insist.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
such  language  or  such  a  position." 

But  both  the  lover  and  the  lawyer  thought 
otherwise ;  so  Mr  Geoffrey  Tempest  did  not  at- 
tempt to  rise,  and  apparently  would  insist  on  get- 
ting through  the  whole  of  a  prepared  speech. 

"Mabel  Massey,  I  assure  you,  by  all  that's 
sacred,  that  I  have  made  the  discovery  of  papers, 
the  contents  of  which  affect  your  welfare  most 
deeply." 

"  Then  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  Colonel  Massey, 
who  will  reward  you  for  handing  them  to  him, 
much  better  than  I  can." 

But  Colonel  Massey  was  about  the  last  person 
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in  the  world  the  law  student  would  have  applied 
to  on  the  subject. 

"  Only  give  me  leave  to  hope  that  I  may 
recommend  myself  to  your  generous  heart  by  doing 
you  a  great  service." 

"  It  is  out  of  my  power,  sir,  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind.  Once  more  I  beg  of  you  to  rise.  Should 
you  still  have  any  information  to  give  me  respect- 
ing papers  which  you  say  you  have  discovered,  I 
am  willing  to  listen,  provided  you  resume  your 
chair." 

The  lawyer  was  getting  impatient,  and  the 
lover  desperate ;  but  despite  the  young  lady's  mani- 
fest annoyance,  he  seemed  more  reluctant  to  give 
up  the  time-honoured  attitude  of  ardent  suitors. 
Under  the  impression  that  he  had  not  been  ardent 
enough,  he  again  seized  her  hand,  pressed  it  to 
his  lips,  and  recommenced  a  tirade  of  the  most 
passionate  language. 

Mabel,  looking  alarmed  as  well  as  indignant, 
struggled  to  withdraw  her  hand.  Her  face  be- 
came flushed  and  angry,  but  he  held  his  prize; 
he  not  only  held  it,  he  pressed  it,  he  kissed  it,  in 
spite  of  her  exclamations  and  efforts  to  free  herself. 
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When  the  struggle  waxed  fiercest,  when  the 
flushed  face  was  forcibly  dragged  down  till  it  could 
feel  the  hot  breath  of  her  assailant,  the  door  was 
suddenly  thrown  open. 

"Mr  Blount  Tempest!"  cried  Martha  Wil- 
kins,  as  that  young  gentleman  rushed  into  the 
room. 

Blount  stopped  short  at  the  threshold,  struck 
dumb  and  motionless  by  the  astounding  spectacle 
that  presented  itself.  His  brother  about  to  caress 
his  Mabel!!! 

Not  much  time  elapsed  before  this  startling 
tableau  was  struck.  "With  a  cry  of  delight,  Mabel 
broke  away  from  the  enforced  embrace,  sprang 
towards  Blount,  and  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 

The  little  housekeeper  at  the  doorway  stared 
in  a  state  of  hopeless  bewilderment,  first  on  one 
brother,  then  on  the  other  :  Mabel,  with  drooping 
form  and  panting  bosom,  stood  resting  her  head 
on  the  shoulder  of  her  deliverer :  Blount,  regard- 
ing her  with  ineffable  tenderness,  was  quite  un- 
able to  understand  the  situation,  as  far  as  Geoffrey 
and  Mabel  were  concerned. 

The  disappointed  gallant  looked  thoroughly 
disconcerted,    not   merely  at  the  interruption  of 
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the  game  he  thought  he  had  been  playing  so 
skilfully,  but  at  the  apparition  of  an  intruder  he 
believed  to  be  too  far  from  the  spot  to  offer  him 
any  molestation. 

The  baffled  lawyer,  the  rejected  suitor,  sprang 
from  his  knees.  His  keen  grey  eyes  detected  the 
mutual  affection  and  confidence  between  the  beau- 
tiful creature  he  had  sought  and  sued  in  vain, 
and  his  elder  brother.  His  pupils  glared  with 
the  phosphoric  light  of  irrepressible  hate  as  he 
began  to  appreciate  the  great  blunder  he  had 
committed. 

He  had  failed  in  his  endeavour  to  make  her 
regard  him  as  her  only  refuge  from  infamy  and 
ruin,  and  had,  by  his  own  act,  riveted  the  links 
which  bound  Mabel  and  Blount  together. 

After  glaring  ferociously  at  the  self-absorbed 
lovers  with  a  face  distorted,  by  demoniac  malice, 
into  something  more  like  to  a  wild  beast  than  to 
ordinary  humanity,  Geoffrey  Tempest  snatched 
up  his  hat  and  gloves  and  turned  on  his  heel. 

"  Goodness  me!"  exclaimed  Mrs  Wilkins, 
drawing  a  long  breath,  "  who'd  ha'  thought  it  ? 
He  as  came  wi'  such  a  soft  voice,  when  he  see. his 
brother,  to  glare  at  him  for  all  the  world  like 
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Cain  in  the  blessed  Bible.  He  shan't  come  here 
no  more,  that's  certain." 

Mabel  heard  the  outer  door  violently  shut,  and 
started. 

"  Is  he  gone  ?  "  she  said  in  a  whisper. 

"  Yes,  darling,  and,  I  trust,  never  to  disturb 
either  of  us  again." 

She  shuddered  and  raised  her  head. 

Her  lover  bent  fondly  over  her.  She  looked 
at  him  wistfully,  but  she  was  not  thinking  of  him 
or  his  long  affection,  nor  of  the  reckless  passion 
from  the  feverish  impulses  of  which  she  had  just 
been  freed.  Her  heart  was  heavy  with  a  fore- 
boding of  sorrow  and  shame. 

"  Dear  Blount !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  thank 
you  for  this  timely  interposition,  as  well  as  for  all 
your  goodness  to  me." 

He  folded  his  arms  round  her,  pressed  her  to 
his  heart,  and  looked  into  her  lovely  face  with 
passionate  rapture.  Grateful  and  full  of  confi- 
dence, she  laid  her  pale  cheek  close  to  his,  and 
the  accepted  lover  sealed  with  his  lips  the  contract 
into  which  their  souls  had  entered. 

When  Miss  Lawson  returned,  to  her  inde- 
scribable satisfaction,  that  estimable  lady  found 
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the  two  in  as  perfect  a  state  of  mutual  under- 
standing as  mutual  affection  could  create. 

Let  them  enjoy  their  sunshine,  threatening 
clouds  are  on  the  horizon.  Better  had  the  young- 
creature,  blushingly  receiving  her  friend's  con- 
gratulations, have  provoked  the  fiercest  cobra 
that  ever  crushed  a  victim  in  its  coils,  than  the 
false,  dissatisfied,  hateful  spirit  that  an  hour  be- 
fore poured  forth  a  tirade  of  frantic  passion  at 
her  feet ;  better,  a  thousand  times,  had  the  for- 
tunate wooer,  glowing  with  pride  as  he  regards 
the  prize  he  has  won,  have  remained  in  his  col- 
lege-rooms preparing  for  the  examinations  of 
the  Universit}^,  than  have  defeated  the  envious, 
scheming,  imprincipled  brother  who  had  been 
baffled  and  himiiliated  in  pursuit  of  an  object  he 
professed  to  have  so  near  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Revenge,  revenge,  Tiniotheus  cries  ; 
See  the  Furies  arise  ! " 


eadeu  !  are  you  a  boating  man  ?  Are 
you  fond  of  the  water  ?  Can  you  pull 
a  pair  of  sculls  ?  Do  you  love  the 
Thames  ?  If  you  do  not  know  it,  you 
are  an  object  of  pity.  If  you  know  it  and  do  not 
care  about  it,  every  fellow  who  feathers  an  oar 
will  hold  you  in  contempt. 


Given  a  summer's  evening  ;  a  tidy  oak-built 
skiff  of  Serle's,  with  gun-metal  outrigging  and 
well-balanced  oars ;  a  clear,  smooth  reach  of 
water  at  Teddington,  Hampton,  under  Cliveden 
woods,  at  Henley,  or  (most  beautiful  of  all  lovely 
spots  upon  the  Thames  !)  at  Hurley  lock ;  a  strong 
steady  pull,  with  a  pleasant  companion  to  keep 
good  time  to  your  stroke, — and  (by  way  of  bal- 
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ance  to  the  boat !)  some  pretty  fairy  who  knows 
how  to  handle  the  ropes,  to  sit  in  the  stern- sheets 
and  steer.  Given  these  qualifications  for  enjoy- 
ment, and  if  you  cannot  therewith  thoroughly  en- 
joy yourself,  why  you  are  only  a  dull  ass  that 
will  not  mend  his  pace  with  the  beating.  You're 
no  good,  and  had  better  go  to  bed  and  snore. 

Exercise  !  say  you  ?  What  exercise  in  the 
world  can  compare  to  it  ?  Are  you  dyspeptic  ;  out 
of  humour  with  the  world,  or  with  yourself; 
brain- weary  and  fagged;  tired  of  your  office, 
your  study ;  have  you  pored  over  your  briefs 
until  your  wife  is  sickened  of  waiting  dinner  day 
after  day  for  the  convenience  of  John  Doe,  or 
Itichard  Roe  ;  has  your  parish  taken  it  out  of 
you,  and  have  you  been  cudgelling  your  brains 
for  an  idea  for  next  Sunday's  sermon  ? — There, 
my  friend,  accept  'a  better  prescription  than  all 
the  pill-boxes  in  London  can  give  you,  and  (to 
use  a  homely  phrase)  "  cut  the  shop,"  jump  into 
the  train,  be  off  to  Kingston,  or  Hampton,  or 
Maidenhead,  and  try  a  dose  of  the  physic  which 
Messenger,  or  Benn,  or  Bond  will  administer 
for  the  small  sum  of  eighteenpence   per   hour. 
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After  your  muscles  have  got  into  working  order,, 
see  what  a  different  and  elastic  feeling  you  will 
have  regarding  work,  and  duty,  and  life  !  There's- 
no  enjoyment  so  cheap,  so  healthy,  so  thorough ! 

"  Close  by  those  meads,  for  ever  crown'd  with,  flowers, 
Where  Thames  with  pride  surveys  his  rising  towers, 
There  stands  a  structure  of  majestic  frame, 
Which  from  the  neighbouring  Hampton  takes  its  name." 

Eetreating  from  that  structure,  his  blood  boil- 
ing, and  his  lips  white  with  rage,  Geoffrey  Tempest 
hurried  through  the  iron  gate  at  the  side  of  the 
Palace,  and  flung  himself  into  a  boat  at  the  bridge. 
Passing  through  Moulsey  lock,  he  pulled  with 
passionate  vigour  up  to  Sunbury,  muttering 
curses  through  his  clenched  teeth,  and  slashing 
at  the  water  with  his  sculls  as  if  he  was  wielding 
a  two-handled  sword,  and  the  Thames  was  his 
bitterest  foe  that  he  was  hewing  to  pieces. 

By  degrees  his  overboiling  wrath  became 
spent  by  the  exertion,  and  he  leisurely  dropped 
down  the  stream  again,  now  paddling,  and  now 
resting  on  his  sculls.  At  length  he  breasted 
Hampton  village,  and  Moulsey  Hurst,  and  coming 
along  side  the  Ait  opposite  Garrick's  Villa,  pulled- 
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in  under  the  branches  of  the  trees  which   over- 
shadow the  stream. 

"  Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver, 
Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 
Through  the  wave  that  runs  for  ever 
By  the  island  in  the  river." — 

Beneath  the  trees,  in  his  now  moody  temper  7 
he  paused  to  plot  and  plan  a  scheme  of  revenge. 

His  eyes  wandered  over  the  mossy-grass  lawn 
of  the  Villa;  the  drooping  willow  bending  over  the 
river  (an  off-shoot  of  that  which  shadowed  Na- 
poleon's tomb  at  St  Helena)  ;  the  temple  in  which 
Garrick  raised  the  statue  of  his  idol,  Shakespeare, 
sculptured  for  him  by  the  hand  of  Roubilliac ;  the 
dark  arch-way,  under  the  high  road,  which  John- 
son suggested  to  David  as  a  plan  for  joining  his 
two  gardens  ; — he  gazed  upon  those  tall  chestnuts, 
that  grenadier-like  Normandy  poplar,  those 
cedars  and  limes,  which  guard  the  boundaries  of 
Garrick's  garden,  and  beneath  which,  on  many  a 
summer- evening,  the  tragedian,  surrounded  by  a 
knot  of  friends,  whose  names  are  now  historical, 
sauntered  and  talked  gossip  which  no  Boswell  has 
preserved ;  and  then  his  glance  rested  on  a  little 
cottage  in  a  small  adjoining  garden  which  those 
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trees  completely  overhang.  It  is  a  quaint  little 
structure,  of  Queen  Anne's  period,  with  projecting 
bay-windows  exhibiting  the  heavy  wooden  frame- 
works characteristic  of  that  period.  A  cheerful 
little  conservatory  opens  out  of  the  bay- windowed 
drawing-room,  with  winding  stair-case  descend- 
ing to  the  garden  beneath.  The  cottage  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  garden  (like  a  cul-de-sac), 
bounded  on  each  side  by  moss-grown  walls,  over 
which  Virginian  creepers  climb,  and  from  which 
clustering  roses  depend.  Descending  with  a  bank 
of  grass,  the  small  garden  reaches  a  gravel- walk 
upon  the  river's  edge.  A  pretty  summer-house  at 
one  corner  overhangs  the  Thames,  and  commands 
a  view  down  to  Hampton  Court  bridge,  behind 
which,  peeping  over  the  heads  of  river  poplars  and 
Royal  elms,  the  pinnacles  and  towers  of  the  Palace 
are  discovered. 

A  punt  swings  lazily  to  and  fro  at  the  water's 
edge,  while,  in  mid-current,  or  on  the  opposite 
bank  behind  the  Ait, 

"  By  the  margin  willow  veiled, 
Slide  the  heavy  barges  trailed 
By  slow  horses  ;  " — 

These  were  the  objects  upon  which  Geoffrey's 
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eyes  rested,  when  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
upon  the  Ait  he  resumed  the  soliloquy  which  he 
had  pursued  so  much  to  his  satisfaction  a  few 
days  before  at  the  Cock. 

"  A  hundred  thousand  curses  on  your  head," 
said  he,  looking  at  Hampton  Court,  but  apos- 
trophizing his  brother  whom  he  supposed  to  be 
within  it. 

"  Pooh  !  brother  !  Bah  !  Why  didn't  your 
godfathers  and  godmothers  in  your  baptism 
christen  you  Jacob  ?  What's  that  text  about  being 
lightly  called  Jacob  ?  You  have  taken  my  birth- 
right, and  now  you  would  take  my  blessing ! 
Will  you  ?  Stop  a  bit !  We  can  discuss  that 
question,  Master  Blount,  if  we  can't  the  cursed 
fact  that,  like  a  sneak  as  you  are,  you  crept  into 
the  world  half  an  hour  before  me. 

"  So  Mabel's  your  little  game,  is  she  ?  Miss 
Massey,  ha !  ha !  ha !  I'll  Massey  her  for  you, 
you  may  take  your  oath.  Adopted  child  of 
Colonel  Massey,  is  she  ?  Childless  old  gentleman, 
no  entail ;  leave  his  money  to  whom  he  pleases : 
ay !  and  his  broad  acres  too  !  Leave  them  to 
Miss  Massey,  eh,  Blount  ?  Oh,  of  course !  of 
course !  and  you  marry  the  girl,  join  the  estates 
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together,  are  the  happy  father  of  many  children, 
live  happily,  and  die  universally  respected  !  What 
a  delightful  picture,  to  be  sure !  Suppose  I  smudge 
it  for  you  ! 

"  It's  not  good  for  us  to  be  too  happy,  my  very 
dearly  and  fondly  loved  brother !  Chastening's 
the  thing  !  Hold  up  your  back  while  I  whip  you  ! 
Miss  Massey  of  Durham  Massey  !  Beautiful !  Sir 
Bernard  Burke  !  Landed  Gentry  !  letter  '  M  '  if 
you  please  ! 

"  I'm  up  to  a  thing  or  two,  as  you  shall  find, 
my  boy ;  and  I'll  strip  her  to  her  shift,  I  will, 
before  your  eyes,  and  let  the  world  know  what 
she  is ! 

t(  Knowledge  is  power,  by  Jove  !  and  you 
shall  find  that  out  too,  to  your  cost.  Oh,  plump 
head-waiter  at  the  Cock,  the  game's  mine  stilL 
We  have  lost  a  trick,  that's  true  ;  but  the  trump 
card 's  in  hand  still  !  Now  to  play  it,  and  to 
be  revenged.  This  scheme  of  Creevy's,  upon 
my  conscience,  it's  admirable  ;  but,  Creevy,  my 
boy,  I  must  be  master,  not  man.  You'll  want  to 
make  conditions.  You'll  want  your  bargain,  and 
your  pound  of  flesh.  We  won't  put  a  beggar 
on  horseback  alone,  Creevy,  or  you  know  where 
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she'll  ride.  No,  no,  I  must  mount  with  her. 
She  must  ride  behind,  my  boy,  and  I'll  hold  the 
reins.  You  won't  like  it.  No,  I  dare  say  not,  but" 
(and  here  he  rose,  and  stood  up  in  the  boat  in  his 
excitement) — <f  but  I'll  cram  it  down  your  throat, 
you  old  vagabond,  and  Clara  Harcourt  shall  be 
mine, — body  and  soul  mine — if  she's  anything  ; 
if  she's  anything ! "  The  scene  of  the  morning 
then  came  back  upon  his  thoughts.  He  saw 
Mabel  clasped  in  his  brother's  arms,  and  he 
stamped  and  cursed.  The  admiration,  the  mad 
desire,  passion — call  it  anything  but  love — he 
had  conceived  for  Mabel  curdled  into  hatred. 
He  could  have  trodden  on  her,  trampled  her  into 
the  dust ;  and  he  spat  upon  the  bank  of  the  Ait  as 
if  bags  of  venom  in  his  serpent  mouth  had  burst 
in  his  fury,  and  were  expectorated  upon  her  head. 
"Ah,  Clara  —  Clara  Harcourt;  the  pet  of 
the  town,  the  '  charming  Cantatrice,'  as  those 
wretched  penny-a-liners  call  her  in  their  sicken- 
ing  rubbish !  "Would  I  marry  her  ?  could  I  love 
her — bah  !  bosh !  what's  that  to  do  with  it  ?  I 
must  marry  her :  there's  no  choice  ;  provided 
ever  that  our  grand  scheme  succeeds,  and  we 
put  her  in  possession  !     Then  Clara — Clara  dearr 
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but  not  till  then,  we'll  invoke  the  blessings  of  the 
parson  and  the  clerk,  the  sexton  and  the  beadle, 
and  the  pump!  Our  dear  friend,  Creevy,  must 
go  to  work  at  once,  love.  Our  amiable  pro- 
prietress must  pull  the  strings  of  the  peep-show, 
sweet ;  and  we  must  not  breathe  on  the  glasses, 
darling.  Look  to  the  right  and  you  see — " 
Geoffrey  turned  his  face  to  the  right,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  words,  and  he  saw — Clara  Harcourt. 
He  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  "  Talk  of  the 
■ — "  began  GeorTrey :  but  he  stopped  short  as  he 
saw  that  he  likewise,  standing  up  in  his  boat,  had 
been  recognized  by  the  lady  whose  name  he  was 
invoking.  She  had  descended  into  the  garden  of 
the  cottage,  opposite  to  which  GeorTrey  was 
loitering,  and,  accompanied  by  another  lady,  was 
pacing  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  gravel 
walk  beside  the  river's  edge. 

GeofTrey  immediately  pulled  over  from  the 
Ait,  and  presented  himself  to  the  ladies.  He 
discovered  that  this  was  one  of  the  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Court  at  which  Miss 
Harcourt  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  originally 
as  an  instructress,  lately  as  instructress  and  guest 
to  the  family. 
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Geoffrey  Tempest  was  invited  to  stay,  and  to 
spend  the  evening  with  the  family.  No  invita- 
tion could  have  been  more  exactly  suited  to  his 
taste.  The  revulsion  of  feeling  that  he  ex- 
perienced on  being  kindly  and  courteously  re- 
ceived by  Miss  Harcourt's  friends,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  reception  he  had  elsewhere 
received  in  the  same  neighbourhood  during  the 
morning,  produced  a  wonderful  effect  upon  his 
spirits.  He  was  gay,  and  witty,  and  most  com- 
panionable. Never  had  Miss  Harcourt  seen 
him  so  thoroughly  agreeable.  Never  had 
GreofTrey  seen  Clara  look,  as  he  thought,  half  so 
beautiful.  The  one  was  willing  to  be  pleased  ; 
the  other,  excited  with  the  conflicting  passions 
stirring  within  him,  and  thoroughly  roused,  was 
anxious  to  produce  an  impression,  and  to  leave 
it  lastingly,  if  he  could,  upon  Clara  Harcourt's 
mind.  He  succeeded  far  better  than  he  either 
deserved  or  expected ;  and  when,  during  the 
cool  of  the  evening  (having  induced  the  ladies  to 
go  out  for  a  water-party  as  far  as  Walton),  he 
had  fall  opportunity  of  making  Clara  understand 
that  his  attentions  were  directed  solely  to  her, 
the  poor  girl  experienced  a  feeling  of  tenderness 
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such  as  had  never  stirred  within  her  breast  since 
— since — but  upon  that  subject  she  never  per- 
mitted herself  to  dwell. 

Before  they  parted  that  night,  at  Hampton, 
Geoffrey  hinted  to  Clara  that  he  hoped  to  be 
instrumental  in  opening  a  bright  future  before 
her.  He  could  not  tell  her  there  and  then  what 
he  meant,  but  if  devotion  to  her,  and  the  pro- 
secution of  a  plan  he  had  in  mind  for  her  benefit, 
would  at  all  contribute  to  her  happiness,  and  win 
for  him  her  kind  thoughts,  why,  then,  she  would 
find  him  ever  her  very  true  and  sincere  friend, 
•Geoffrey  Tempest. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


DIPLOMACY. 


here  are  people  who  live  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  scheming  and  plotting 
for  their  own  advancement  or  profit, 
but  have  no  objection  to  plot  and 
scheme  for  others  if  the  labour  promises  sufficient 
recompense  to  themselves.  To  this  ingenious  class 
belonged  Madame  Waverley  Montgomery  and  her 
husband.  The  former  prided  herself  upon  being 
a  woman  of  inexhaustible  resources.  She  thought 
she  was  clever, — those  among  her  intimates  who 
ought  to  have  known  her  best,  considered  her 
artful. 

From  a  girl  she  had  been  engaged  in  schemes. 
She  had  schemes  -to  obtain  the  poor  Violoncello  for 
a  husband,  and  when  his  place  in  the  matrimonial 
duo  had  become  vacant,  she  had  schemed  with 
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equal  skill  and  success  to  have  it  filled  by  the 
clever  lawyer's  clerk  and  musical  critic.  She 
had  schemed  to  secure  the  proprietorship  of  a 
promising  pupil,  and  had  been  scheming  ever 
since  to  make  the  acquisition  more  and  more  pro- 
fitable. 

Mr  Creevy,  to  do  him  justice,  was  not  un- 
worthy  of  such  a  partner.  His  Hibernian 
quickness  of  perception  and  ethical  laxity  had 
been  brought  into  active  development  while 
assisting  in  certain  cases  which  the  eminent 
legal  firm  by  whom  he  was  employed  had  to  con- 
duct. Under  very  critical  circumstances  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  getting  up  conclusive 
evidence,  in  procuring  invaluable  witnesses,  and 
in  other  ways  defeating  defendants  or  plaintiffs, 
to  whom  Messrs  Probyn,  Shirley,  and  Trigg's 
clients  happened  to  be  opposed. 

He  had  also  a  tolerable  amount  of  plotting  to 
do  on  his  own  account,  not  onby  to  obtain  exclu- 
sive reports  and  newspaper  support,  but  to  main- 
tain the  pretensions  of  Madame  TTaverley  Mont- 
gomery, whenever  and  wherever  that  lady's 
professional  services  had  been  required.  The 
Clara  Harcourt  protectorate  had  been  as  fruit- 
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ful  a  source  of  scheming  to  him  as  to  his  wife. 
In  general,  both  had  been  successful ;  but  in  the 
little  game  they  had  simultaneously  carried  on 
against  Lord  Wolverhampton,  they  knew  that 
they  had  signally  failed. 

This  unfortunate  result  however  did  not  dis- 
hearten them  ;  and  the  discovery  which  had  been 
made  among  certain  family  papers  in  Probyn's 
office,  opened  a  new  and  far  more  alluring  field 
of  enterprise  for  both  husband  and  wife. 

The  cleverness  with  which  Mr  Creevy  broke 
groimd  for  the  grand  scheme  he  was  constructing, 
during  his  interview  with  Marco  Carbono,  the 
ex-courier,  has  been  seen  ;  the  talent  of  Mrs 
Creevy  for  similar  work  deserves  appreciation. 
The  best  bed-room  of  the  Waverley  Montgomery 
establishment,  in  Half-Moon  Street,  is  the  scene 
of  her  operations. 

It  contained  two  females  sitting  confidentially 
beside  each  other,  on  a  chintz-covered  couch,  at 
the  foot  of  a  "four-poster."  One  was  a  large, 
rather  bold-looking,  middle-aged  woman,  in  a 
black  satin  dress,  gold  watch  at  her  side,  gold 
neck-chain,  and  wearing  many  rings.  Her  eyes 
had  a  hawk-like  sharpness  of  expression,  which 
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she  was  then  trying  to  temper  with  a  smile  of 
compassionate  tenderness,  intended  to  suggest  a 
sweetness  of  disposition  indescribably  saccharine. 

The  other  was  a  thin,  faded  female,  in  a  dark 
bonnet,  a  dark  shawl,  and  a  dark  gown,  and 
with  a  faded  look  in  her  pale  face,  far  more  de- 
cided than  that  on  her  person.  She  was  at  least 
ten  years  the  junior  of  her  coarse-featured,  showily- 
dressed  companion,  but  few  observers  would  have 
thought  this,  one  face  being  so  bright  with  confi- 
dence and  rouge,  the  other  so  wan  with  want  and 
trepidation. 

Madame  Waverley  Montgomery  was  quickly 
aware  that  she  should  have  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  conversation  to  herself,  but  for  this  she 
was  prepared.  She  could  have  talked  for  half  a 
dozen  quite  as  well  as  for  two ;  and,  assuming 
her  most  affectionate  aspect,  lost  no  time  in  com- 
mencing business. 

"Now,  my  dear  Mrs  Carbono,"  she  said  in 
honied  accents,  "  you  must  really  look  upon  me 
as  a  friend.  I  assure  you  that  I  entertain  the 
most  sincere  regard  for  }'ou ;  and  Mr  Montgomery 
is  so  favourably  impressed  with  your  husband's 
fine  voice,  that  his  procuring  an  engagement  for 
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the  Signor  will  be  an  easy  matter — a  thing  of 
course,  I  assure  you,  clear  Mrs  Carbcmo." 

The  faded  face  smiled  faintly. 

"When  once  he  gets  an  opening,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  I  am  certain  that  he  will  make  his  way 
in  the  profession ;  with  a  little  attention  and 
study  Signor  Carbono  may  easily  become  an  ac- 
quisition to  the  concert-room,  and  obtain  a  hand- 
some honorarium  whenever  his  assistance  should 
happen  to  be  required.  Very  few  persons  are  better 
acquainted  than  I  am  with  the  state  of  the  market 
for  musical  talent.  A  foreigner  is  sure  to  be 
liberally  patronized,  and  a  fine-looking  man  like 
the  Signor,  possessed  of  such  a  magnificent  bass, 
cannot  fail  of  doing  well." 

The  sunken  eyes  tried  to  look  grateful. 

"  A  second  or  third  rate  part  at  the  Italian 
Opera,  my  dear  Mrs  Carbono,  is  all  very  well  as  a 
•beginning,  and  Mr  Montgomery's  influence  with 
the  Impressario  is  certain  to  secure  that  for  the 
Signor.  But  it  is  a  bagatelle,  my  dear  madam. 
Such  an  engagement  is  nothing  to  the  advan- 
tages likely  to  be  placed  in  his  way  by  the  friend- 
ship* of  my  husband.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever, 
if  taken  by  the  hand  by  a  gentleman  so  well 
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known  in  the  musical  world,  and  backed  by  the 
invaluable  assistance  of  the  Press  (which,  cut  re 
nous,  Mr  Montgomery's  literary  associations  will 
enable  him  to  secure),  the  Signor  may  become 
quite  a  star,  and  ride  in  his  carriage,  and  main- 
tain an  establishment  equal  to  that  of  Lablache, — 
a  fact,  I  assure  you." 

The  once  pretty  lady's  maid  manifested  plea- 
surable astonishment. 

Madame  Waverley  Montgomery  fancied  that 
she  had  said  enough  in  the  way  of  prelude ; 
she  therefore  commenced  her  intended  theme. 

"But,  my  dear  friend,"  she  added,  in  her  most 
confidential  tone  and  manner,  "  though  very  young 
as  yet,  you  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world 
to  know  that  a  state  of  competence,  indeed  I  may 
say  of  luxury,  is  not  likely  to  be  offered  to  any 
one,  however  worthy,  without  an  equivalent  of 
some  kind.  It  is  customary  for  friends  in  the 
position  of  Mr  Montgomery  and  Signor  Carbono 
to  serve  each  other  when  opportunities  for  inter- 
changing benefits  present  themselves.  They 
agree  to  be  mutually  useful." 

The  sunken  eyes  stared. 

"  The   fact   is,   my  husband  and   I  are  pro- 
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foundry  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  a  young  lady 
whose  history  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  you 
ever  heard  in  your  life.  A  more  interesting  crea- 
ture your  eyes  never  beheld ;  she  was  born  to  af- 
fluence, but  by  a  cruel  destiny  was  deprived  of 
family,  fortune,  and  friends." 

The  wasted  frame  began  to  tremble  violently, 
and  the  faded  face  to  flush  and  pale  b}'  turns. 

"  We  have  succeeded  in  ascertaining  that  this 
injured  angel  had  the  inexpressible  misfortune  to 
lose  her  poor  mamma  at  a  very  early  age,  more- 
over in  a  foreign  land ;  and  we  have  traced  this 
bereaved  darling  through  trustworthy  sources  of 
information,  after  the  death  of  the  rich  lady  her 
mother,  to  the  custody  of  two  persons,  a  man  and 
a  woman,  who  were  domestics  in  the  poor  lady's 
service.  We  know  the  names  and  are  able  to  iden- 
tify the  persons  of  both." 

The  faded  face  became  ghastly,  the  sunken 
eyes  looked  sickly  and  dim,  and  the  frail  figure 
drooped  as  if  about  to  sink  to  the  floor  in  a  deadly 
swoon.  The  hawk-like  glance  had  carefully 
scrutinized  all  these  symptoms,  but  the  smile  that 
played  about  the  rouged  cheeks  had  not  been  in 
the  least  appreciable  degree  less  saccharine,  nor 
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the  yoice  that  had  flowed  on  so  fluently  become 
less  honied. 

"By  the  interposition  of  a  gracious  Provi- 
dence "  (the  observation  being  accompanied  by  a 
pious  upturning  of  the  eyes,  and  quivering  of 
their  lids),  "the  motherless  infant  found  pro- 
tectors when  they  were  most  needed,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  has  been  carefully  nurtured,. 
affectionately  reared,  kindly  taught,  and  liberally 
provided  with  every  requisite,  as  a  gentleman's 
daughter.  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  dress 
and  accomplishments  have  been  provided  for  the 
young  lady  regardless  of  expense." 

The  thin  lips  opened  to  emit  a  profound  sigh 
of  relief. 

"  But  her  friends  have  now  a  sacred  duty  to 
perform  to  the  orphan  they  have  so  long  pro- 
tected," added  this  large-featured  representative 
of  the  cardinal  virtues,  with  increased  solemnity, 
benevolence,  and  suavity.  "  They  have  ascer- 
tained that  she  is  entitled  to  a  considerable  pro- 
perty, and  they  are  employing  the  best  legal  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  obtain  it  for  her.  The  case 
is"  so  clearly  in  the  dear  child's  favour,  that  they 
now  require  the  evidence  of  the  two  persons  to 
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whom  I  have  just  alluded:  the  one,  my  dear 
madam,  it  is,  I  perceive,  almost  unnecessary  to  in- 
form you,  is  your  husband,  the  other  is  yourself." 

The  faded  face  was  once  more  lit  up  with 
animation,  and  the  thin  lips  moved  as  if  about  to 
respond  eagerly  to  the  artful  appeal,  but  a  sudden 
recollection  of  the  caution  that  had  been  given 
her  by  the  shrewd  Italian,  restrained  the  coming 
confession.  She  only  answered  by  nervously 
pulling  the  ends  of  her  worn-out  gloves. 

The  hawk-like  eyes  read  her  thoughts. 

"  Mr  Montgomery,"  she  said,  affectionately 
taking  one  of  the  trembling  hands  between  her 
own  plump  palms,  "  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  law.  You  perhaps  are  not  aware  that  he 
belongs  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  legal  firms  in 
London.  Having  made  himself  master  of  the  most 
minute  details  of  this  case,  he  is  able  to  guarantee 
that  no  harm  can  happen  to  Signor  Carbono  or  to 
yourself  by  aiding  in  procuring  this  poor  dear 
orphan  her  undoubted  rights.  All  required  of 
you  is  to  identify  her  as  the  child  entrusted 
to  your  care.  My  dear  friend,  the  interests  of 
this  deserted  cherub  are  again  in  your  hands. 
Will  you  make  reparation  for  a  thoughtless  neg- 
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lect  of  duty,  by  enabling  us,  with  the  aid  of  your 
invaluable  testimony,  to  place  her  in  the  emi- 
nently respectable  position  you  know  that  her 
birth  entitled  her  to  fill  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  conscience- stricken  lady's 
maid  in  a  low  voice,  "  if  Mr  Carbono  is  not  to  be 
punished." 

"  He  will  be  amply  rewarded,"  quickly  inter- 
posed the  honied  voice,  with  a  fond  pressure  of 
the  nervous  hand. 

"If  he  is  sure  to  be  engaged  at  the  Italian 
Opera,  and  need  not  go  any  more  to  that  horrid 
club." 

"  He  shall  never  want  a  musical  engagement, 
and  shall  live  like  a  gentleman." 

"  Then  I  am  ready  to  do  or  say  whatever  is 
in  my  power,  if  the  dear  e  young  lady  will  forgive 
me  my  barbarous  cruelty  towards  her." 

Tears  now  came  rapidly  from  the  sunken  eyes 
to  the  hollow  cheeks.  The  hawk-like  orbs  glis- 
tened, but  not  with  similar  moisture. 

"We  have  all  some  error  to  repent,"  sanc- 
timoniously uttered  the  honied  voice,  "  but  when 
we  make  amends,  we  obliterate  our  fault.    I  think 
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you  acknowledged,  dear  Mrs  Carbono,  that  you  de- 
serted this  bereaved  orphan,  soon  after  the  demise 
of  your  mistress." 

The  question  was  put  with  the  most  touching 
pathos,  with  an  extra  squeeze  upon  the  thin 
fingers. 

"  Yes,"  faintly  replied  a  voice  choked  with 
sobs. 

"  And  you  never  saw  her  again  ?  " 
"  No,  poor  dear,  I  never  saw  her  again." 
"  Do  you  think,  then,  that  after  so  long  an  in- 
terval, you  shoidd  be  able  to  recognize  her,  my 
dear  friend  ?  You  must  of  course  be  prepared  for  a 
striking  change.  The  likeness  an  infant  of  tender 
years  bears  to  a  young  lady  on  the  very  threshold 
of  womanhood,  is  rarely  perceptible,  and  you  can 
scarcely  expect  it  in  this  instance,  the  poor  dar- 
ling having  suffered  much  till  she  providentially 
met  with  her  present  protectors.  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  the  young  lady  of  to-day 
was  the  infant  of  so  many  years  since.  With  the 
full  influence  of  these  weighty  considerations,  are 
you  disposed  to  have  an  interview  with  your 
abandoned  charge  ?  " 
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"Yes!"  was  again  murmured  from  the  thin 
lips,  as  the  wasted  frame  once  more  began  to 
exhibit  symptoms  of  agitation. 

"  Prepare  yourself  then,  my  dear  Mrs  Carbono, 
— she  has  for  years  been  as  a  beloved  daughter  to- 
me. In  a  minute  I  will  bring  her  into  this 
room." 

With  another  affectionate  squeeze,  Madame 
Waverley  Montgomery  left  her  dupe,  and  floated 
majestically  through  the  folding  doors  into  the 
next  room. 

The  faded  face  was  immediately  covered  by 
the  thin  hands,  and  the  wasted  frame  convulsed 
with  grief.  The  wickedness  of  her  conduct  came 
home  to  the  repentant  lady's  maid ;  she  shrank 
back  at  the  idea  of  facing  the  once  tenderly  cared- 
for  child  she  had  so  infamously  deserted  in  its 
helpless  orphanage,  and  would  gladly  have  fled 
from  the  place  had  she  possessed  strength  to  rush 
to  the  stairs. 

In  this  condition  a  soft  musical  voice  fell 
soothingly  upon  her  ear. 

"  Dear  Mary,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  again. 
I  suppose  you  have  altered  very  much,  but  still  I 
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have  a  recollection  of  your  face,  when  I  was  a 
little  thing." 

Mrs  Carbono  started  up  in  bewildered  plea- 
sure. Before  her  stood  a  handsome  young  lad}', 
superbly  attired,  looking  down  upon  the  faded 
face  with  an  expression  of  tenderness  that  made 
her  beauty  tenfold  more  impressive. 

The  lady's  maid,  with  confused  exclamations 
of  joy  and  grief,  flung  herself  at  the  feet  of  Clara 
Harcourt,  grasped  her  skirts,  and  kissed  the  hand 
extended  to  her  as  she  bathed  it  with  passionate 
tears,  and  implored  forgiveness  for  her  heartless 
desertion  of  her  charge.  Madame  Waverley  Mont- 
gomery's hawk-eyes  were  glancing  with  triumph 
from  behind  her  talented  eleve ;  the  next  moment 
she  decorously  drew  from  her  pocket  a  cambric 
handkerchief,  in  which  she  hid  the  upper  part  of 
her  face, — a  process  that  is  found  serviceable  at 
funerals  and  on  occasions  supposed  to  be  trying 
to  the  feelings,  when  the  agitation  of  a  pocket 
handkerchief  is  an  accej)ted  substitute  for  any 
form  of  words,  and  in  covering  a  face  is  an  admit- 
ted proxy  for  the  emotion  it  does  not  conceal. 

Clara  gazed  with  painful  interest  at  the  pros- 
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trate  sobbing  woman,  then  kindly  lifted  np  the 
frail  form,  and  tenderly  replaced  it  on  the  sofa. 

"You  are  excited,  my  dear  old  friend,"  added 
an  exquisitely  soothing  voice.  "Be  calm,  I  en- 
treat." 

"If  you  would  only  forgive  me,"  murmured 
the  thin  lips;  the  clutch  of  the  hand  becoming 
tighter,  and  the  sorrowful  expression  of  the  sunken 
eyes  more  pitiful. 

"Her  affectionate  young  heart  is  full  of  kind- 
ness for  you,  dear  Mrs  Carbono,"  exclaimed 
Madame  in  her  honied  accents.  At  hearing 
which,  the  affectionate  young  heart  schooled  it- 
self into  expressions  of  kindness. 

"  If  I  have  anything  to  forgive,  dear  Mary,  I 
have  forgotten  it  long  since,"  replied  the  lat- 
ter. 

"Admirably  expressed,"  cried  Madame,  in  an 
apparent  ecstacy.  "A  sentiment  that  does  as 
much  honour  to  your  head  as  to  your  heart." 

Clara  did  not  take  notice  of  this  speech.  The 
contrite  lady's  maid  was  completely  overcome  by 
her  own  feelings.  A  joy  that  had  long  been  a 
stranger  to  her  heart  made  her  dumb  ;  she  began 
to  feel  secure  that  the  more  criminal  Marco  woidd 
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escape  punishment  as  "well  as  herself;  moreover, 
a  golden  future  dawned  upon  her  delighted  eyes, 
that  rained  inexhaustible  maccaroni  before  those 
adored  whiskers,  invincible  moustachios,  and  cap- 
tivating curls.  She  became  calmer,  but  still  held 
a  tight  grip  on  Clara's  hand. 

"  As  everything  has  been  settled  so  satisfac- 
torily," observed  the  honied  voice,  a  glow  of 
satisfaction  beaming  on  her  large  features,  and 
the  fulness  of  a  contented  mind  expanding  her 
fleshy  bust,  "as  Mrs  Carbono  has  recognized 
you,  my  darling  child,  as  your  dear  lamented' 
mamma's  daughter,  I  think  it  would  be  as  well 
if  we  joined  the  gentlemen." 

Clara  did  not  seem  in  a  hurry  to  take  this 
hint.  Any  one  who  had  known  the  relationship 
in  which  the  music -mistress  and  her  protegee 
had  stood  to  each  other,  could  not  have  failed 
to  observe  a  striking  change.  The  former,  in- 
stead of  being  imperious  and  domineering,  was 
submissive  almost  to  cringing.  The  reason  was, 
that  she  no  longer  saw  the  drudge,  but  the 
heiress.  A  very  important  alteration  had  taken 
place  in  the  position  of  the  young  and  promising 
vocalist,  which  offered  greater  advantages  to  the 
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establishment  in  Half-Moon  Street  than  could  be 
expected  from  her  professional  engagements,  in- 
clusive of  the  liberality  of  any  successor  to  Lord 
Wolverhampton. 

"Do  you  feel  sufficiently  recovered?"  in- 
quired the  more  considerate  of  the  faded  lady's 
maid's  new  friends.  "Are  you  quite  well  enough 
to  go  down  to  the  drawing-room  ?  " 

"If  Mr  Carbono  is  there/'  was  the  reply. 

"  The  Signor  is  waiting  for  you,  my  dear 
friend,"  added  Madame  Waverley  Montgomery 
persuasively.  "  He  is  with  Mr  Montgomery. 
They  are  impatient  for  your  joining  them." 

"Let  me  assist  you,"  said  Miss  Harcourt,  as 
she  kindly  helped  the  still  trembling  figure  from 
the  sofa. 

"  Charming  spectacle  !  "  exclaimed  Madame 
with  an  affectation  of  fervour.  "Really  it  is 
most  gratifying  to  my  feelings  to  observe  the  per- 
fect confidence  that  so  fortunately  exists  between 
two  persons  possessing  the  power  of  benefiting 
each  other  so  very  materially.  I  consider  myself 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  special  Provi- 
dence." 

"Lean  on  me,  Mary,"  said  her  pupil,  abruptly 
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cutting   short   one   of   her    amiable   proprietor's 
most  profound  platitudes. 

Mary  did  lean  on  the  arm  of  Miss  Hare  our  t, 
and  did  feel  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  that 
young  lady  being  the  slight  form  she  had  so 
often  carried  in  her  own,  and  her  heart  swelling 
with  the  consciousness  of  being  able  by  one  im- 
portant service  to  atone  for  the  grievous  wrong- 
she  had  once  done  her,  she  descended  the  stairs, 
followed  by  the  much  firmer  tread  of  her  stouter 
patroness. 

"  Hush  !  "  the  latter  suddenly  exclaimed. 

All  stopped  simultaneously.  From  the  half- 
open  door  on  the  floor  below,  came  sounds  of  a  rich 
bass  voice  singing  with  considerable  vigour  the 
-music  of  Figaro  in  "II  Barbiere  di  Seviglia." 
It  was  evidently  proceeding  with  the  vivacious 
gesticidation  characteristic  of  the  lively  barber, 
whose  sentiments  it  was  written  to  express,  for  it 
was  accompanied  with  continued  bravos,  bursts  of 
laughter,  and  other  demonstrations  of  satisfaction 
from  that  profound  musical  critic,  Mr  Julius  Mont- 
gomery. Such  commendation  from  so  high  a 
source  very  naturally  stimulated  the  singer,  as 
he  proceeded  with  the  well-known  scena. 
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"  Capital,  my  dear  Signor,  capital/'  shouted 
the  critic,  clapping  his  hands.  "  You  are  really 
an  admirable  buffo,  I  had  no  idea  you  possessed 
such  talent.  Without  exaggeration,  I  think  you 
would  make  as  good  a  Figaro  as  Tamburini.  I 
will  speak  to  the  manager  about  bringing  you 
forward." 

"  Ah,  amico  mio,  if  you  had  seen  me  when  I 
was  at  Lucca,"  replied  Signor  Carbono,  "when  I 
was  persuaded  by  my  friend  Douzelli  to  appear 
for  his  benefit,  Cospetto  !  a  person  of  your  refined 
taste  must  have  been  in  an  ecstacy.  I  should 
have  made  a  fortune,  but  I  had  enemies ;  and  I 
am  ashamed  to  confess  the  badness  of  my  coun- 
trymen, I  got  hissed.  Bah,  they  were  non  buono. 
I  turn  my  back  upon  them,  imbecilks,  and  go 
away." 

"Another  glass,  Signor  ?  " 

"  Corpo  di  Bacco,  grazie  !  Mille — how  do  you 
call  it  ? — a  tousand  thank  you." 

There  was  heard  the  gurgling  sound  of 
liquid  being  poured  from  one  vessel  into  another, 
then  a  pause,  then  a  loud  respiration  as  of  one 
taking  breath  after  a  long  draught. 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  sing  for  you  as  long  as 
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you  like,  Signor,"  added  the  Italian,  his  deep 
voice  now  apparently  a  little  husky ;  "your  wine 
it  is  of  the  best.  I  feel  molto  felicito  in  your  so- 
ciety.    I  am  happy  as  a  prince/' 

"  Let  me  have  good  engagement  as  prima 
basso,  I  will  astonish  everybody  of  your  coun- 
trymen." 

"  Another  glass,  Signor  ?" 

"  You  are  the  good  friend.  I  like  the  Ensr- 
lishmans.  I  shall  drink  your  health,  Signor 
Montgomery,  once  again." 

Once  more  there  was  the  quick  gurgling,  fol- 
lowed after  a  due  interval  by  the  loud  respiration. 

"  I  shall  sing  before  your  Court,  if  you  like, 
amico  mio,"  recommenced  the  bass,  evidently  in  a 
most  happy  frame  of  mind.  "  Your  Queen  shall 
hear  me  in  a  solo  amoroso,  if  you  please.  Do 
your  hear  me,  my  friend  ?  You  are  what  you  call 
jolly  good  fellow.  I  like  you.  You  shall  take  me 
by  the  hand  and  say  to  her  Majesty,  "This  is 
Marco  Carbono,  the  greatest  basso  in  the  world, 
the  first  Figaro  that — " 

Here  Mrs  "Waverley  Montgomery  urged  her 
companions  forward,  and  all  three  entered  the 
drawing-room.      Two  empty  Champagne  bottles 
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on  the  table  were  tolerably  convincing  evidence 
that  Mr  Montgomery  had  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  Signor  Carbono.  The  former  sat  with 
an  unmistakeable  expression  of  gratification  on 
his  Celtic  features,  looking  up  into  the  well- 
whiskered,  well-moustachioed,  swarthy  face  of  his 
confederate,  as  the  Italian  leant  affectionately 
over  him,  with  his  dark  eyes  half  shut. 

Mrs  Carbono  gave  a  cry  of  astonishment  as 
soon  as  her  sunken  eyes  lighted  on  her  husband. 
There  could  not  be  two  opinions  on  the  case.  The 
Basso  Profondo  was  drunk. 

"  I  have  got  all  out  of  him,"  whispered  the 
clever  lawyer's  clerk  to  his  better  half,  a  few 
minutes  later,  when  the  happy  Signor  had  been 
persuaded  to  lay  his  length  on  the  sofa,  and  was 
snoring  a  solo  with  wonderful  effect. 

"And  I  have  been  equally  successful  with 
her,"  replied  the  clever  wife. 

The  faded  lady's  maid  was  with  great  apparent 
relish  enjoying  some  cake  and  wine  under  the 
kindly  auspices  of  the  once  bereaved  and  aban- 
doned orphan. 

"  The  thing  is  getting  on  !  "  observed  the 
husband,  pointing  to  the  other  group. 
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"  Admirably !  "  was  the  reply.  "  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  it  could  look  more  pro- 
mising." 

Such  was  the  fact.  The  scheme  was  so  far 
successfully  developed,  and  none  but  those  en- 
gaged in  it  entertained  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
its  existence.  The  clever  Creevy's  little  game 
looked  already  half  won.  The  ambitious  Clara  had 
exultingly  received  the  revelation  of  her  newly- 
discovered  identity :  and  the  nurse  who  had  de- 
serted her  charge  in  its  childhood,  (influenced 
partly  by  fear  of  her  husband,  partly  by  the  per- 
suasive arguments  of  Madame  Montgomery,  and 
above  all  by  the  instinctive  willingness  to  believe 
that  a  wrong  she  had  committed  had  been  righted, 
and  a  forsaken  child  discovered  and  restored,)  con- 
vinced herself  that  Clara  Harcourt  was  that  child 
grown  to  womanhood,  and  she  clung  to  her,  im- 
ploring her  forgiveness. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


DR    CLIFFORD  S    LIBRARY. 


R  Clifford  was  in  his  own  library, 
at  Thornby,  seated  in  his  own  par- 
ticular arm-chair,  absorbed  in  his 
own  peculiar  studies  ;  a  black  velvet 
skull-cap  concealed  the  tonsure  which  marked  his 
clerical  avocation;  and  a  faded  soutane  clothed 
his  respectable  person,  at  least  it  left  nothing 
visible  but  the  black  silk  stockings  and  silver- 
buckled  shoes  which  encased  his  neatly-modelled 
lower  extremities. 

He  was  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  divine,  and  when 
tired  of  the  spectacle  of  human  passion  warring 
against  the  divinity,  he  was  wont  to  retire  to  his 
books,  a  congregation  that  never  wanted  exhort- 
ation or  rebuke,  that,  if  penitents  were  among 
them,  needed  no  confessional,  and  required  no  ab- 
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solution ;  a  flock  that  neither  required  to  be  led 
nor  driven,  moreover  a  community  of  co-religion- 
ists that  could  boast  of  a  much  larger  number  of 
saints  than  sinners. 

Dr  Clifford  so  liked  his  books  that  he  treated 
them  as  friends,  of  which  he  could  not  possess  too 
large  a  number;  they  were  everywhere,  filling 
every  shelf  up  to  the  ceiling,  piling  every  chair 
almost  to  the  top  of  the  back,  they  stood  choking 
up  corners,  they  stood  crammed  upon  cabinets, 
they  were  thrust  under  tables  and  jammed  within 
cupboards  and  presses. 

Books  aj>peared  wherever  space  could  be  found 
for  them  from  the  cellars  to  the  attics.  His  little 
stock  of  wine  was  hazarded  by  their  pressure,  his 
bed-room  had  been  so  encroached  upon  as  scarcely 
to  leave  his  simple  couch  and  humble  washing- 
stand  accessible.  His  store-room  had  been  made 
a  depository  for  MSS.,  for  block-books  and  broad- 
sheets. 

Dr  Clifford  was  a  pains-taking  historical 
scholar.  He  conscientiously  made  it  a  point  not 
only  to  read  every  book  that  in  the  slightest 
degree  illustrated  any  subject  he  desired  to  study, 
but  to  have  it  at  hand  for  reference  when  required. 
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He  was  a  learned  antiquary,  and  made  himself 
familiar  with  early  typography,  by  collecting 
every  specimen  of  black-letter  printing  that  came 
in  his  way. 

But  his  rooms  were  quite  as  much  a  museum 
as  a  library,  for  examples  of  antique  art- carving, 
metal-work,  painting,  Limoges  and  Faenza  ware, 
and  illumination,  were  exposed  to  view  in  even7 
direction.  On  the  wall  was  a  triptych  from  the 
pencil  of  Tan  Eyck ;  on  the  cabinet,  a  crucifixion, 
in  ivory,  by  the  burin  of  Fiamingo  ;  near  it  a 
casket,  a  masterpiece  of  Cellini.  There  was  over 
the  cabinet  a  framed  print  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  by  Albert  Diirer,  and  before  it  a  Prie-Dieu, 
with  the  head  of  Christ  crowned  with  thorns  in 
the  centre,  by  Brustolini. 

Vellum  books  of  the  greatest  variety,  scarce 
folios  in  poverty-looking  wooden  boards  and 
strings  for  binding,  MSS.  with  exquisite  initials 
and  full-page  designs  in  the  most  brilliant  colours, 
were  carelessly  scattered  about.  Indeed  the  wealth 
of  black-letter  literature  in  those  rooms  rendered 
the  Doctor's  collection  the  most  valuable  in  the 
county. 

But   then   he   was   known   to   be   something 
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better  than  a  collector — he  was  an  author.  He 
had  produced  the  most  studious  History  of  Eng- 
land that  had  issued  from  the  press  in  modern 
times, — a  work  that  had  raised  his  name  so  high 
that  he  had  a  fair  chance  of  being  regarded  as 
a  classic  by  his  countrymen — a  work  greatly 
esteemed  where  Catholic  scholarship  is  sure  of  a 
liberal  appreciation.  It  had  been  confidently 
stated  that  His  Holiness  had  made  him  a  Cardinal 
in  petto. 

Dr  Clifford  however  seemed  better  satisfied 
with  being  the  possessor  of  his  library  at  Thornby 
than  a  Prince  of  the  Church  at  Home,  and  evi- 
dently preferred  the  shovel  beaver,  so  familiar 
amongst  his  Lancashire  friends,  to  the  flaming 
affair  in  which  such  Princes  exhibit  their  hon- 
oured heads  in  the  Eternal  City. 

So  the  little  man  continued  at  peace  with  all 
the  world  in  his  quiet  retreat,  making  careful 
researches  among  authorities  that  had  long  been 
overlooked,  and  bringing  to  light  historical 
evidence  that  had  for  centuries  been  forgotten. 
He  read  in  his  comfortable  arm-chair  whatever 
he  liked.  Sometimes  poring  over  the  antiquities 
of  his  Church,  as  often  striving  to  steer  a  clear 
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course  through  the  conflicting  history  of  its 
Councils.  Now  diving  into  the  obscurities  of 
pedantic  annalists,  and  then  endeavouring  to 
pierce  the  fog  of  scholastic  criticism.  Nothing 
came  amiss  to  him,  lay  or  clerical ;  he  could  di- 
gest with  equal  facility  the  hardest  arguments, 
spiritual  or  profane.  His  liberality  or  his  appetite 
was  so  universal,  that  heretical  literature  had  a 
fair  share  of  his  attention,  whenever  it  came  be- 
fore him  recommended  by  real  merit. 

He  was  entertaining  himself  with  a  volume 
of  the  Archaeologies,  to  which  the  Doctor  was  a 
valued  contributor.  It  may  as  well  be  added, 
that  he  had  long  been  enrolled  amongst  that 
learned  body  of  English  scholars  who  have  ren- 
dered this  voluminous  work  a  necessary  book  of 
reference  to  the  historical  student. 

His  pale  thoughtful  face  was  Ml  of  quiet 
enjoyment,  but  whether  the  gratification  came 
from  the  careful  research  of  Wright,  of  Way,  or 
of  any  other  labourer  in  the  F.  S.  A.  vineyard, 
cannot  be  stated  with  accuracy.  Dr  Clifford  was 
absorbed  with  the  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  his  knee,  when  a 
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sharp  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  without  wait- 
ing to  receive  admission,  a  visitor  entered,  hat  in 
hand,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Nigel  Tempest. 

As  soon  as  the  studious  antiquary  beheld  the 
silvery  head  and  florid  face  of  the  Baronet  ad- 
vancing towards  him,  the  slim  upright  figure  rest- 
ing upon  the  equally  well-known  gold-headed 
cane,  the  learned  disquisition  on  which  he  had 
been  so  agreeably  engaged  was  unceremoniously 
dropped  on  the  floor,  as  he  hastily  and  cheerfully 
rose  to  greet  his  friend. 

He  noticed  an  expression  on  the  face  of  his 
visitor  that  he  had  never  observed  there  before, 
though  he  had  beheld  it  under  the  influence  of 
many  and  various  emotions.  It  was  not  sorrow 
such  as  he  had  seen  Sir  Nigel  display  when 
called  to  witness  the  dissolution  of  his  brother's 
widow ;  it  was  not  pity  such  as  he  had  seen  it 
frequently  express  when  alleviating  the  distresses 
or  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  afflicted  and 
unfortunate  ;  it  was  not  anger  such  as  it  had 
exhibited  in  his  presence  more  than  once  under 
the  provocation  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  his 
younger  nephew :  nevertheless,  the  mild  cheerful 
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features  of  the  venerable  face  were  gloomy,  and 
bore  the  unmistakeable  impress  of  weariness  as 
well  as  of  vexation. 

The  Doctor  received  his  friend  as  cheerfully  as 
if  he  had  not  noticed  his  painful  aspect,  tumbled 
a  pile  of  Elzevirs  unceremoniously  off  a  comfort- 
able chair  he  placed  for  him  near  his  own  ;  with 
the  same  kindly  attention  took  the  familiar  broad- 
brimmed  white  hat  and  placed  it  tenderly  on  the 
Cellini  casket,  and  would  with  the  same  affec- 
tionate care  have  honoured  the  gold-headed  stick 
by  resting  it  against  a  cinque-cento  crozier  of  gold 
and  enamel  that  rested  near  it,  had  not  the  old 
gentleman,  as  he  dropped  himself  into  the  prof- 
fered seat,  grasped  it  so  firmly,  and  leant  on  it  so 
determined^,  as  to  show  that  he  would  not  per- 
mit himself  to  be  deprived  of  its  support. 

The  Baronet  threw  out  his  long  drab-gaitered 
legs,  with  a  heavy  sigh.  Yet,  he  had  only  walked 
from  his  carriage,  and  there  was  no  stair-case  to 
mount,  even  supposing  his  pedestrian  powers,  of 
which  he  had  always  been  proud,  were  failing 
him.  His  reverend  friend  saw  at  once  it  was  not 
physical  but  mental  suffering  that  caused  that 
sigh.     Still  he  smiled,  looked  gratified  as  he  re- 
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seated  himself,  and  uttered  the  most  cordial  ex- 
pressions of  pleasure  at  the  visit  paid  him. 

"  Here  you  are,  my  dear  Doctor  !  "  Sir  Nigel 
presently  exclaimed,  in  something  resembling  his 
usual  cheerful  tone,  "up  to  your  ears  in  the 
Middle  Ages?" 

The  Priest  smiled,  as  if  assenting  to  the 
observation.  "  For  my  part,"  he  added,  "  I  cannot 
see  why  you  musty  old  antiquaries  should  be 
always  burrowing  in  the  past,  or  what  satisfaction 
you  can  find  in  such  a  pursuit !  Let  by-gones 
be  by-gones  ;  forget  those  troublesome  fellows  the 
ancients,  leave  their  old-fashioned  trumpery  to 
rust  and  mildew  ;  the  wants,  the  cares,  the  follies, 
the  sins  of  the  present  time,  afford  study  enough 
both  for  the  scholar  and  the  Christian." 

Doctor  Clifford,  notwithstanding  the  peevish 
tone  of  this  address,  knew  his  companion  too  well 
to  accept  it  as  an  honest  declaration  of  his  senti- 
ments. He  was  equally  well  aware  that  Sir 
Nigel  had  not  sought  him  for  the  purpose  of 
abusing  antiquities.  So  he  continued  to  smile 
his  genial,  pleasant  smile,  looked  round  on  his 
treasures  with  an  air  of  pride  and  satisfaction, 
and  then  allowed  his  gaze  to  fall  on  his  visitor  in 
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a  manner  the  most  likely  to  inspire  him  with 
confidence. 

"  You  remember  that  passage  in  your  great 
work,"  suddenly  resumed  the  Baronet,  "  in  the 
chapter  devoted  to  your  particular  favourite 
Henry  the  Eighth,  about  the  dissolution  of  the  re- 
ligious houses  in  England." 

"Not  a  line,"  he  replied;  "how  should  I? 
And  as  for  the  burly  Henry,  I  certainly  do  not 
remember  him  in  the  character  of  a  favourite." 

"  You  are  dreadfully  tiresome,  Doctor.  If  all 
your  readers  know  as  little  of  your  writings  as 
you  do  yourself,  I  am  afraid  your  great  work, 
laborious  as  it  is,  will  not  be  much  thought 
of." 

"  My  vocation  is  to  refresh  the  recollection  of 
others,  not  to  tax  my  own.  The  passage  to 
which  you  are  land  enough  to  refer  in  one  of  my 
volumes,  I  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  storing  in 
my  memory." 

Doctor  Clifford  again  smiled.  He  was  quite 
certain  that  Sir  Nigel  had  not  come  to  him  to 
quote  passages  from  his  history,  and  as  taking  up 
time  with  such  subjects  would  not  bring  him 
nearer  the  real  object  of  the  interview,  he  felt 
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less  disposed  than  ever  to  talk  of  his  own  produc- 
tions. 

"How  are  your  nephews  getting  on,  Sir 
Nigel  ?  "  he  abruptly  inquired. 

The  question  was  so  sudden  that  it  came  like 
a  shock  upon  his  companion.  Antiquities  and 
historical  scholarship  faded  from  before  his  atten- 
tion in  the  presence  of  a  subject  of  commanding 
influence. 

The  sagacious  Priest  was  right :  one  of  the 
Baronet's  young  kinsmen  had  been  the  source  of 
annoyance ;  but  which,  he  had  yet  to  learn.  It 
could  not  be  Blount,  he  thought.  Nothing  could 
be  more  satisfactory  than  his  progress  at  Oxford. 
It  must  be  Geoffrey.  The  indolence,  the  want  of 
principle,  the  discontent  of  this  young  gentleman 
had  long  been  observed  by  him,  and  the  good 
Priest  had  entertained  many  misgivings  as  to 
the  result  of  submitting  such  a  nature  to  the  risk 
of  London  dissipation,  and  its  demoralizing  asso- 
ciations. 

"  I  think  they  are  both  losing  their  senses, " 
replied  Sir  Nigel  with  unusual  sharpness. 

"  Both !  "  echoed  the  Doctor  in  genuine 
alarm. 
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"Both,"  was  the  decided  reply.  "For  my 
part,  I  think  the  young  men  of  the  present  day 
are  only  careful  to  qualify  themselves  to  navigate 
the  ship  of  fools  of  the  old  story." 

The  Priest  was  only  too  well  aware  that  such 
a  crew  could  be  found  among  the  last  generation 
quite  as  easily  as  among  the  present,  but  did  not 
venture  to  oppose  his  friend's  opinion. 

"  Has  Geoffrey  been  very  foolish,  Sir  Mgel?" 
he  asked  at  last,  hardly  daring  to  inquire  after 
the  folly  of  his  favourite. 

"  Recklessly  so !  "  was  the  prompt  answer. 
"To  be  sure  I  did  not  expect  much  from  his 
discretion.  You  know,  Doctor,  as  well  as  I  do, 
that  no  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  him.  He 
has  shown  himself  so  insensible  to  honourable 
impressions,  that  elevation  of  character  is  not  to 
be  expected  from  him.  This  induced  me  to 
favour  his  inclination  for  the  law,  a  profession  in 
which  fine  principles,  I  am  afraid,  are  not  neces- 
sary to  secure  advancement." 

"  Yery  honourable  men  are  to  be  found  among 
our  judges,  Sir  Nigel." 

"I  suppose  so.     The  top  of  the  tree  shows  the 
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finest  fruit,  whilst  the  roots  are  choked  with  the 
most  noxious  weeds — eh,  Doctor  ?  " 

The  good  Priest  knew  that  his  friend  shared 
in  a  very  common  prejudice,  but  was  not  disposed 
to  defend  lawyers  at  that  precise  moment. 

"  "What  has  Geoffrey  been  doing  ?  " 

"  Not  much  good,  you  may  be  sure.  I  did 
not  anticipate  that  he  would  become  a  saint,  but 
as  a  precaution  against  his  becoming  too  great  a 
sinner,  I  gave  my  old  friend,  the  head  of  the  firm 
to  which  he  has  been  articled,  a  hint  to  drop 
me  a  line  should  he  betray  symptoms  of  going 
wrong.  I  am  bound  to  keep  him  out  of  scrapes 
if  I  can,  and  I  have  too  much  respect  for  the 
name  I  bear,  to  allow  it  to  be  disgraced  if  I  can 
help  it." 

"  I  hope  that  he  has  not  been  doing  anything 
disgraceful,  Sir  Nigel  ?  " 

"  Probyn  writes  me  word  that  he  has  got 
himself  among  a  set  of  which  he  thinks  I  should 
not  approve.  One  of  these  seems  to  be  a  partner 
in  his  own  firm,  of  whom  he  does  not  entertain  a 
very  exalted  opinion/ ' 

Sir    Nigel    entered   into   an   account   of   the 
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Sliirleys  with  caustic  severity.  The  Doctor  list- 
ened with  amused  attention. 

"  But  questionable  as  the  Shirley's  family  may 
be,"  added  the  Baronet  with  increased  severity, 
"  they  are  respectable  in  comparison  with  the 
family  of  a  clerk  of  the  firm,  with  whom  it  seems 
that  he  has  lately  got  very  intimate." 

Here  Sir  Nigel  pulled  out  a  letter  from  his 
breast-pocket,  opened  it,  and  began  to  refer  to  its 
contents. 

"  '  Creevy  is  a  clever  fellow/  he  read,  '  and 
particularly  useful  in  what  the  more  respectable 
portion  of  us  consider  the  dirty  work  of  the 
profession  ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation,  my  dear 
Sir  Nigel,  in  warning  you  that  he  is  a  dan- 
gerous associate  for  any  young  man  of  good 
family,  not  merely  because  I  know  him  to  be 
unscrupulous,  but  because  he  is  mixed  up  with 
a  low  set  of  third-rate  singing  people,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  a  young  and  pretty  adventuress 
whose  name  has  lately  been  connected  in  a 
scandalous  way  with  that  of  Lord  Wolver- 
hampton. ' 

"Here's  a  pretty  prospect  for  the  represent- 
ative of  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  the 
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kingdom,"  exclaimed  the  Baronet,  folding  up  the 
letter  and  replacing  it  in  his  pocket.  "  This 
hopeful  cadet  of  my  house  is  not  satisfied  with 
making  a  bosom  friend  of  a  miserable  pettifogger, 
but  wants  to  sully  the  honourable  name  he  bears 
by  having  it  associated  with  a  lot  of  obscure 
musicians,  and  still  more  closely  with  that  of  a 
low  singing  girl,  already  too  notorious  to  be  a 
proper  object  for  any  honest  man's  attentions.' ' 

The  Doctor  hoped  that  the  case  was  not  quite 
so  bad  as  it  had  been  represented.  Young  men, 
he  said,  were  generally  incautious  in  their  ac- 
quaintances, but  usually  had  the  sense  to  keep  free 
from  being  too  familiar  with  the  more  objection- 
able. He  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  idea 
that  Geoffrey  had  sunk  so  low  in  his  own  esteem 
as  to  have  any  serious  intentions  of  making  a  dis- 
creditable woman  his  wife. 

The  Baronet  did  not  appear  quite  sure  of  that. 
He  had  no  more  faith  in  his  nephew's  prudence 
than  in  his  sincerity.  Dr  Clifford's  real  opinion 
went  further  than  that.  He  believed  that  were 
the  motive  sufficiently  strong,  Geoffrey  would 
gratify  his  selfish  passions  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  his  uncle's  feelings ;  but  he  wished 
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to  soothe  Sir  Nigel's  manifest  irritation,  so  said 
nothing  on  that  point. 

"  But,"  cried  the  latter,  "  what  mischief  can 
the  worthless  fellow  be  hatching  ?  Something 
must  be  wrong,  or  honest  old  Probyn  would  not 
have  tried  to  put  me  on  my  guard.  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  look  into  this.  It  alarms  me,  Doctor ; 
and  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  don't  know  what  to  sus- 
pect." 

His  friend,  quite  alive  to  the  gravity  of  the 
danger,  suggested  that  they  should  at  once  com- 
municate with  Mr  Probyn.  The  advice  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  Baronet  grew  calmer. 

"But,  Sir  Nigel,  if  I  understand  you  right," 
added  the  Priest  presently,  in  a  somewhat  hesi- 
tating manner,  "  you  hinted  that  my  young  friend 
Blount  had  committed  some  imprudence." 

"  Imprudence !  It  is  downright  madness," 
the  other  replied  with  increased  excitement. 
"  You  know  Colonel  Massey,  Doctor,  is  one  of  my 
oldest  and  most  valued  friends;  but  much  as  I 
esteem  him,  I  never  took  kindly  to  that  romantic 
folly  of  his  of  adopting,  rearing,  and  educating  a 
girl  he  knew  nothing  about." 

"Miss  Massey  is  extremely  respected  by  all 
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who   have   the   happiness   of    knowing   her,    Sir 
Nigel,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  The  girl  may  be  as  amiable  as  you  please,  but 
I  and  you,  and  all  of  us,  are  well  aware  that  she  is 
not  Miss  Massey,"  replied  the  Baronet  warmly. 
".  The  Colonel  may  allow  her  to  bear  his  name,  and 
treat  her  as  his  daughter,  but  as  long  as  I  am  con- 
vinced that  she  is  nobody's  daughter,  I  cannot 
consider  her  as  one  of  us.  I  told  Colonel  Massey 
this  pretty  plainly  when  he  came  to  consult  me 
about  her.  I  even  went  the  length  of  recommend- 
ing him  to  marry  the  girl  if  he  wished  to  give 
her  an  honourable  position  among  the  county 
families  ;  but  in  the  direct  face  of  all  this,  would 
you  believe  it,  Doctor,  I  am  absolutely  asked  to 
give  my  consent  to  this  girl's  marriage  with  my 
heir  ?  " 

Doctor  Clifford  looked  both  astonished  and 
concerned.  Sir  Nigel's  prejudices  in  favour  of 
birth  he  knew  to  be  irremoveable,  but  he  had  yet 
to  learn  how  far  the  feelings  of  Blount  were  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  union. 

"Miss  Lawson  has  written  me,"  continued 
the  Baronet,  "  apprizing  me  that  my  nephew  is 
ardently  attached  to  her  pupil,  and  urges  me  to 
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give  my  consent  to  his  marriage.  I  never  read 
such  a  farrago  of  nonsense  in  my  life.  She  must 
have  taken  leave  of  her  senses. " 

"  We  always  used  to  consider  her  as  sagacious 
as  the  best  of  us,"  observed  the  good  Priest,  put- 
ting in  his  usual  friendly  evidence  for  the  absent. 

"  So  she  may  have  been,  but  in  meddling  in 
such  a  delicate  affair  as  this,  in  endeavouring  to 
introduce  into  the  Tempest  family  a  girl  who 
cannot  declare  who  was  her  own  father,  and  may 
have  sprung  from  the  very  dregs  of  society,  for 
all  she  or  any  one  knows,  she  certainly  was  want- 
ing in  common  sense." 

Sir  Mgel  had  nearly  exhausted  himself,  but 
was  still  labouring  under  considerable  irritation. 

"  Has  Blount  spoken  or  written  to  you  on  this 
subject  ?  "  inquired  the  Doctor. 

"  ~No  !  but  as  he  is  expected  home  every  day 
perhaps  he  is  waiting  to  speak  to  me." 

"  Has  Colonel  Massey  proposed  the  young  lady 
as  Blount's  wife  ?  " 

"Xo!" 

"  The  young  lady,  of  course,  has  not  ventured 
to  communicate  with  you  on  the  subject.  It 
is  therefore   at   present  before  you  only  as  the 
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suggestion  of  Miss  Lawson,  and  I  see  no  difficulty 
in  your  writing  confidentially  to  that  lady  ap- 
prizing her  of  your  strong  objections.  That 
probably  would  end  the  matter,  as  she,  I  am  quite 
certain,  is  not  at  all  the  person  to  encourage  in 
either  of  the  young  peoj)le  an  idea  which  she  knew 
you  disapproved." 

This  opinion  seemed  to  pour  balm  on  Sir 
Nigel's  irritated  nerves.  He  presently  began  to 
talk  in  a  much  calmer  strain,  and  took  notice  of 
several  objects  of  artistic  or  antiquarian  interest 
scattered  about  the  apartment. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said  suddenly,  "  you  never 
returned  that  volume  you  borrowed  from  my 
library.  It  is  an  heir-loom,  you  know,  so  if  you 
will  allow  me  I  will  take  it  home." 

The  Doctor  sprung  to  his  feet  with  a  scared 
look. 

"  Not  returned  it !  "  he  cried,  in  the  greatest 
astonishment.  "  I  went  to  Warfdale  expressly  to 
place  it  in  your  hands,  but  found,  on  my  arrival, 
that  you  were  attending  the  Assizes.  I  did  not 
like  to  leave  such  a  treasure  in  the  hands  of  ser- 
vants." 

"You  returned  to  Thornby  with  it,   a  very 
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prudent  proceeding ;  but  as  my  carriage  is  wait- 
ing, I  will  trouble  you,  my  dear  Doctor,  to  con- 
sign it  to  my  custody." 

Dr  Clifford  darted  round  tlie  table,  exjnored 
every  nook  where  it  was  likely  to  have  been 
placed  for  security,  rushed  to  an  overcoat  hang- 
ing on  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  dived  into  the 
pockets,  but  evidently,  by  his  look  of  consterna- 
tion, without  the  slightest  success. 

"  Your  memory  is  not  to  be  depended  on,  I 
know,"  observed  the  Baronet  gravely,  as  he  rose 
and  lifted  his  hat  from  the  Cellini  casket,  "but 
surely  a  treasure  of  such  extreme  value,  that  it 
would  not  be  entrusted  to  any  one  but  yourself, 
must  have  made  such  an  impression  on  your 
mind,  as  ought  to  have  secured  its  safe  return." 

The  Doctor  looked  very  distressed ;  it  became 
evident  that  he  had  not  the  most  remote  notion  of 
what  he  had  done  with  the  missing  treasure. 
He  was  asked  if  he  had  called  anywhere  after 
quitting  Warfdale  Tower. 

No,  he  had  walked  through  the  grounds  of 
Durham-Massey,  his  favourite  walk  home. 

Had  he  been  in  any  crowd,  or  been  hustled  by 
any  one  ? 
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No,  tie  did  not  recollect  any  throng  of  persons 
through  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pass, 
nor  was  he  aware  of  any  one  coming  against 
him. 

The  visitor  put  many  other  questions,  but  it 
soon  became  quite  clear  that  his  host  could  recol- 
lect nothing  of  his  loss,  or  anything  that  could 
afford  the  slightest  clue  to  its  recovery.  At  last 
his  painful  state  of  embarrassment,  after  he  had 
disarranged  everything  in  the  room,  and  cleared 
out  every  nook  and  crevice,  became  almost  as  dis- 
tressing to  his  friend  as  to  himself. 

"  It  isn't  because  of  its  money  value  that  I 
care  about  its  loss,"  said  the  good-natured  Sir 
Nigel.  "  If  I  could  replace  it  the  matter  would 
soon  be  settled,  but  I  do  not  like  leaving  the  heir- 
looms of  my  ancestors  less  in  number  than  I 
found  them.  That  particular  volume  has  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Tempests  from  time  imme- 
morial. If  it  turns  up  I  shall  be  delighted,  but 
if  it  cannot  be  found,  there  is  no  occasion  to  make 
yourself  uneasy.  Good-bye,  Doctor ;  let  me  see 
you  soon  at  War f dale. 

He  shook  his  friend  heartily  by  the  hand,  and 
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they  parted,  neither  entertaining  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  dreadful  chain  of  events  that  fate  was 
linking  around  them,  neither  having  the  most  re- 
mote conception  of  the  important  part  in  that 
chain  which  the  lost  treasure  was  to  play. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


MR    CREEVY'S   TAILOR 


he  office  of  Probyn,  Shirley,  and 
Trigg  exhibited  the  usual  stirring 
evidences  of  terni-time.  Clerks 
scribbled  as  if  for  a  wager ;  clients 
waited  with  anxious  countenances ;  even  the  hob- 
badehoy  who  ran  on  errands,  assumed,  as  he  placed 
behind  his  ear  the  quill  with  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  inscribe  the  names  of  callers  in  a  long: 
narrow  book,  a  legal  gravity  indicative  of  the  im- 
pression the  busy  period  made  upon  his  ingenuous 
mind. 

The  other  employes  of  that  respectable  firm 
in  various  characteristic  ways  evinced  their  sense 
of  the  advent  of  the  harvest  it  was  their  privilege 
to  assist  in  reaping.  The  white-headed  chancery- 
clerk  was,  with  the  help  of  his  silver  spectacles, 
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engrossed  in  the  great  case  of  "  Whallington's 
Trust,"  of  which  nobody  could  remember  the  be- 
ginning, and  no  one  could  see  the  end ;  the  brown- 
wigged  common-law  clerk  was  quite  as  much  ab- 
sorbed over  a  brief  in  the  important  case  of  "  Big- 
glesby  versus  Hinks,"  which  it  was  imperative 
Mr  Serjeant  Bubbles  should  receive  before  noon 
that  day ;  the  pallid  copying  clerk  was  transcrib- 
ing letters  at  a  rate  that  only  steam  could  have 
excelled ;  and  the  more  genteel-looking  articled 
clerk,  who  was  nearly  out  of  his  time,  was  prepar- 
ing a  bill  of  costs,  with  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  his  long  course  of  drudgery  would 
shortly  be  rewarded  by  a  qualification  to  manu- 
facture similar  pleasant  documents  for  himself. 

The  clever  criminal-law  clerk  sat  at  his  ac- 
customed desk,  ostensibly  examining  the  draft  of 
an  affidavit  which  he  had  with  his  usual  skill  the 
day  before  dictated  to  an  important  witness.  He 
appeared  as  if  suborning  agreed  with  him.  Geof- 
frey Tempest  stood  near  him,  apparently  looking 
for  something  in  the  law  almanack,  which  hung  on 
the  wall  close  to  his  head,  in  juxtaposition  with 
printed  notices  of  various  descriptions  and  a  large 
placard  announcing  the  sale  of  an  estate.    A  close 
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observer  might  however  have  detected  a  whispered 
conversation  passing  between  them. 

"  Who's  with  Trigg  ?  "  asked  the  latter. 

"  Mr    Follop,    our    junior    in    '  Wigsby    v. 


Tripp. 


j  n 


"Who's  with  Digby?" 

"  Hobbs,  of  Hobbs,  Winkle,  and  Trupp  of  Pump 
Court,  on  the  bankruptcy  of  '  Peters  and  Jones.' ' 

"Who's  with  Probyn?" 

"  I  don't  know.  When  I  came  in  I  heard  that 
a  client  was  with  him,  and  that  he  was  not  to  be 
disturbed.  Most  likely  it  is  Alderman  Briggs, 
about  that  Settlement.     He  was  here  yesterday." 

"  We  ought  to  secure  those  papers." 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  that.  They  are  in 
Probyn's  room,  and  we  can  easily  get  them  when 
he  goes  to  lunch." 

Mr  Geoffrey  Tempest  did  not  look  at  all  as  if 
he  were  meditating  a  theft.  He  glanced  down 
the  almanack  with  the  help  of  his  index  finger, 
apparently  trying  to  arrive  at  some  particular  in- 
formation that  he  had  sought  in  its  closely-printed 
columns,  nevertheless  his  temper  was  unusually 
ruffled.  There  was  a  mean  malignity  glittering 
in  his  grey  eyes,  and  a  sullen  determination  in 
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the  expression  of  his  thick  lips,  that  a  careful 
student  of  Lavater  would  have  mistrusted.  No- 
body observed  either,  except  the  clever  Creevy 
during  a  quick  sharp  glance  at  the  face  of  his 
confederate. 

At  this  moment  the  green-baize  door  of  Mr 
Probyn's  private  room  opened,  and  two  gentlemen 
appeared.  Geoffrey  Tempest  turned  quickly,  and 
immediately  nudged  his  neighbour's  elbow.  Creevy, 
with  his  characteristic  quickness  of  apprehension, 
not  only  recognized  the  features  and  person  of 
Colonel  Massey,  but  noticed  that  he  carried  a 
japanned  case. 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  stayed  in  town  over 
to-morrow,  and  have  gone  with  us  to  see  the  Cup 
run  for." 

"  The  Cup  !  I  never  was  at  Ascot  in  my  life, 
and  I'm  too  old  to  take  to  it  now !  " 

"  Well !  if  you  don't  care  about  the  race,  be 
persuaded  to  remain  over  the  day,  and  dine  with 
our  party  at  Tedclington.  I  can  promise  you  such 
claret-cup  as  you  never  drank  before.  Come, 
come,  you  must  stay  !    Say  you  will." 

"  Thank  you,  you  must  excuse  me.  "We  are 
cutting  our  hay,  and  I  must  get  back.     I  shall 
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start  by  an  early  train  for  Durham- Ma  ssey  in 
the  morning.  By  the  way,  Probyn,  have  you  got 
a  Bradshaw  ?  " 

"  Certainly  ;  "  and  the  office-boy  was  despatch- 
ed to  bring  it. 

"  Let  us  see  what  time  the  trains  start  for 
Launcester." 

Bradshaw  was  examined. 

"  The  express  is  at  9  a.m.,  sir,"  said  the  boy. 

"TVliat  time  does  the  train  reach  Launcester, 
my  boy  ?  " 

The  boy  ran  his  eye  down  the  column.  "  At 
half-past  three,  sir." 

"  That  will  suit  me  exactly.  I  shall  just  catch 
the  coach  going  forward  to  Kirkby-Lonsdale,  which 
will  drop  me  at  Lonsdale.  The  cross  road  to  Dur- 
ham-Massey is  only  three  or  four  miles ;  and  the 
cool  evening  walk  will  do  me  good,  after  the  heat 
and  bustle  of  London.  So  good-bye,  Probyn ;  you 
can  drink  my  health  in  my  absence ;  and  I  wish 
you  a  pleasant  day  at  Ascot." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you.  It's  one  of  the  few 
days  that  I  can  call  a  '  dies  non '  here.  We  al- 
ways made  it  a  general  holiday,  clerks  and  all." 

"  Good-bye,  good-bye,  and  a  pleasant  journey 
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to  you."  The  friends  shook  hands  heartily.  Pro- 
byn  retreated  into  his  inner  room.  Colonel  Mas- 
sey  passed  through  the  office,  in  front  of  the  desks 
of  the  clerks,  and  departed. 

Now,  the  whole  of  this  conversation,  which  had 
been  carried  on  at  the  door  of  Mr  Probyn's  room, 
as  he  was  taking  leave  of  the  Colonel,  might  have 
been  distinctly  audible  in  the  queer  little  boxes 
and  compartments  in  which  the  various  law-clerks 
were  seated.  Every  quill  went  driving  on  as 
usual ;  every  face  was  bent  over  its  desk ;  and  the 
random  conversation  of  Mr  Probyn  and  Colonel 
Massey  attracted  no  more  observation  than  dozens 
of  such  colloquies,  de  die  in  diem,  between  Mr 
Probyn  and  his  departing  clients,  were  used  to 
do. 

There  were,  however,  two  persons  who  had 
carefully  noted  every  syllable,  and  listened  with 
painfid  curiosity  to  what  transpired.  These  were 
Geoffrey  Tempest  and  Creevy.  They  knew  full 
well  what  were  the  contents  of  that  small  tin-box 
which  Colonel  Massey  was  bearing  away  with  him 
under  his  arm.  They  knew  that  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  their  grand  scheme  was  about  to  be 
put  into  active  operation,  the  implements  with 
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which,  they  were  to  work  had  been  snatched  out 
of  their  hands  and  triumphantly  carried  off. 

The  face  of  Geoffrey  became  livid  with  con- 
sternation, mortification,  and  rage.  Creevy  was 
watching  it,  with  something  in  his  eager  glance 
of  the  ferocity  of  the  wolf  mingling  with  the 
cunning  of  the  fox.  The  pretence  of  the  affida- 
vit, the  sham  of  the  Law  Register,  were  for  a  few 
anxious  moments  laid  aside,  as  these  worthies 
continued  to  interchange  looks  that  expressed 
their  disinclination  to  accept  what  looked  to  them 
painfully  like  a  defeat  of  their  golden  scheme. 

Creevy  contented  himself  with  placing  his 
forefinger  on  his  lips,  and  was  immediately  buried, 
and  apparently  absorbed,  in  his  legal  occupa- 
tion. 

Luncheon  time  at  length  arrived.  "  The 
Cock,"  whispered  Creevy ;  Geoffrey  nodded,  and 
left  the  office.  Creevy  continued  for  some  minutes 
devoted  to  his  occupation,  and  waiting  until  the 
other  clerks  had  cleared  out.  Then,  taking  his 
hat  from  off  the  -peg,  he  sauntered  out,  and  made 
his  way  to  Temple  Bar ! 

"  By  heavens  !  we  are  done,"  muttered  Geof- 
frey, as  Creevy  took  his  place  beside  him. 
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' 'Done;  pooh!  The  excitement's  only  com- 
mencing !    The  action  of  the  piece  begins." 

"  Begins !  ends,  you  mean." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  dear  boy !  Why,  what  a 
chi-i-ild  you  are." 

"  Perhaps  I  am,"  answered  Geoffrey ;  "  the 
Telemachus  of  private  life.  "Will  Mentor  do  me 
the  favour  to  answer  a  simple  question  ?  " 

"  Mentor  will !  " 

"  Then  tell  me  what's  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  Done  ?  everything's  to  be  done !  The  papers 
must  be  recovered.  The  Colonel  must  be  stopped, 
plundered,  robbed !  There  are  such  people  as 
highwaymen,  are  there  not  ?  " 

Geoffrey  stared ;  was  silent.  Creevy  con- 
tinued,— 

"  Don't  you  see,  if  those  papers  had  been  ab- 
stracted from  Probyn's  office,  suspicion  would 
have  fallen  on  some  of  us,  and  would  have  fixed 
itself  on  me.  The  moment  our  dear  Clara  came 
upon  the  boards,  I  and  you,  interested  parties, 
woidd  have  been  fixed  upon.  Now,  the  thing's 
impossible.  The  papers  are  gone.  We  know 
they're  gone ;  and  we  shall  not  be  suspected,  if 
we  get  them  back  again." 
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"  But  how  can  we  do  it  ?  " 

"  Simply  enough !  Did  you  not  hear  the  con- 
versation? Colonel  Massey  goes  back  to  Laun- 
cester  to-morrow.  To-morrow's  Ascot  Cup  day ! 
We  all  go  to  Ascot,  don't  we  ?  You  and  I,  and 
all  of  us  delight  in  seeing  fine  old  English 
sport ! " 

"  How  can  Ascot  serve  us  ?  He  does  not  2:0  to 
Ascot ;  and  even  if  he  did,  what  of  that  ?  " 

Creevy  laughed,  a  long,  sharp,  highly  gratified 
laugh. 

"  My  innocent  pupil,"  he  replied,  "  I  am 
afraid  you  are  a  little  obtuse  to-day  !  Do  you  not 
see  how  fortune  favours  the  brave  ?  To-morrow 
was  made  to  help  us !  The  Ascot  Cup  will  be 
run  for  us  !  Had  to-morrow  been  any  other  day 
we  could  not  have  done  what  now  can  be  done, 
and  easily." 

"  Enlighten  my  dense  brain,  Creevy,  for  you 
have  the  better  of  me,  I  confess  !  " 

e '  Listen  then,"  said  Mentor,  in  a  low  whisper, 
twirling  a  piece  of  bread  round  and  round  be- 
tween his  fingers,  and  making  little  pills,  or 
bullets  with  it. 

"  After  office  this  evening  we  shall  adjourn  to 
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the  shop  of  Angus,  my  tailor.  My  tailor  is  not 
indeed  a  fashionable  snip.  He's  not  specially 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Royal  Family,  but 
I'm  an  old  customer,  though  he  does  live  White- 
chapel  way.  Bless  your  life,  Mr  Tempest,  it's 
astonishing  the  number  of  suits  with  which  my 
accommodating  friend  Angus  has  supplied  me. 
I've  turned  out  of  his  neat  little  crib  as  a  Country 
Clergyman,  an  Ostler,  a  Gentleman's  gentleman, 
a  Mossoo,  a  Landed  Proprietor  in  drab  gaiters  and 
blue  coat,  brass  buttons  and  nankeen  vest.  Law ! 
love  you,  I've  been  a  Quaker,  a  Methodist  Parson, 
a  Policeman,  and  a  Market-gardener  !  It's  won- 
derful to  think  what  a  number  of  respectable 
grades  of  society  I've  illustrated  in  my  time  ;  and 
all  through  the  polite  attention  of  my  friend 
Angus.  Look  you  here,  here's  a  copy  of  his  last 
Circular  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  Clergy,  Aris- 
tocracy, and  Costermongers  of  Whitechapel." 

Saying  which,  Mr  Creevy  opened  a  well-worn 
pocket-book,  and  from  among  a  multitude  of 
soiled  papers,  with  which  its  sides  were  bulged 
out  to  the  utmost  obesity,  he  extracted  the  follow- 
ing Tailor's  Advertisement. 


ONCE    TRY— YOU'LL    COME    AGAIN 

TO 

ANGUS'S 

THE    CHAMPION    OF    ENGLAND 

SLAP-UP    TOG 

AND  OUT-AND-OUT 

Kicksies  Builder, 

High  Street,  Whitechapel. 


'  Mr  A.  nabs  the  chance  of  putting  his  customers  awake,  that  he  has  just 
made  his  return  from  Yankeeland,  not  forgetting  to  clap  his  mawloys  on  some 
of  the  right  sort  of  stuff:  when  on  his  return  home  he  was  stunned  to  find 
one  of  the  top  Manufacturers  of  Manchester  had  cut  his  lucky,  and  stepped 
off  to  the  Swan  Stream,  leaving  behind  him  a  valuable  stock  of  Moleskins, 
Cords,  Velveteens,  Box  Cloths,  Plushes,  Doeskins,  Pilots,  &c,  and  having 
some  ready  in  his  kick,  grabbed  the  chance,  stepped  home  with  the  swag,  and 
is  now  safely  landed  at  his  crib.  He  can  turn  out  Toggery  very  slap,  at  the 
following  Low  Prices,  for 

Ready  Gilt— Tick  being  No  Go. 

Upper  Benjamins,  built  on  a  downy  plan  a  monarch  to  half-finnuff.  Fish- 
ing, Shooting  or  Business  Togs,  cut  slap  1  pound  1  quarter  and  a  peg. 
Lounging  Togs  at  any  price  you  like.  A  Fancy  Sleeve  Blue  Plush  or  Pilot 
ditto  made  very  saucy,  a  couter.  Pair  of  Kerseymere  or  Doeskin  Kicksies, 
cut  to  drop  doivn  over  the  trotters;  Pair  of  Double  Milled  Drab,  built  in  the 
Melton  Mowbray  style,  and  Worsted  or  Bedford  Cords,  cut  very  slap,  tvith 
the  artful  dodge",  a  canary.  Pair  of  out-and-out  Cords,  built  vehy  serious, 
from  6  bob  and  a  kick,  upwards.  Fancy  Cords,  all  colours,  9  times.  Pair  of 
stout  Cords,  built  in  the  Melton  Mowbray  style,  half  a  sow  Pair  of  Moleskins, 
any  colour,  built  hanky  spanky,  with  double  fakement  down  the  sides,  and 
artful  btdtons  at  the  bottom,  half-a-monarch.  Out-and-out  Black  or  Fancy 
doeskins,  in  every  colour,  made  very  saucy,  from  14  and  a  tanner,  warranted 
for  12  months. 

MUD  PIPES,  KNEE-CAPS  and  TROTTER  CASES,  BUILT  VERY  LOAV. 

A  large  assortment  of  Caps  to  fit  all  sorts  of  Xuts. 

A  decent  allowance  made  to  Seedy  Swells,  Ten-Kettle  Purgcrs,  Quia  Drivers, Mushroom 
Fakers,  Counter  Jumpers,  Head  llobbers  and  Plunkeys  out  of  Collar. 

Shallow  Coves,  See  Sailors,  or  Fellows  on  the  High-fly,  Bigged  out  on  the  shortest  notice. 
Kid's  Clothing  of  every  description  kept  ready-made  or  made  to  measure. 

Gentlemen  finding  their  own  Broady  can  he  accommodated. 
Make  no  Mistake !    It's  ANGUS'S, 

THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  CLOTHING  MANUFACTURER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Hicm  Street,  "White cllapel. 
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"  That's  a  literary  curiosity,  ain't  it,  Mr 
Tempest  ? "  pursued  Creevy,  as  Geoffrey,  shaking 
with  laughter,  returned  the  document  to  him. 
"  Now  that  means  business ;  it's  better  than  all 
your  Advertising  Yans  and  Illustrated  donkey 
carts.  To  be  sure,  I'm  neither  a  tea-kettle 
purger,  nor  a  flunkey  out  of  collar;  I  never  was 
at  a  love-feast,  or  raised  my  Ebenezer  over  tea 
and  muffins;  but  Quill-driver  I  am,  and  Angus 
is  the  man  for  me." 

Creevy  resumed  his  bullet-making  occupation. 
Geoffrey  waited  for  him  to  proceed.  Suddenly 
turning  upon  Geoffrey,  Creevy  exclaimed, 
"  There's  no  time  to  be  lost ;  as  the  immortal 
Bard  says,  e  If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then 
'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly.'  In  other 
words,  we  must  go  to  work  at  once." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  answered  Geoffrey, 
"but  how?" 

"How!  why  now  look  you  here.  We  ad- 
journ to  Angus's.  We  are  going  to  Ascot — of 
course  we  are  !  We  are  out  on  a  spree.  We 
are  going  to  do  the  regular  rural  dodge.  We 
intend  to  appear  among  the  *  Aunt  Sallys '  and 
the  f  Three  Shies  a  Penny 9  as  chawbacons  from 
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Zummerzet.  Angus  supplies  us  with  an  '  out- fit ' 
(don't  you  call  it?),  and  by  to-night's  train  down 
we  go  to  Launcester." 

"  To  where  ? "  exclaimed  Geoffrey,  with  the 
utmost  amazement. 

"  To  where  ? — to  Launcester,  to  be  sure  ! 
where  else  should  we  go  ?  " 

Geoffrey  became  pale  with  agitation. 

"  Oh  !  it's  no  use  funking  it  now,"  said 
Creevy,  observing  his  face ;  "  you've  begun  the 
game  and  must  go  on  with  it." 

"  Go  on,  indeed — but  what  to — where  to  ? " 

"  To  Lonsdale — isn't  that  the  name  of  the 
place?" 

"  And  what  then?" 

((  The  Colonel  alights  from  the  coach  ;  beauti- 
ful country,  lovely  hills,  charming  road,  mean- 
dering river,  enjoyable  walk  home  !  Delightful ! 
Two  countrymen,  strolling  in  fields,  trespassing 
on  premises.  Irate  Colonel  warns  'em  off;  or 
they  are  needy  customers  and  want  bread. 
Tender  appeal  to  Colonel's  feelings  ;  discussion 
ensues ;  altercation  follows." 

"And  then?"  said  Geoffrey,  crunching  the 
cloth  between  his  fingers  in  suspense. 
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"  Knock  him  down/'  coolly  observed  Creevy, 
pursuing  the  making  of  pills  with  the  utmost 
gravity  and  coolness.  "  Knock  him  down,  and 
relieve  him  of  his  swag." 

"  But  if  he  won't  be  knocked  down?"  gasped 
Geoffrey. 

"  Blow  his  brains  out/'  muttered  Creevy, 
taking  a  shy  with  the  bread-pill  at  Geoffrey's  face, 
and  catching  him  a  sharp  thwack  on  the  tip  of 
his  nose. 

The  young  man  started  with  the  stinging 
shock,  as  if  he  himself  had  been  shot.  In  his 
dire  amazement  he  felt  as  if  he  had.  He  reeled 
back  on  his  seat,  and  shaded  his  face  with  his 
hands.  The  sight  of  Creevy  was  hateful  to  him  ; 
he  loathed  the  man's  presence.  In  all  his  passion, 
his  envy,  and  his  hatred,  he  had  never  contem- 
plated this  !  Guilty  enough  at  heart  and  in 
thought,  God  knew,  he  was  :  but  blood  !  blood ! 
no,  no,  no,  that  was  too  horrible. 

Creevy  saw  at  a  glance  all  that  was  passing 
through  his  mind.  The  compunctious  visitation 
was  there.  Creevy  could  wait.  He  quaffed  his 
stout,  made  more  pills,  and  fired  them  off  at  the 
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clock-face,  the  chandelier,  and  the  knobs  of  the 
brass  rails,  while  he  warbled  in  a  plaintive  strain, 

"  Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  bravo, 
Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave." 

Having  hummed  through  his  Psalm  of  Life  to 
his  perfect  satisfaction,  and  dwelt  with  emphasis 
on  "  hearts  stout  and  brave,"  he  suddenly  stopped, 
and  with  slow,  deliberate  utterance,  whispered, — 

"  Geoffrey  Tempest !  harkee,  my  boy  !  It's 
too  late  to  go  back,  and  you  must  go  forward !  " 

"Must?"  groaned  Geoffrey. 

"  Yes,  sir,  must — must  is  my  word,"  and  as 
he  leant  over  the  table,  and  brought  his  lips  close 
to  Geoffrey's  ears,  he  continued  in  a  harsh,  grat- 
ing undertone,  "  You've  done  enough  already, 
my  boy,  to  give  you  the  enjoyments  of  penal  ser- 
vitude, if  Cusack  Creevy  were  to  open  his  lips. 
How  would  the  nephew  of  Sir  Nigel  Tempest  like 
that  ? " 

Geoffrey  quivered. 

"  Have  you  a  brother  ? " 

Creevy  had  at  last  struck  the  right  note.  Yes, 
he  had  a  brother,  a  brother  he  abhorred.     The 
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whole  scene  of  the  day  at  Hampton  came  back 
upon  his  mind.  To  thwart  him,  to  humble  Mabel, 
to  advance  Clara,  to  fight  for,  perhaps  win,  an 
estate;  to  be  himself  the  independent  gentleman. 
The  whole  hell-drugged  potion  worked  again  in 
his  veins,  and  wrought  him  to  the  fierceness  which 
it  was  Creevy's  cue  to  rouse. 

"Do  what  you  will,*'  he  passionately  ex- 
claimed, "  but  no  bloodshedding,  Creevy  ;  any- 
thing short  of  that.  It  is  our  only  chance,  and  I 
know  it !  To  do  any  good,  we  must  possess  our- 
selves of  those  documents;  but,  mind  you, 
Creevy,  mind  you." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  certainly  not,"   blandly  re- 
plied the  agent  of  iniquity,  as  they  rose  from  their 
seats  ;  and  with  a  leer  of  the  eye  nodding  assent, 
added  to  himself,  '"  Unless  we  can't  help  it." 
***** 

By  the  mail  train  that  night,  two  countrymen 
in  labourer's  costume,  with  "  caps  fitted  to  their 
nuts,"  and  stout  cords  upon  their  limbs,  buttoned 
with  the  "  artful  buttons  "  of  Angus,  Clothing 
Manufacturer,  set  out  from  London,  and  about 
four  in  the  morning  alighted  on  the  platform  of 
the  Launcester  station. 


CHAPTER  X. 


RUINS  ! RUINS  :     RUINS 


olonel  Massey  left  the  metropolis  on 
Lis  return  journey  to  the  North,  on 
the  morning  of  the  Cup  day. 

Between  London  and  Launcester 
nothing  worth  recording  took  place.  The  Colonel 
was  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  made 
very  slight  attempts  at  communication  with  his 
fellow-passengers.  It  was  noticed,  however, 
that  he  took  extraordinary  care  of  a  small  ja- 
panned tin  case,  such  as  might  be  made  for  the 
preservation  of  a  marriage- settlement,  or  im- 
portant legal  document.  He  held  it  on  his  lap, 
he  held  it  by  his  side  ;  when  he  alighted  for 
short  intervals  of  rest,  he  carried  it  in  his  hand ; 
when  he  took  any  refreshment  he  placed  it  be- 
fore him;  when  he  re-entered  the  carriage,  he 
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pressed   it    firmly   imcler    his    arm.      He   never 
lost  sight  of  it  for  a  moment. 

"When  the  Express  arrived  at  Launcester,  the 
Colonel  proceeded  to  the  chief  Inn  of  the  town, 
the  King's  Arms,  intending  to  rest  an  hour  and 
refresh  himself  there,  before  mounting  the  coach 
to  proceed  homeward.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
Blount  Tempest  waiting  at  the  Inn  door.  The}" 
interchanged  greetings,  and  agreed  to  proceed 
together  in  the  direction  of  Durham- Massey.  The 
expression  of  the  young  man's  face  attracted  his 
companion's  attention,  it  was  so  totally  different 
from  its  ordinary  aspect.  It  was  unusually  pale, 
and  bore  the  unmistakeable  impress  of  suppressed 
emotion. 

"  I  hope  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
your  uncle,  Blount,"  said  Colonel  IMasscy  sud- 
denly, and  with  genuine  interest.  "All  right 
at  Warfdale  Tower,  eh  ?  " 

"  Sir  ~Nigel  is  quite  well,  thank  you,"  was 
the  somewhat  embarrassed  reply.  "I  called  at 
Durham- Massey,  and  hearing  there  you  were  ex- 
pected to  return  by  the  Express,  I  came  on  to 
Launcester  to  meet  you,  as  I  had  something  of 
importance  to  communicate." 
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"I  am  glad  you  did  so,  Blount.  Tell  me  at 
once." 

Thus  encouraged,  his  young  friend  proceeded 
to  pour  into  his  attentive  ear  the  story  of  his 
love,  and  the  Colonel  became  more  and  more 
interested  as  he  learnt  that  the  consent  of  Mabel 
and  the  approval  of  Miss  Lawson  had  already 
been  secured.  It  was  exactly  the  choice  he 
would  have  desired  for  his  ward.  He  was  in- 
expressibly gratified.  If  the  young  people  would 
consent  to  make  Durham-Massey  their  home, 
the  union  would  meet  with  his  entire  satis- 
faction. 

"But  Sir  Nigel,  Blount!  Of  course  you 
have  consulted  him." 

"He  will  not  give  his  consent,  Colonel," 
replied  the  lover  in  the  most  gloomy  tone. 

"Then  I  withhold  mine,"  exclaimed  Colonel 
Massey,  determinedly. 

Their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  strangers  into  the  coffee-room,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  renew  it.  About  five  o'clock  the 
old  mail  coach — one  of  the  last  of  its  race — drew  up 
at  the  door  of  the  Kind's  Arms.  The  o-uard's 
trumpet  blew,  and  the  Colonel,  accompanied  by 
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Blount,  mounted  outside.  Both  of  them  well 
known  at  Launcester,  their  being  in  company 
and  travelling  together  by  the  coach  was  a  fact 
that  came  within  the  cognizance  of  several  per- 
sons. Another  fact  was  also  observed.  The  good 
humour  and  pleasant  conversation  of  the  Colonel 
during  his  short  journey  on  the  coach,  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  moodiness  of  his  companion. 
Blount,  it  was  noticed,  regarded  him  askance,  and 
sat  buried  in  thought,  evidently  labouring  under 
the  influence  of  some  j)assionate  emotion. 

As  they  journeyed  upon  their  way  past  the 
Crook  of  Laune,  and  along  the  valley  leading  to 
Thornby  and  Lonsdale,  there  was  no  opportuni- 
ty afforded  to  Blount  for  renewing  the  subject 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  Now  it  happens  that 
Lonsdale  valley  and  the  Durham-Massey  estate 
are  a  few  miles  further  north  than  Thornb3r.  If 
Blount  had  descended  from  the  coach  on  reaching 
Thornby,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  speak 
further  to  the  Colonel  on  that  day.  He  determined 
therefore  to  accompany  him  as  far  as  Lonsdale, 
and  find  his  way  back  to  Warfdale,  after  hav- 
ing had  it  out  with  the  Colonel  regarding  Ma- 
bel.    Everything  he  could  urge  it  was  requisite 
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for  him  to  urge,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  for 
hers.  Accordingly  he  proceeded  with  the  coach 
until  it  drew  up  at  a  small  wayside  Inn, — "  The 
Massey  Arms,"  where  the  Colonel  alighted.  His 
luggage  was  left  at  the  Inn,  with  a  notification 
that  one  of  the  grooms  should  be  sent  down  for  it 
during  the  eyening.  The  Colonel  at  once  set  out 
to  walk  by  the  picturesque  cross-road  which  leads 
towards  Lonsdale  Priory,  by  which  route  and 
passing  through  his  own  private  grounds,  he  had 
determined  to  return  to  Durham- 3Iassey.  He 
made  no  remark  upon  the  circumstance  of  Blount 
having  accompanied  him,  and  travelled  at  least 
six  miles  out  of  his  way.  It  was  natural  he  shoidd 
wish  to  do  so,  and  the  Colonel  was  himself  anxious 
to  have  the  subject  fully  discussed.  As  soon  as 
the  two  had  got  well  into  the  quiet  road,  they  re- 
sumed the  conversation  where  it  had  been  dropped 
at  Laimcester.  Labourers  returning  from  their 
day's  work,  girls  driving  the  cattle  home,  farmers 
bumping  along  the  lanes  on  shaggy  ponies,  met 
and  passed  the  Colonel  and  Blount.  Every  one 
touched  his  hat  and  saluted  the  master  of  the 
estate.  The  children  curtsied  and  the  young  girls 
stood  aside  while  the  Colonel  passed  them.     But 
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all  observed  the  earnest  and  passionate  conversa- 
tion in  which  Colonel  Massey  and  Blount  were 
absorbed.  Now  and  again  they  halted  on  the 
road.  Rapid  gesticulations  were  interchanged. 
The  Colonel  was  seen  to  raise  his  clenched  hand 
in  the  air,  and  shake  it  violently.  The  labourers 
and  hinds  wondered  mightily  what  was  going  for- 
ward, though  none  of  them  could  guess  that  it 
was  a  lover  striving  with  a  stubborn  guardian, 
and  vainly  arguing  against  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. 

Blount  was  answered  with  decision.  Again 
and  again  he  pressed  his  suit,  and  again  and  again 
it  was  resolutely  refused.  Both  were  animated 
and  spoke  vehemently. 

The  lover  left  nothing  unsaid  that  was  likely 
to  influence  his  listener ;  but  the  guardian  was 
obdurate.  Blount  even  urged  the  injurious  effect 
his  refusal  might  have  on  the  sensitive  nature 
of  Mabel.  The  Colonel  winced  at  the  idea  of 
causing  his  beautiful  ward  any  distress,  but  re- 
fused to  alter  his  decision. 

Blount's  despair  touched  his  heart.  He  could 
not  avert  his  eyes  from  the  young  man's  pas- 
sionate grief,  nor  close  his  ears  to  his  thrilling 
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appeals,  nevertheless  lie  remained  as  firm  as  a 
rock. 

"Here  we  part,  Blount,"  lie  said,  taking  his 
companion  by  the  hand,  and  giving  it  a  cor- 
dial grasp.  They  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
shady  lane  where  the  gates  appeared,  opening  on 
the  Durham-Massey  estate. 

"  Our  ways  now  and  from  henceforth  will 
be  different.  But  let  me  assure  you  of  my  high 
esteem  as  well  as  of  my  sincere  sympathy.  Your 
honourable  conduct  has  always  been  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  me,  and  I  implore  you  never 
to  vary  from  it  for  any  inducement  whatever, 
or  imder  the  pressure  of  any  apparent  hardship. 

"  Remember  you  owe  everything  to  Sir  ^sigel ; 
remember,  too,  he  is  quite  right  as  the  head 
of  the  honourable  and  ancient  race  he  repre- 
sents with  such  distinction,  to  object  to  his 
heir  making  an  alliance  with  any  one  of  obscure 
birth. 

"  I  may  think  my  darling  Mabel  fit  to  be  the 
bride  of  any  gentleman  in  the  land,  and,  the  more 
to  render  her  worthy  of  such  a  bridegroom,  I 
am  prepared  to  make  a  handsome  settlement  on 
her;    but   your  uncle  considers  a   child  without 
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a  lineage  unworthy  to  match  with  the  Tempests. 
I  regret  this  verdict  for  your  sake,  for  Mabel's, 
and  for  my  own,  but  I  acknowledge  its  justice. 
God  bless  you,  my  dear  Blount ;  bear  up  man- 
fully against  this  stroke  of  adverse  fortune,  and 
be  sure  that  "Willoughby  Massey  will  never  cease 
to  respect  you  while  there  is  breath  in  his  body." 

They  shook  hands,  and  mournfully  separated. 
Perhaps  the  Colonel  was  the  sadder  of  the  two. 
He  knew  that  he  should  have  to  bear  his  own 
disappointment,  which  he  felt  to  be  very  bitter,  as 
well  as  the  pain  of  witnessing,  without  being  able 
to  alleviate,  the  distress  of  the  girl  whose  happi- 
ness was  so  closely  bound  up  with  his  own. 

As  he  walked  moodily  through  his  park  in 
the  fast  lessening  twilight,  he  considered  what 
he  ought  to  do  for  Mabel  under  such  trying 
circumstances.  He  determined  to  send  for  her 
and  Miss  Lawson.  For  the  present,  at  any  rate, 
they  should  find  a  home  at  Durham-Massey, 
and  the  girl  would  occupy  herself  with  her  pets 
and  her  flowers,  and  in  making  her  favourites 
happy. 

The  Colonel's  warm  heart  seemed  to  expand, 
and  his  step  to  grow  elastic  as  he  thought  of  the 
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delight  her  return  would  create  among  her  four- 
footed  friends. 

After  a  brisk  walk  of  about  half  a  mile  the 
Colonel  had  entered  the  precincts  of  Lonsdale 
Priory,  as  the  evening  shadows  were  lengthening 
from  the  tall  pillars  and  the  high  masses  of  stone 
that  stood  against  the  grey  sky.  The  last  of  the 
Masseys  passed  along  the  ruined  cloisters  and 
the  broken  aisles  of  the  sacred  edifice. 

He  stopped,  turned  round,  and  looked  back 
to  notice  the  effect  of  the  fading  light  through  the 
picturesque  fragments  of  the  once  magnificent 
structure.  As  he  did  so,  he  became  aware  of  the 
presence  of  two  men,  apparently  labourers,  who 
were  dogging  his  steps. 

Their  sudden  apparition  filled  him  with 
alarm.  They  coidd  have  no  lawful  business 
near  the  ruins  at  that  hour.  What  could  be 
their  object  in  following  him?  He  passed  into 
the  chapel  of  his  family,  stood  behind  the  monu- 
ment of  Eustace  de  Massey,  and  watched. 

The  fellows  approached  stealthily.  Convinced 
their  design  was  plunder,  Colonel  Massey  took 
his  pocket-book  from  his  pocket,  flung  it  on  the 
top   of  the   Crusader's   Monument,    and   dexter- 
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ously  placed  the  tin  case  out  of  sight  behind  the 
feet  of  the  effigy.  Having  done  this,  he  again 
reconnoitred,  and  was  at  once  convinced  there 
was  mischief  in  the  wind,  when  he  observed  the 
men  approach  the  chapel ;  and  though  the  light 
was  quickly  fading,  he  could  see  they  pulled 
something  dark  from  beneath  their  caps  over  the 
upper  portions  of  their  faces.  The  act  was  so 
significant,  that  he  felt  a  struggle  was  about  to 
ensue,  for  which  he  accordingly  prepared.  Plant- 
ing his  back  against  the  side  of  the  tomb,  he 
awaited  their  advance.  Presently  they  came  upon 
him,  and  the  Colonel  exclaimed,  "  Stand  back,  you 
rascals  !  what  business  have  you  here  ?  " 

"Business  with  you,"  answered  the  shorter 
man,  who,  missing  the  tin  case  from  the  Colonel's 
hand,  at  once  demanded,  "What  have  you  done 
with  that  small  japanned   case  you  were  carry- 

nig?" 

"  What's  that  to  you  ?  "  replied  the  Colonel. 

"A  trifle,  perhaps,"  was  the  rejoinder;  "may 

I  trouble  you  to  hand  it  me  ?  " 

"  JSTo,  you  may  not." 

"  Then  I  am  afraid  we  shall  be  under  the  dis- 
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agreeable   necessity   of  taking    it   without   your 
leave/'  answered  the  man. 

"  You  had  better  try,"  said  the  Colonel,  pull- 
ing himself  up  and  assuming  an  attitude  of  self- 
defence.  He  saw  a  struggle  was  imminent,  but 
he  calculated  if  he  could  succeed  in  felling  the 
smaller  man  of  the  two,  there  was  a  much  fairer 
chance  for  him  in  dealing  single-handed  with  the 
other. 

The  gauntlet  having  been  thrown  down,  the 
two  men  now  saw  that  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  fight.  At  once  the  smaller  man  advanced, 
and  crying  out/'Xow,  Bill,  nobble  his  knowledge 
box,"  threw  himself  upon  the  Colonel.  There 
was  no  time  for  parley,  or  even  reflection.  If  the 
property  was  to  be  obtained,  there  was  one  only 
way  to  do  it :  so  the  taller  of  the  two  sprang  for- 
ward, while  his  confederate  was  hampering  the 
Colonel,  to  strike  him  down  and  seize  the  booty 
which  he  thought  must  be  concealed  about  his. 
person.  The  conspirators  however  had  miscalcu- 
lated their  strength.  The  Colonel  was  a  soldier, 
and  though  getting  old,  had  the  advantage  of  his 
adversaries  in  a  practical  knowledge  of  "  the  noble 
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art  of  self-defence."  The  small  man  never  for  a 
moment  thought  of  fighting.  He  contented  him- 
self with  throwing  his  arms  about  the  Colonel, 
and  so  endeavouring  to  impede  him  in  defending 
himself.  Colonel  Massey,  however,  the  instant 
he  saw  the  tactics  of  his  adversaries,  took  advan- 
tage of  his  chance,  and  aiming  a  stunning  blow 
right  between  the  eyes  of  the  small  man,  struck 
Mm  down  almost  senseless  at  his  feet.  The  next 
instant  the  taller  was  upon  him.  Then  a  desperate 
encounter  commenced.  They  fought  and  wres- 
tled, and  at  last  fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  locked 
in  one  another's  arms.  In  their  hustling,  the 
Colonel's  fingers  became  entangled  in  the  crape 
mask  that  covered  the  man's  face,  and  tore  it 
away.  "  Good  God  !  what,"  shouted  the  Colonel, 
with  a  scream  that  rang  through  the  building, 
" what,  Blount !  Blount  Tempest !  "  and  as  the 
words  echoed  along  the  nave,  he  sprang  up  upon 
his  knees,  dragging  the  man  with  him  by  the 
corded  jacket,  which  was  held  grasped  in  his  fist. 
At  that  instant  the  accomplice,  rallying  from 
the  blow  that  had  for  the  instant  disabled  him, 
leapt  up,  and,  like  a  garotter,  seized  the  Colonel 
from  behind,  round  the  throat. 
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"  Ciirse  you,  we'll  do  for  you,  we'll  do  for 
you !  "  cried  the  man,  and  the  ringing*  report  of  a 
pistol  echoed  through  the  old  ruins,  as  the  Colonel, 
with  a  shriek,  fell  backward,  and  lay  stretched 
upon  the  earth,  at  the  foot  of  the  Prior's  tomb. 

The  men  sprang  from  the  ground,  and  at 
once  commenced  their  search  for  the  japanned 
case. 

"  Where  is  it  ?  "  whispered  one. 

"Dropped,  I  suppose,  somewhere  hereabout. 
If  it  wasn't  getting  so  plaguy  dark  we  couldn't 
help  seeing  it." 

Both  stooped,  and  went  searching  the  ground 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Whilst  one  was 
for  a  moment  out  of  sight,  behind  the  tomb,  the 
other  rapidly  advanced  to  the  wounded  man, 
searched  his  coat  pocket,  and  finding  something 
there,  transferred  it  to  his  own. 

"  Have  you  got  it  ! "  inquired  the  other, 
anxiously,  in  a  low  voice,  coming  forward. 

"I  haven't  caught  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of 
the  thing.  Hush !  footsteps !  here's  somebody 
coming !    Make  haste,  or  you'll  be  nabbed." 

"  I  know  a  safe  way.  Follow  me.  Curse  the 
interloper  for  spoiling  so  capital  a  chance." 
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Both,  rapidly  disappeared  behind  the  chapel, 
and  made  off  as  a  third  person  entered  the  ruins. 
It  was  Blount  Tempest.  He  had  hardly  parted 
from  the  Colonel,  when  he  recollected  that  his  way 
woidd  lay  through  the  ruins  and  past  the  chapel. 
Blount  was  certain  the  Colonel  would  pause 
there,  as  he  always  did  in  passing,  and  the  heart- 
broken youth  thought  within  himself  that  if  in 
that  place,  and  beside  the  grave  of  his  old  school- 
chum,  he  made  one  last  appeal  to  the  Colonel's 
heart,  he  might  so  work  upon  him  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  relent.  The  thought  no  sooner 
crossed  his  mind,  than  turning  back  and  hurrying 
in  pursuit,  Blount  followed  the  Colonel  towards 
the  Priory.  He  ran  forward  along:  the  nave  and 
into  the  transept,  hoping  to  find  the  Colonel  there. 
And  he  did.  With  a  cry  of  horror  he  stumbled 
over  the  body  of  the  friend  from  whom  he  had 
so  recently  parted.  He  stooped,  and  was  lifting  the 
Colonel  in  his  arms,  intending  to  bear  him  to  the 
house,  when  suddenly  the  place  was  entered  by 
several  men,  armed  with  guns.  These  were  the 
gamekeeper  and  watchers  on  the  estate,  who,  pass- 
ing along  the  meadow  beside  the  Abbey,  had  heard 
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the  report  of  the  pistol  and  the  fierce  scream  of 
Blount  Tempest's  name.  They  had  instantly 
jumped  through  the  cloister  windows  and  made  to 
the  spot,  arriving  there  at  the  very  moment  that 
Blount  was  raising  the  Colonel  from  the  ground. 

Their  feelings  on  discovering  their  master 
had  been  shot  were  expressed  in  the  loudest 
lamentations.  They  all  knew  Blount  Tempest, 
but  his  incoherent  account  of  how  he  had  stum- 
bled on  the  body  was  far  from  satisfying  them, 
and,  as  much  to  his  indignation  as  to  his  astonish- 
ment, he  found  himself  the  object  of  general  sus- 
picion. 

There  was  no  time  for  discussion.  Was  the 
Colonel  dead  ?  That  was  the  first  question. 
They  felt  his  heart,  his  pulse.  No  !  he  was  not 
dead.  They  got  water  from  the  Priory  well. 
They  despatched  a  man  for  the  apothecary.  They 
bathed  his  face  and  hands.  Presently  he  revived 
a  little.  Then  his  eyes  opened.  His  look  rested 
upon  Blount's  face.  His  lips  moved.  All  bent 
over  him  in  breathless  anxiety,  to  catch  any  syl- 
lable he  might  utter.  His  head  slightly  shook  as 
he   muttered   reproachfully,    "  Blount !    Blount ! 
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How  could  you  ?  how  could  you  ?  "  Then  he  started, 
as  if  amazed  by  Blount's  appearance,  and  his  eyes 
fell  and  were  raised  and  fell  again,  alternating 
with  a  bewildered  look  between  the  person  of  the 
youth  and  the  shred  of  corded  cloth,  torn  from  its 
proper  garment,  still  held  tight  in  his  grasp. 
"Your  coat,  your  coat,"  he  gasped. 

Every  one  stared  at  Blount,  and  Blount,  as- 
tonished most  of  any,  stared  in  the  Colonel's  face, 
vainly  seeking  an  explanation. 

But  explanation  came  there  none.  Death  was 
rapidly  glazing  the  eyes  of  the  dying  man.  His 
head  preserved  the  same  reproachful  movement. 
His  lips  muttered  the  name  of  Mabel,  and  he  could 
be  heard  praying  God  to  protect  her.  A  long, 
dreadful  pause  ensued,  during  which  life  was 
rapidly  passing  away,  and  at  length  the  Colonel's 
head  drooped  forward.     He  was  dead. 

The  gamekeeper  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
moment.  Having  instructed  one  of  his  men  to 
proceed  direct  to  the  Hall  and  give  the  alarm,  he 
himself  undertook  an  examination  of  the  chapel, 
and  with  the  watchers  noted  down  everything 
that  seemed  of  importance. 

The  ground  beside  the  tomb  bore  traces  of  a 
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desperate  struggle.  The  grass  was  torn.  On  the 
tomb  the  pocket-book  was  discovered.  Nothing 
else  belonging  to  the  Colonel  could  be  found.  The 
piece  of  cloth  grasped  in  the  hand  was  observed  ; 
as  also  the  button,  bearing  the  name  "  Angus.' ' 
That  was  not  disturbed.  It  was  only  when  the 
body  itself  came  to  be  moved  that  the  most 
damning  discovery  of  all  was  made.  Beneath  it, 
crushed  into  the  grass,  the  gamekeeper  picked  up 
a  pistol,  freshly  discharged,  and  on  the  plate  they 
found  inscribed  the  name  "  Blount  Tempest." 

This  seemed  conclusive. 

The  gamekeeper  and  his  assistants  were  in 
too  excited  a  frame  of  mind  to  do  anything  else 
than  jump  to  a  very  natural  conclusion.  That 
their  kind  and  liberal  master  should  be  shot  in 
his  own  park,  almost  within  sight  of  his  own 
house,  made  them  frantic.  They  had  heard  the 
shot,  they  had  seen  nobody  else  about  the  pre- 
mises, they  had  foimd  Mr  Blount  Tempest  at  the 
very  spot  where  the  horrid  murder  had  been  per- 
petrated only  a  minute  before  ;  they  had  them- 
selves heard  the  shriek  with  which  his  name  was 
uttered ;  they  had  heard  the  Colonel's  reproachful 
words  in  his  last  moments  ;    and  they  had  dis- 
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covered,  beneath  his  body,  the  pistol  with  which 
it  was  evident  that  the  murder  had  been  commit- 
ted, bearing  upon  its  plate  the  name  of  the  young 
man  against  whom  such  strong  evidence  already 
lay.  Against  such  reasoning  Blount's  declaration 
of  innocence  availed  nothing.  The  gamekeeper 
insisted  on  taking  him  to  the  house.  This  idea  was 
approved  of  by  his  men,  and  Blount  foimd  himself 
a  prisoner  charged  with  the  slaughter  of  his  best 
friend,  following  a  hastily-constructed  bier,  on 
which  the  body  of  the  murdered  man  was  being 
borne  to  his  home. 

As  the  melancholy  procession  approached  the 
terrace,  the  great  mastiff  came  bounding  towards 
it,  with  the  boisterous  demonstrations  with  which 
he  was  wont  to  welcome  his  master.  His  saga- 
cious instinct  presently  discovered  that  though 
his  master  was  there,  some  terrible  evil  had  hap- 
pened to  him.  He  sniffed  roimd  the  hurdle,  sud- 
denly stopped  the  quick  pendulous  movement  of 
his  bushy  tail,  walked  solemnly  by  the  bearers, 
licked  the  gloved  hand  that  had  slipped  from  the 
side  of  the  corpse,  and  finding  no  notice  taken  of 
his  caress,  stood  still,  raised  his  great  head  towards 
the  sky,  and  emitted  a  prolonged  howl. 
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"  Poor  beast !  "  exclaimed  the  gamekeeper, 
"  ye've  sense  enougli  to  know  that  ye've  lost  the 
best  friend  a  faithful  dog  ever  had,  or  a  faithfid 
servant  either." 

"Poachers  be  bad  enough  to  have  to  deal 
with,"  remarked  the  leader,  "  but  they  be  as  lambs 
compared  to  a  murderer." 

"As  lurks  in  the  dark,  to  stain  his  hands  in 
innocent  blood,"  added  one. 

"As  Cain  slew  Abel,"  said  another. 

"If  I  had  my  will,"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
bearers  fiercely,  "  I'd  shoot  'mi  like  a  cur  as 
he  is." 

"  No,  no  !  "  interposed  their  chief,  authorita- 
tively, "we  must  leave  'iin  for  the  law." 

Blount  was  obliged  to  listen  to  a  good  many 
more  such  remarks.  He  had  foimd  that  it  was 
useless  asserting  his  innocence. 

"  If  you  didn't  do  it,  Maester  Tempest,  who 
did,  I  should  like  to  know?"  demanded  the 
gamekeeper,  with  emphasis ;  and  as  his  prisoner 
could  not  answer  the  question,  his  guilt  was  firmly 
established  in  the  minds  of  all  who  heard  it. 

In  due  time  they  reached  the  house,  the  dog 
walking  close   to  the  hurdle,   uttering   piercing 
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howls  from  time  to  time,  which  brought  all  the 
servants  out  to  the  grand  entrance  as  the  bearers 
with  their  burthen  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  stone 
steps. 

As  every  one  of  the  advancing  party  began  to 
proffer  explanations  to  the  excited  domestics,  and 
each  account  was  interrupted  by  cries  of  horror 
and  indignation,  the  noise  might  have  disturbed 
the  nerves  of  a  less  interested  spectator  than  the 
alleged  assassin ;  but  when  he  met  the  shuddering 
looks  of  housekeeper  and  housemaids,  and  heard 
the  bitter  expressions  of  steward,  coachman,  and 
grooms,  by  all  of  whom  he  had  hitherto  been 
regarded  with  special  favour,  his  heart  grew  sick, 
and  he  turned  away  with  a  sense  of  despair  that 
almost  overpowered  his  manhood. 

Their  murdered  master  was  at  last  carried  into 
his  bed-room  and  laid  on  the  bed,  while  messen- 
gers were  hastily  despatched  for  the  constables. 
During  the  interval,  the  unhappy  Blount  was  left 
in  the  hall,  guarded  by  two  of  the  gamekeeper's 
assistants. 

He  sat  on  the  heavy  oak  bench  between  these 
men,  the  great  dog  stretched  at  length  a  yard  or 
two  in  front  of  him. 
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He  was  thrown  back  entirely  upon  his  own 
reflections,  out  of  which  he  tried  very  hard  to  ex- 
tract consolation.  His  uncle  would  soon  know  of 
his  arrest  on  this  frightful  but  preposterous  accus- 
ation. He  would  not,  he  could  not  entertain  a 
doubt  of  his  entire  innocence. 

He,  however,  remembered  that  the  only  dis- 
agreement he  had  ever  had  with  Sir  Nigel  had  oc- 
curred that  day,  on  his  visiting  Warfdale  Tower 
with  the  object  of  asking  the  Baronet's  consent  to 
his  union  with  Miss  Massey.  He  remembered  his 
uncle's  stern  refusal,  and  the  passionate  words  that 
had  escaped  him  when  he  found  that  supplications 
and  entreaties  failed  to  make  Sir  Nigel  alter  his 
decision. 

Would  Sir  Nigel,  after  such  a  quarrel,  interest 
himself  to  help  him  out  of  this  dreadful  difficulty  ? 

Then  he  thought  of  his  earnest  friend,  Miss 
Lawson ;  would  she  not  intercede  for  him  with  his 
uncle,  would  she  not  use  every  exertion  amongst 
all  her  influential  friends  in  the  county  to  clear 
up  this  horribly  mysterious  affair,  and  set  the 
police  on  the  track  of  the  real  murderer?  He 
could  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  her  good  will,  but 
unfortunately  she  was  at  a  considerable  distance  ; 
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lie  did  not  know  when  he  might  be  able  to  com- 
municate with  her,  but  he  was  well  aware  that 
much  precious  time  must  be  lost  before  she  could 
personally  interpose  in  the  affair. 

Then  what  might  be  the  effect  on  his  darling 
Mabel  of  this  inhuman  assassination  of  her  gener- 
ous protector  ?  Blount  was  no  stranger  to  the  deep 
attachment  that  rendered  the  nominal  relationship 
as  affectionate  a  tie  as  a  real  one;  and  he  could 
not  exaggerate  the  passionate  sorrow,  the  grateful, 
tender-hearted  girl  woidd  be  sure  to  feel  on  being 
unexpectedly  visited  with  so  terrible  an  affliction. 

If  anything  coidd  add  poignancy  to  her  grief, 
he  felt  convinced  that  it  would  be  the  additional 
intelligence  that  her  lover  was  in  custody  on  the 
monstrous  charge  of  having  been  his  murderer. 
Would  her  sorrow,  he  asked,  blind  her  judgment ; 
would  the  frenzied  excitement  the  horrid  deed 
would  be  sure  to  create  in  her  mind,  prevent  her 
from  believing  that  he  had  been  falsely  accused  ? 
His  heart  seemed  to  die  within  his  breast  as  he  fan- 
cied his  loved,  his  idolized  Mabel  even  for  a  moment 
accepting  so  atrocious  a  calumny  against  him. 

In  these  agonizing  speculations  time  passed, 
his  guards,  human  and  canine,  maintaining  their 
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watchful  aspect,  when  new  arrivals  were  an- 
nounced, and  presently  Blount  saw  a  surgeon 
from  Launcester  enter  the  Hall.  Dr  Lancing  did 
not  appear  to  know  him  as  he  hurried  by. 

On  the  doctor's  appearance  he  had  begun  to 
hope  that  the  Colonel  might  only  have  been 
wounded,  but  he  recognized  his  voice  in  an  ante- 
room. Yery  few  words  were  said, — their  import 
instantly  destroyed  his  short-lived  hopes. 

"He  must  have  died  in  a  moment." 

Dr  Lancing  re-entered,  putting  on  his  gloves, 
gave  a  cold,  scrutinizing  glance  to  the  central 
figure  on  the  hall  bench,  and  passed  out  to  his 
carriage  to  spread  the  marvellous  news  throughout 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  gamekeeper  and  his  men  now  returned, 
and  with  them  a  comfortable-looking,  rosy-faced, 
stout  little  man  in  a  blue  coat,  with  gilt  buttons, 
drab  breeches,  and  top-boots.  Blount  had  often 
seen  him  in  the  market-place  at  Launcester. 

"  Servant,  Mr  Tempest,"  said  the  man,  going 
up  to  him  briskly.  "Have  the  goodness  to  put 
out  your  hands." 

Blount  did  as  he  was  required,  and  in  the  next 
moment  found  himself  handcuffed. 
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"  When  Sir  Nigel  hears  of  this,  Mr  Buzzard, " 
he  ventured  to  say,  "  he  will  be  angry  at  such  an 
insult  offered  to  a  member  of  his  family." 

"Sony  to  do  anything  unpleasant,"  replied 
the  man,  "  but  I  only  does  my  dooty.  You  are 
my  prisoner,  Mr  Tempest,  and  I'm  obligated  to 
take  charge  of  you  till  the  verdict  of  the  Coroner's 
Inquest  be  given.     Perhaps  a  little  longer." 

"No  doubts  o'  that !  "  cried  the  gamekeeper, 
whom  the  good  ale  had  made  still  more  decided 
in  his  opinion. 

"  I've  no  more  to  do  with  this  sad  affair  than 
the  child  unborn,"  observed  Blount,  looking  sor- 
rowfully into  the  indignant  faces  around  him. 

"  Why,  I  heard  you  with  my  own  ears  a 
quarrelling  with  the  Colonel,  as  I  came  along 
town  end,  not  more  nor  two  hours  ago." 

This  was  said  in  a  voice  so  authoritative  that 
Blount  looked  quite  bewildered. 

All  regarded  his  confusion  as  another  sign  of 
his  guilt,  and  amid  general  execrations  the  pri- 
soner proceeded  in  charge  of  the  constable  of  the 
district,  still  guarded  by  his  former  captors,  to  the 
Castle  at  Launcester. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


DOIXGS    IN    HALF-MOOX    STREET. 


f  all  the  remarkable  changes  that  had 
ever  been  known  or  heard  of,  the  most 
striking  was  that  which  appeared  in 
the  two  persons  who  sat  opposite  each 
other  before  a  table,  bearing,  on  a  clean  table- 
cloth, all  the  requisites  for  a  respectable  and  com- 
fortable breakfast :  for  in  the  neat  muslin  dress, 
with  its  neat  collar  and  cuffs,  sat  the  owner  of 
the  washed-out  cotton  described  in  a  former 
chapter,  and  the  cheerful  and  somewhat  wonder- 
ing look  borne  by  the  still  delicate  features  above 
it,  belonged  to  the  faded  face  that  had  so  pain- 
fully corresponded  with  the  worn-out  garment. 

There  was  a  smart  cap  with  gay  ribbons  on 
the  back  of  the  little  well-brushed  head,  there 
was  a  Florentine  mosaic  brooch  on  the  nicely  sit- 
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ting  body  of  the  pretty  morning  gown,  and  there 
was  a  bright  steel  buckle  in  the  centre  of  the 
band  that  confined  the  small  waist.  In  short,  the 
attractive  lady's  maid  of  nearly  twenty  years  ago 
was  again  beginning  to  look  like  herself. 

She  was  pouring  out  the  coffee,  and  attending 
to  her  duties  as  mistress  of  the  breakfast-table 
with  a  sort  of  respectful  awe  that,  though  it  kept 
her  tongue  silent,  did  not  restrain  the  eloquence 
of  her  looks.  Her  wondering  eyes,  that  seemed 
to  have  lost  their  painful  sunken  character,  every 
now  and  then  wandered  from  the  gaudy  service 
before  her  to  the  pictures  and  mirrors  on  the 
Avails,  and,  the  finest  thing  of  all  in  her  estima- 
tion, the  handsome  piano  that  stood  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table. 

Next  to  that  pretty  instrument  she  seemed 
particularly  struck  with  two  splendidly  framed 
portraits  hanging  on  each  side  the  chimney-piece. 
One  represented  a  female  with  a  large  round  coun- 
tenance of  a  type  familiar  to  undertakers  and 
monumental  sculptors,  in  a  black  satin  dress 
liberally  adorned  with  point  lace,  and  a  tremend- 
ous wreath  of  Brogclignagian  flowers  around  her 
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expansive  brow.  She  wore  on  her  person,  ear- 
rings, neck-lace,  gold  chain  and  watch,  rings, 
enormous  bracelets  on  her  big  bare  arms,  and  a 
tremendous  cameo  on  her  prodigious  bust.  In  her 
hand  she  displayed  a  roll  of  MS.  music,  Avith  the 
legend  De  Piacer. 

The  other  portrait  quite  as  luxuriantly  de- 
lineated a  gentleman  as  the  one  just  noticed  re- 
presented a  lady,  only  the  face  was  smaller  and 
the  expression  more  droll.  The  painter  had  put 
a  good  deal  less  of  the  jeweller's  shop  upon  the 
canvas,  but  had  tried  to  make  up  for  this  defi- 
ciency by  throwing  in  a  maroon  velvet  waistcoat 
richly  ornamented  with  the  most  graceful  sprigs. 
On  a  table,  upon  which  one  hand  rested,  having  a 
signet  ring  of  awful  dimensions,  were  several 
thick  volumes  tastefully  bound  in  law  calf,  and  in 
his  other  hand  he  held  a  thick  folded  paper  artist- 
ically tied  with  red  tape. 

These  magnificent  pictures  of  real  life,  evi- 
dently executed  regardless  of  expense,  were  the 
portraits  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Creevy,  alias  Mr  and 
Madame  Waverley  Montgomery.  They  and  the 
"handsome  furniture  belonged  to  the  front  parlour 
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of  the  establishment  in  Half-Moon  Street.  It  had 
received  new  tenants,  the  musical  agent  haying 
removed  to  more  convenient  premises  in  that  de- 
sirable localitv,  the  Opera  Colonnade. 

Great  as  had  been  the  change  in  the  pre- 
sent mistress  of  this  well-furnished  apartment 
and  equally  well-furnished  breakfast  table,  one 
equally  remarkable  was  evident  in  her  compan- 
ion. To  be  sure  there  was  not  much  difference 
in  the  black  curly  head,  half  hid  under  the  em- 
broidered smoking  cap,  the  black  moustache  and 
whiskers,  or  the  dark  complexion, — the  alteration 
was  more  evident  in  the  bright  shawl-pattern 
dressing-gown  and  morocco  slippers,  more  evi- 
dent still  in  the  look  and  manner  and  occupation 
of  the  wearer. 

For  he  sat  with  one  leg  carelessly  thrown 
over  the  other,  enjoying  such  a  meal  as  he  had 
not  sat  down  to  for  many  a  long  year,  and  at  the 
same  time  studying,  from  a  page  of  MS.  music,  a 
part  in  a  certain  very  effective  chorus  belonging 
to  an  opera  then  about  to  be  brought  out  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre. 

There  could  be  no  question  that  this  indi- 
vidual was  Marco  Carbono,  there  could  be  as  little 
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that  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  engage- 
ment he  had  so  much  desired;  it  was  equally  evi- 
dent that  he  was  losing  no  time  in  preparing 
himself  for  the  rehearsal,  which  was  announced 
for  twelve  o'clock  that  morning. 

He  ate  as  he  sang,  and  then  he  drank  as  he 
sang,  that  is  to  say,  the  Basso  Profondo  emitted  a 
series  of  sonorous  sounds  ranging  from  C  below 
the  bass  cleff  to  G  upon  it,  the  lower  notes  ap- 
parently having  the  preference,  the  lowest,  liter- 
ally "  the  deep  deep  C,"  being  dwelt  upon  with 
a  still  more  decided  partiality.  Then  would  come 
so  many  bars'  rest,  which  the  singer  devoted  to 
his  meal, — occasionally,  in  his  efforts  to  mark  the 
time  carefully  in  accordance  with  the  metronome 
on  the  piano,  being  obliged  to  swallow  his  hot 
coffee,  or  get  rid  of  his  savory  omelette  with 
more  despatch  than  appeared  to  be  quite  agree- 
able to  his  feelings. 

Italian  choruses,  as  every  one  knows,  deal 
largely  in  invocations  to  Heaven,  and  are  parti- 
cularly strong  in  denunciations  and  blessings 
whenever  the  situation  which  they  illustrate  de- 
mand either.  It  is  not  easy  to  convey  to  the 
reader,  without  using  the  language  of  the  libretto, 
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an  idea  of  the  effect  which  Signor  Carbono  was 
producing  whilst  learning  his  part  under  such 
circumstances,  but  he  or  she  will  be  so  good  as 
to  imagine  the  bass  notes  expressing  the  follow- 
ing sentiments  fortissimo  as  the  passage  was 
marked  in  the  score. 

"  See,  see,  0  horror !   O  dreadful  day  ! 
O  harrowing  scenes  !     0  thrice-accursed  fray  !  " 

The  basso  having  concluded  this,  took  a  gulp 

from  the  coffee-cup  as  he  counted  two  bars,  and 

then  resumed : 

"  We  saw  him  fall.    We  see  him  bleed, 
We  cry  to  Heaven,  avenge  the  horrid  deed  !  " 

The  Signor  cried  to  Heaven  very  lustily  at 
least  a  dozen  times,  and  then  avenged  the  horrid 
deed  as  many  more.  After  this  he  played  his 
knife  and  fork  and  went  through  the  process  of 
mastication  for  a  rest  of  six  bars.  Suddenly,  with 
his  mouth  half-full,  he  recommenced,  "See,  see, 
O  horror  !  "  and  went  over  the  passage  again  and 
again  with  such  energy  that  the  parlour  rivalled 
a  certain  chamber  in  Madame  Tussaud's  ex- 
hibition. 

Presently  he  stopped  his  repetitions,  emptied 
his  cup  deliberately,  buttered  some  dry  toast  he 
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took  from  the  plated  rack,  and  helped  himself 
liberally  to  sausage,  his  wife  watching  his  move- 
ments with  increased  interest. 

"  "What  would  you  like  for  dinner  to-day,  Mr 
Carbono  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  as 
if  half  afraid  to  disturb  his  study. 

"  Aha  !  "  exclaimed  her  husband,  with  the 
liveliest  animation  expressed  in  his  bright  eyes. 
"  The  dear  English  wife  inquire  of  me  my 
dinner,  before  I  have  made  my  breakfast.  It  is 
good.  It  amuse  the  bad  Marco  Carbono.  It 
delight  his  wicked  heart, — 

'  See,  see,  0  horror !     0  dreadful  day  !'" 

Again  the  domesticated  creature  repeated  her 
important  question.  Her  husband  laughed  good- 
humour  edly.  "  There  is  not  such  a  good  little 
wife  in  all  Italy  as  my  good  English  wife,"  he 
said.  "  Cospetto  !  I  hug  myself  on  my  good  for- 
tune fifty  times  a-day.  I  say  to  myself,  You  bad 
Marco,  you  wretched  old  Carbono,  what  have  you 
done  to  have  such  an  angel  to  take  care  of  you  ? 
I  hold  up  my  head  as  I  walk  along  the  promenades 
where  the  great  and  the  rich  have  their  fine 
equipage,  and  I  laugh  at  them  the  laugh  of 
scorn,  and  I  say  proudly,  0  Signori,  I  am  greater 
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than  all  of  you,  for  I  am  happier.  I  am  richer, 
for  I  am  the  husband  of  the  best  wife  that  ever 
live  anywhere  in  the  world." 

"  0  Mr  Carbono  !  "  and  the  sensitive  heart 
begun  to  display  its  softness. 

"  We  saw  Lira  fall !     We  see  him  bleed  !  " 

The  Signor  recommenced  his  afettuoso  with 
the  voice  of  an  amorous  Colossus. 

The  chorus-singer  seemed  at  last  to  con- 
sider himself  perfect, — he  did  not  care  how  soon 
rehearsal  came,  he  was  prepared.  So  he  made 
another  attack  on  the  viands,  satisfied  his  ap- 
petite, and  accepted  a  third  cup  of  coffee  from 
the  hand  of  his  attentive  companion.  She  ex- 
perienced a  sensible  relief  when  she  beheld  him 
put  aside  the  music-paper  to  which,  he  had  been 
paying  such  very  profound  attention. 

"  You  ask  of  me,(  Cara,  what  I  will  have  for 
my  dinner,"  replied  the  bass  voice  to  the  three- 
times  repeated  question.  "  Am  I  tired  of  the 
delicious  maccaroni  my  excellent  wife  has  set 
before  me  so  many  hundred  time  ?  What  can 
compare  with  that  superlative  dish?  I  am  no 
more  tired  of  my  delicious  maccaroni  than  I  am 
of   my  excellent  English  wife ;   Marco  Carbono 
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may  be  a  brigand,  may  be  a  terrible  bad  wicked 
fellow,  but  Marco  Carbono  is  not  big  fool.,, 

"  But,  Mr  Carbono,"  urged  the  little  wife, 
"  we  can  now  afford  something  better.  Let  me 
get  you  a  joint,  or  a  cutlet." 

"  Get  what  you  like,  Cara.  Please  yourself 
and  you  please  me,"  exclaimed  the  gallant  vocal- 
ist. "  If  you  get  me  ortolans  and  olives,  or 
chicken  and  asparagus  salad,  I  shall  not  be  more 
content  than  I  shall  be  with  the  maccaroni. 
Bah  !  I  never  saw  the  woman  fit  to  hold  the  can- 
dle to  jou.  in  preparing  that  unrivalled  dish." 

Husband  and  wife  had  hardly  finished  their 
meal,  wrhen  the  door  opened,  and  the  expansive 
frame  and  face  to  match  of  the  original  of  one  of 
the  portraits,  entered,  in  an  intense  state  of  good 
humour.  She  had  intruded,  she  said,  that  she 
might  have  the  happiness  of  being  the  first  bearer 
of  good  news.  Mr  Montgomery  had  induced  her 
to  give  a  concert  at  Richmond,  where  she  had 
always  been  liberally  patronized  by  the  elite  of 
the  aristocracy  :  and  it  had  been  arranged  between 
them  that  Signor  Carbono  should  be  announced  in 
the  bills  in  large  letters  worthy  of  a  musical  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  as  a  principal  attraction. 
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""We  shall  style  you  'that  eminent  Buffo  from 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre/  "  added  the  lady  with 
most  impressive  suavity,  "and  you  are  to  sing 
'  Con  pazienza,'  with  our  darling  Clara,  and 
Figaro's  song  from  '  II  Barbiere '  as  your  solo." 

Mrs  Carbono  listened  in  pleased  astonishment. 
The  idea  of  her  husband  becoming  a  musical  star 
was  extremely  gratifying  to  her.  She  thought 
only  of  its  being  to  his  advantage,  she  never  for 
a  moment  anticipated  any  risk  to  her  own  hap- 
piness. If  he  came  to  be  a  star,  he  would  of 
course  shine  in  her  own  horizon.  So  she  heard 
with  grateful  feelings  Madame's  voluble  repre- 
sentations, and  witnessed  her  husband's  energetic 
demonstrations  of  satisfaction. 

"  Padrona  bella !  I  shall  be  grateful  to  you 
all  my  life,"  cried  the  Italian.  "  By  the  inde- 
structible Heavens,  I  swear  to  you  I  will  never 
forget  your  goodness  to  me  and  my  good  English 
wife." 

Mrs  Carbono  liked  well  enough  to  be  called 
the  Signor's  good  English  wife,  but  she  was  not 
quite  so  well  pleased  that  he  should  be  equally 
devoted  to  Madame  Montgomery.  In  her  sim- 
plicity she  thought  a  good  action  deserved  to  be 
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appreciated,  but  she  did  not  see  why  the  Signor 
should  keep  it  in  view  for  the  entire  remainder  of 
his  existence. 

Madame  was  in  excellent  spirits,  talked  a  good 
deal,  and  laughed  quite  as  much.  She  hoped  they 
liked  their  new  lodgings,  and  expressed  her 
readiness  to  do  anything  and  everything  in  her 
power  to  add  to  their  comfort.  Her  benevo- 
lence was  welling  up,  as  it  were,  from  a  spring 
that  seemed  inexhaustible,  as  she  dwelt  on  the 
benefits  she  intended  to  make  her  husband  con- 
fer on  her  dear  friends.  If  talking  would  have 
turned  Marco  Carbono  into  a  millionaire,  Madame 
Waverley  Montgomery  would  have  effected  the 
transformation. 

The  Signor  was  as  full  of  thanks  as  his  patron- 
ess was  of  promises.  He  was  full  of  hopes  also. 
He  hoped  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  make  a 
proper  return  for  the  invaluable  services  of  the 
Signor  and  the  Signora.  Nothing  he  would  not 
do,  nothing  his  good  English  wife  would  not  do, 
to  show  their  eternal  gratitude. 

At  this  point  in  the  conversation  the  original 
of  the  other  portrait  presented  himself.  He  also 
was  in  the  best  possible  humour,  and  hailed  his 
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new  lodgers  with  the  heartiest  demonstrations  of 
good  will.  If  they  had  been  his  nearest  relations, 
from  whom  a  cruel  fate  had  separated  him  for 
half  a  life-time,  he  could  not  have  been  more 
boisterous  in  his  hailings,  more  energetic  in  his 
hand- shakings,  or  more  jocose  in  his  looks. 

The  Irish  element  in  his  composition  came 
out  with  extraordinary  vigour,  to  the  immense 
satisfaction  of  his  wife,  whose  laugh  at  his 
sallies  was  singularly  hearty ;  to  the  prodigious 
enjoyment  of  the  Signor,  whose  mirth  was  in  pro- 
portion to  his  ignorance  of  his  friend's  jest ;  and 
to  the  pleased  bewilderment  of  Mrs  Carbono. 

That  worthy,  whether  in  his  capacity  of  law- 
yer's clerk,  of  musical  reporter,  or  of  manager  of 
the  establishment  in  Half- Moon  Street,  prided 
himself  on  maintaining  the  reputation  of  a 
hearty  good  fellow.  If  he  had  got  an  obstinate 
client  to  render  tractable,  a  stern  editor  to  make 
indulgent,  or  a  dissatisfied  lodger  to  reconcile,  he 
invariably  sought  to  succeed  by  having  recourse 
to  his  Milesian  extravagance.  It  was  impossible 
that  there  could  be  harm  in  so  good-humoured 
and  good-natured  a  fellow. 

The  Signor  laughed  as  he  had  never  laughed 
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before.  His  hilarity  burst  from  him  every  now 
and  then  with  a  roar  such  as  Polyphemus  might 
have  indulged  in,  had  Acis  tried  to  render  himself 
as  amusing  as  was  this  English  acquaintance. 

While  the  mirth  was  waxing  most  furious  the 
cause  of  it  was  seen  to  draw  from  his  coat  pocket 
a  paper  folded  oblong,  and  endorsed  at  the  back, 
"  Affidavit  of  Madame  Carbono,"  in  a  bold  law 
hand.  Then  he  good-naturedly  made  Mrs  Carbono 
seat  herself  in  a  chair,  whilst  he,  drawing  another 
near  her,  proceeded  to  unfold  the  paper ;  the  other 
two  persons  standing  by  and  looking  on  with  much 
of  the  expression  displayed  by  two  figures  in  a 
Pantomime  watching  a  trick  about  to  be  played 
by  the  clown. 

Mrs  Carbono  smiled  faintly,  as  if  ready  to 
appreciate  the  joke  whatever  it  might  be,  and  Mr 
Creevy,  with  a  low  comedy  glance  at  each  of  the 
spectators  in  turn,  proceeded  to  develop  the  in- 
tended joke. 

"  This  writing,  my  dear  madam,"  he  said,  with 
a  droll  look,  directed  to  the  ex-lady's  maid,  "is  as 
funny  as  a  farce,  a  screaming  farce,  where  the 
most  absurd  things  are  introduced  for  anything 
rather  than  a  serious  purpose.     In  the  first  place, 
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tlie  joke  is,  that  though  it  is  unquestionably  writ- 
ten by  me,  the  language  is  supplied  by  you.  Very 
droll,  isn't  it  ?  I  am  the  mechanic,  but  you,  my 
dear  madam,  supply  the  materials." 

The  Basso  Profondo  was  prodigiously  tickled 
with  this  idea,  so  was  Madame  "Waverley  Mont- 
gomery, and  they  joined  simultaneously  in  an 
hilarious  duet.  Mrs  Carbono  however  did  not 
laugh.  She  continued  her  faint  smile.  The  law- 
yer's clerk  saw  that  he  must  be  more  intelligible. 

"  In  other  words,  my  dear  madam,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  have  here  put  down  your  recollections 
of  a  certain  dear  little  child,  whose  interests,  now 
she  is  grown  to  be  a  young  lad}r,  and  requires  the 
best  exertions  of  her  friends  to  establish  her  in 
her  rights,  no  one  can  have  more  at  heart  than 
yourself." 

Mrs  Carbono  betrayed  evidence  that  she 
understood  this  explanation. 

"Now  we  are  all  aware,  my  dear  madam,"  he 
resumed,  with  an  air  of  candour  exceedingly  im- 
pressive, "  that  it  is  so  very  long  a  time  to  look 
back  to  gather  up  the  important  facts  of  this 
dear  child's  history,  that  partial  forgetfulness  is 
excusable.     But  you  must  not  rim  away  with  the 
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idea  that  because  you  have  forgotten  such  and 
such  things,  such  and  such  things  did  not 
happen." 

"That  would  be  most  unreasonable,"  exclaimed 
Madame. 

"Bah!  It  would  be  a  great,  large  folly!" 
cried  the  Basso  Profondo. 

The  Basso  Profondo's  wife  did  not  venture  to 
say  anything. 

"For  example,"  said  Mr  Montgomery,  "we 
fall  asleep  and  do  not  know  what  goes  on  during 
the  night ;  but  if  we  are  assured  on  good  authority 
that  it  has  rained  while  we  have  slept,  we  are 
quite  willing  to  testify  to  that  fact." 

"  Of  course,"  added  Madame. 

"  I  would  not  be  such  blockhead  myself  as  to 
think  different,"  observed  the  Signor. 

Still  the  Signor's  wife  smiled  faintly,  but 
did  not  venture  upon  an  observation. 

"  The  law  is  often  a  great  aid  to  memory,  my 
dear  madam ;  on  important  occasions  it  makes  the 
most  forgetful  remember.  Indeed,  I  have  seen 
the  very  shortest  memories  become,  as  it  were, 
miraculously  retentive.  I  have  heard  witnesses 
state  in  the  clearest  way  circumstances  that  had 
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long  been  buried  in  oblivion,  and  have  seen 
evidence  elicited  that  the  person  most  interested 
in  its  production  could  not  have  anticipated. 
The  law  must  do  for  you  what  it  has  already  done 
for  thousands,  Mrs  Carbono." 

"  You  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  the 
law,  my  dear,  for  coming  to  your  assistance,' f 
remarked  Madame  in  her  honied  voice. 

"  Yes,  the  English  law  is  good,  but  the  Italian 
law  is  not  good,"  added  the  chorus-singer. 

"  Is  that  paper  to  tell  me  what  I  am  to  say  ?  " 
faintly  inquired  the  still  half-puzzled  witness. 

"It  is  what  you  have  said,  my  dear  madam," 
answered  the  skilful  manufacturer  of  affidavits. 
"It  comprises  your  evidence  in  the  important 
case  about  to  be  brought  into  Court,  to  obtain  for 
the  young  lady  who  loves  you  so  dearly,  the  estate 
to  which  she  is  entitled  as  next  of  kin.  The 
document  is  a  mere  form,  and  I  shall  presently 
explain  how  you  will  have  to  go  through  an- 
other ceremony,  which  is  equally  so  ;  but  you 
must  first  permit  me  to  read  the  contents  to  you, 
that  you  may  know  what  it  is  you  are  coming 
forward  to  state  on  behalf  of  the  claimant." 

"That    is    exceedingly   straightforward    and 
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honourable,' '  here  put  in  Madame  Waverley 
Montgomery  with  marked  suavity  of  manner. 

"Nothing  can  be  fairer.  The  English  law 
is  very  good,"  said  the  Signor,  approvingly.  His 
wife  glanced  at  his  whiskered  face,  and  observing 
he  looked  satisfied,  seemed  content  the  paper 
should  be  read. 

The  paper  was  read,  and  read  quickly, — Messrs 
Probyn,  Shirley,  and  Trigg's  clerk  being  anxious 
to  get  to  the  end  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
rapidly,  and  in  some  passages  unintelligibly,  as  he 
proceeded,  before  he  had  gone  far  with  his  task,  it 
was  quite  clear,  from  the  astonishment  expressed 
in  the  features  of  the  intended  witness,  that  she 
had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
there  related. 

"I  don't  remember  that,  Mr  Montgomery," 
she  said,  interrupting  the  rapid  narrative. 

"It  is  of  no  consequence,  my  dear,"  observed 
Mrs  Montgomery,  impressively. 

"  Not  in  the  least,  Car  a,"  added  the  Signor. 

The  narrative  proceeded. 

"I  never  said  that,  Mr  Montgomery,"  ex- 
claimed the  ex-lady's  maid. 

"  Indeed  you  did,  my  dear.     I  have  a  perfect 
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recollection  of  the  statement.  It  is  word  for  word 
as  you  gave  it." 

The  witness  looked  more  astonished  at  Mrs 
than  she  had  the  moment  before  looked  at  Mr 
Montgomery. 

"  Cara  mia,  you  sometimes  forget  what  you 
say,"  observed  her  husband,  affectionately.  "  Your 
friends  are  not  likely  to  make  a  mistake,  and  in- 
deed I  remember  hearing  the  thing  said  by  you. 
You  have  not  the  memory  you  had,  but  you  have 
the  good  heart,  and  will  serve  the  charming  Sig- 
norina.  I  am  sure  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power. 
She  shall  not  find  me  forget  what  I  ought  to  re- 
member." 

Mrs  Carbono  looked  more  astonished  at  her 
husband  than  she  had  at  either  of  her  friends. 

"But  shall  I  not  be  called  upon  to  take  my 
oath  as  to  the  truth  of  these  statements  ? "  she 
asked,  not  without  considerable  alarm. 

Madame  Waverley  Montgomery  burst  into  a 
hearty  laugh,  in  which  she  was  immediately 
joined  by  the  gentlemen. 

"  It  is  a  mere  form,  my  dear,"  that  estimable 
lady  said  at  last.  "  There  is  not  the  slightest 
responsibility.       Besides,     you    know,    and    the 
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Signor  knows,  indeed  we  all  know,  that  your 
having  forgot  anything  ought  not  to  prevent 
you  from  stating  it." 

"Assuredly  my  good  English  wife  may  rely 
on  what  the  amiable  Signora  says,"  responded 
Signor  Carbono.  "lam  charmed  she  should  find 
such  excellent  friend  to  counsel  her." 

"Do  not  trouble  yourself,  my  dear,  about 
bugbears,"  added  the  excellent  friend.  "All 
you  should  think  of  is,  the  service  you  are  going 
to  do  our  dear  young  friend.  It  would  be 
very  hard  for  her,  poor  thing,  to  be  deprived 
of  her  fortune  twice  by  the  same  person." 

"It  must  not  be,  my  angel,"  cried  the  deep 
bass  voice  in  a  manner  to  which  she  had  always 
deferred.  "I  cannot  see  a  wrong  done  to  that 
charming  Signorina.     You  understand,  Cara  !  " 

The  witness  attempted  no  further  objections, 
and  the  affidavit  was  rattled  through.  Though 
the  remainder  was  quite  as  new  to  her  as  the 
earlier  portion,  she  knew  that  any  objections 
on  her  part  would  be  fruitless,  so  she  tried  her 
best  to  reconcile  herself  to  the  adoption  of  its 
statements  as  her  own.  There  were  only  two 
considerations  that  weighed  with  her — Mr  Car- 
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bono  wished  it,  and  fulfilling  his  wishes  would 
be  very  advantageous  to  him  and  the  only  other 
person  in  the  world  she  desired  to  please.  As 
to  her  memory,  it  must  have  become  untrustwor- 
thy, still  it  was  strange  that  so  many  things 
should  have  happened  of  which  she  had  not  the 
slightest  recollection. 

The  conference  ended  most  satisfactorily  to 
all  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  Mrs  Carbono  ex- 
pressed her  willingness  to  oblige  Mr  Montgomery 
in  going  through  "the  mere  form,"  into  which 
that  clever  affidavit-maker  had  led  so  many  re- 
luctant witnesses,  and  went  through  it  while  the 
Signor  was  engaged  at  his  rehearsal. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


READING    THE    WILL. 


t  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
excitement  that  prevailed  in  Laiin- 
cester,  and  thence  spread  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
comity,  at  the  murder  of  Colonel  Massey.  A 
resident  magistrate  so  highly  respected  by  his 
influential  neighbours,  a  liberal  landlord  and  a 
kind  master,  popular  among  his  tenantry,  and 
beloved  by  his  servants, — moreover,  a  generous 
friend  of  the  poor,  to  be  the  victim  of  a  base 
assassin,  became  a  theme  for  the  astonishment 
as  well  as  for  the  indignation  of  high  and  low. 

The  two  Launcester  newspapers  published 
second  and  third  editions,  with  latest  intelli- 
gence, reports  of  special  correspondents,  leading 
articles,  and  a  biography  of  the  deceased.     The 
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editor  of  the  Launcester  Herald  was  "horror 
struck/'  the  editor  of  the  Launcester  Examiner 
"astounded/'  at  such  a  catastrophe  happening 
almost  at  their  own  doors.  The  one  considered 
the  neighbourhood  disgraced  by  such  an  un- 
heard-of outrage ;  the  other  asserted  the  landed 
gentry  were  not  safe  while  walking  through 
their  own  estates. 

But  eloquent  as  were  the  columns  of  both 
journals  when  commenting  on  the  victim,  they 
were  a  thousand  times  more  so  when  describing 
the  reputed  assassin.  The  reporter  of  the 
Herald  gave  exclusive  intelligence  respecting 
the  clothes  worn  by  him  on  "  the  fatal  occasion," 
while  the  correspondent  of  the  Examiner  seemed 
to  consider  himself  equally  fortunate  in  being  the 
first  to  inform  the  public  where  the  assassin  had 
been  and  what  he  had  done  on  that  "  memorable 
day  in  the  annals  of  Launcester." 

The  circulation  of  these  papers  spread  the 
frightful  news  far  and  wide,  till  it  became  the 
one  subject  of  conversation  at  the  Peer's  break- 
fast table  and  the  market  "ordinary;"  indeed, 
it  grew  to  be  so  fearfully  interesting  that  every 
one,  gentle  or  simple,  who  had  learnt  anything 
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of  the  thrilling  facts,  or  was  in  the  slightest 
degree  acquainted  with  the  terribly  interesting 
locality,  became  invested  with  importance. 

In  particular,  the  servants  of  the  murdered 
man  were  sought  after  with  an  avidity  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive.  The  gamekeeper, 
if  not  the  object  of  hero  worship,  was  of  cu- 
riosity worship,  which  is  almost  as  elevating. 
There  was  scarcely  a  nobleman  or  gentleman 
within  riding  distance  who  did  not  find  some 
pretext  for  calling  at  the  Keeper's  cottage  on  the 
skirts  of  the  home  wood,  to  question  him  on  the 
startling  occurrence  ;  while  the  watchers  could 
not  go  near  the  village,  much  less  enter  a  public- 
house,  without  finding  themselves  the  centre  of  an 
eager  throng  of  farmers  or  labourers,  striving  to 
learn  from  them  some  new  particulars  of  this 
deadly  quarrel. 

Dr  Lancing  was  in  request,  for  having  no 
responsibility  he  had  no  reserve.  It  is  quite  true 
his  knowledge  of  the  murder  was  confined  to 
a  very  few  facts,  but  then  he  had  seen  both  the 
victim  and  his  assassin  imniediatery  after  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  ;  moreover,  he  had,  the  first 
thing  on  the  following  morning,  visited  the  place 
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where  the  crime  had  been  perpetrated,  he  was 
therefore  fully  prepared  to  give  the  most  copious 
details  of  that  harrowing  incident. 

It  is  only  doing  the  doctor  justice  to  as- 
sert he  proved  himself  equal  to  the  demands 
upon  his  time  and  his  imagination.  Everybody 
seemed  to  be  ill  that  week;  he  was  sent  for  by 
so  many  new  patients  that  he  was  himself  sur- 
prised at  the  increase  in  his  visiting  list.  In 
short,  he  reaped  a  harvest,  while  rival  practition- 
ers were  obliged  to  be  content  with  what  they 
could  glean  after  him. 

In  no  house,  not  even  at  Durham-Massey, 
had  the  event  created  such  a  sensation  as  at 
"Warfdale  Tower.  The  venerable  Baronet  was, 
in  company  with  Dr  Clifford,  engaged  in  discuss- 
ing the  subject  which  Blount  had  come  down 
from  London  to  submit  to  his  uncle,  when  the 
butler  and  housekeeper,  in  a  state  of  consterna- 
tion, rushed  into  the  quiet  chamber,  to  proclaim 
the  intelligence  thea  steward  at  Durham-Massey 
had  come  over  expressly  to  communicate. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  part  of  the  fear- 
ful narrative  excited  them  most — the  murder  of 
Colonel  Massey,  or  the  imputed  guilt  of  Blount 
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Tempest.  Sir  Nigel  was  terribly  affected;  lie 
remembered  lie  had  permitted  bis  disinclination 
to  the  Colonel's  protegee  to  influence  his  feelings 
against  his  old  and  attached  friend;  he  remem- 
bered also  he  had  had  a  personal  quarrel  with 
his  favourite  nephew.  How  much  his  severity 
on  that  occasion  might  have  contributed  to  the 
dreadful  deed  that  had  deprived  him  of  friend 
and  kinsman,  he  could  not  state,  but  the  quick 
sequence  of  the  one  upon  the  other,  in  the  confu- 
sion of  his  mind,  seemed  terribly  like  cause  and 
effect. 

Dr  Clifford,  though  equally  shocked  by  the 
news,  soothed  Sir  Nigel's  mind  by  every  argu- 
ment he  coidd  bring  forward  to  throw  doubt 
upon  the  culpability  of  Blount.  The  man  who 
had  hastily  ridden  from  Durham-Massey  was 
called  in,  and  strictly  examined  as  to  what  he 
knew  of  the  affair,  but  as  this  was  found  to  be 
very  limited,  he  was  at  once  dismissed  with  a 
reward,  and  the  two  earnest  friends  of  the  alleged 
culprit  remained  in  anxious  consultation  as  to 
the  wisest  course  to  be  adopted  in  his  behalf 
in  so  desperate  an  emergency. 

If  there  was   excitement   in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  during  the  first  few  days  after  Colonel 
Massey's  assassination,  it  was  greatly  increased 
when  the  newspapers  published  a  report  of  the 
inquest  that  was  held  upon  his  body.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  several  witnesses  was  reported  with 
a  fulness  which  showed  how  general  was  the  in- 
terest taken  by  the  public  in  the  proceedings ; 
the  Coroner,  too,  summed  up  with  a  minuteness 
which  showed  his  consciousness  of  having  before 
him  a  case  of  unusual  importance.  And  the 
jury  went  out  of  the  Inquest  room  to  consider 
their  verdict,  well  aware  their  duty  was  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the  death  of  one  magistrate, 
and  pre-judge  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
nephew  of  another. 

They  remained  closeted  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  it  was  not  because  they  disagreed.  No- 
thing could  be  clearer  to  all  of  them  than  the 
facts  deposed  by  the  several  witnesses,  and  the 
criminal  had  apparently  been  taken  red-handed, 
so  quickly  had  he  been  seized  after  the  com- 
mission of  the  act.  There  could  be  but  one  judg- 
ment to  arrive  at,  and  it  was  only  out  of  their 
respect  for  the  family  of  the  culprit  they  hesi- 
tated in  pronouncing  it. 
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At  last  they  returned  to  the  crowded  court, 
and  the  foreman  pronounced  the  verdict — 

"  Wilful  murder  against  Blount  Tempest." 

Pursuant  with  the  Coroner's  warrant  he 
was  forthwith  committed  to  prison,  to  stand  his 
trial  at  the  Launcester  assizes.  To  know  that  a 
Tempest  —  moreover  the  next  in  succession  to 
one  of  the  earliest  Baronetcies  created — was 
consigned  to  a  common  jail,  to  know  that  he 
had  been  sent  there  for  having  committed  one 
of  the  most  cool-blooded  murders  on  record, 
was  to  make  the  aristocracy  and  landed  gentry 
throughout  the  county  sensible  of  an  intolerable 
stigma  upon  their  order,  and  they  were  conse- 
quently incensed  against  the  prisoner  for  having 
brought  this  discredit  upon  them. 

The  well-to-do  farmers  and  tradesmen  ap- 
peared to  sympathize  with  their  superiors.  It 
was  altogether  an  unheard-of  atrocity  among 
gentlefolks  in  those  parts.  Duelling  was  bad 
enough,  but  then  there  was  something  like  a 
chance  for  both  parties,  if  they  knew  how  to 
handle  a  pistol.  But  for  one  gentleman  to  quar- 
rel with  another,  and  then  to  waylay  him  as 
he  walked  harmlessly  in  his  own  grounds,  and 
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send  a  bullet  through  his  heart,  was  an  atrocity 
not  to  be  endured  or  excused. 

Those  lower  in  the  social  scale  expressed 
opinions  equally  decided,  but  more  damaging  to 
the  class  to '  which  the  accused  belonged, — the 
beer- shop  oracle  venturing  to  assert  the  rich 
were  worse  than  the  poor  when  inclined  to  go 
wrong;  while  the  rascals  of  the  nearest  towns 
and  villages  exchanged  congratulations  on  the 
highly  interesting  fact  that  a  Baronet's  heir  stood 
a  better  chance  of  the  gallows  than  themselves. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  lo- 
cality where  the  crime  had  been  perpetrated,  it 
was  curious  to  notice  the  effect  of  popular  pre- 
judice on  the  characters  of  the  two  brothers. 
Suddenly  they  seemed  to  have  changed  places. 
Blount  became  the  worthless  fellow  who  was  a 
disgrace  to  his  name  and  a  reproach  to  his 
family,  and  Geoffrey  Avas  transformed  into  the 
mild,  gentlemanlike,  clever  young  man  who  was 
to  succeed  his  uncle  in  the  title  and  estates,  and 
excel  him  in  his  honourable  career. 

Dressed  in  the  most  decorous  style  of  young 
gentlemanly  respectability,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Warfdale  Tower,  when  he  was  least  expected. 
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His  uncle's  indisposition  having  increased 
by  the  result  of  the  Coroner's  Inquest,  he  was 
in  a  mood  to  catch  at  any  straw  that  presented 
itself.  Geoffrey  was  admitted  to  his  chamber, 
and  in  his  overwhelming  difficulty  the  Baronet 
gave  a  cordial  welcome  to  his  young  kinsman, 
when  he  learned  that  the  latter  had  been  de- 
spatched by  Mr  Probyn  to  offer  the  assistance  of 
the  firm  in  defending  Blount.  In  making  this 
communication  the  messenger  behaved  so  well, 
that  Sir  Nigel  began  to  think  he  must  hitherto 
have  done  him  injustice. 

Geoffrey  treated  the  whole  thing  as  an  absurd 
blunder,  for  which  those  who  were  responsible 
deserved  to  be  well  trounced.  He  regarded  with 
the  most  brotherly  indignation  the  idea  of  a 
sensible,  good-hearted  fellow  as  Blount,  commit- 
ting a  crime  of  such  magnitude,  laughed  at  the 
Coroner  for  an  old  woman,  and  spoke  of  a  favour- 
able verdict  with  confidence. 

Sir  Nigel  listened  to  his  opinions  with  inex- 
pressible relief.  He  was  easily  persuaded  into 
thinking  that  Blount  had  a  good  case,  particularly 
if  Mr  Serjeant  Poyntz  were  engaged  as  leader 
in  his  defence,  and  a  certain  confidential  clerk  of 
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Messrs  Probyn,  Shirley,  and  Trigg,  who  was  up 
to  everything  in  criminal  law,  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  case. 

Geoffrey  was  as  fluent  as  he  was  confident, 
and  his  apparent  concern  that  such  an  annoyance 
should  have  occurred  to  his  dear  uncle,  was  as 
pleasing  to  the  old  gentleman  as  his  equally 
warm  devotion  to  his  brother's  interests. 

In  short,  the  young  man  talked  so  plausibly, 
and  behaved  with  such  respect  to  his  venerable 
kinsman,  and  was  besides  so  energetic  in  defend- 
ing the  name  of  the  family  from  dishonour,  that 
Sir  Nigel  was  completely  won  over. 

After  this  mutual  understanding,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  zeal  of  Geoffrey  in  the  cause  of 
his  brother.  He  was  a  model  young  man  in 
sympathy  and  consideration.  He  evinced  the 
greatest  anxiety  in  making  inquiries  and  collect- 
ing evidence,  constantly  encouraging  his  uncle's 
hopes  by  representations  of  the  probable  success 
of  the  case  for  the  defence. 

Blount  was  not  entirely  cast  down  by  the  ad- 
verse verdict  of  the  Coroner's  jury,  but  his  de- 
tention pressed  much  upon  his  mind.  Launces- 
ter  Castle  was  admirably  managed  by  its  Governor 
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and  staff  of  turnkeys,  but  however  perfect  may  be 
the  system  of  government  in  such  a  building,  such 
perfection  was  not  likely  to  recommend  it  as  a 
place  of  residence  for  an  innocent  man  ;  who,  too, 
had  [many  cogent  reasons  for  wanting  to  be  else- 
where. 

He^did  not  think  his  cell  so  commodious  as 
his  college  rooms,  nor  could  he  be  brought  to 
regard  prisoners  as  substitutes  for  his  Oxford  as- 
sociates, but  as  he  was  permitted  to  write,  he 
employed  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  in 
drawing  up  a  statement  of  what  passed  from  his 
meeting  with  Colonel  Massey  at  the  coach  office 
to  his  parting  from  him  at  the  end  of  the  lane, 
and  of  his  subsequent  hurried  walk  after  him 
through  the  park  to  the  Priory. 

Having  done  this  in  a  manner  that  might  sa- 
tisfactorily account  for  his  entering  the  ruins  so 
soon  after  the  Colonel  had  received  the  fatal  shot, 
and  nearly  falling  over  the  prostrate  body,  he 
copied  it,  and  enclosed  it  with  a  note  to  Miss 
Lawson,  imploring  her  to  break  the  intelligence 
to  her  pupil  as  gently  as  she  could. 

He  was  much  surprised  by  the  visits  of  his 
brother;  but  when  he  became  aware  of  the  im- 
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niense  exertions  Geoffrey  was  making  for  his 
defence  to  the  dreadful  charge  that  hung  over  his 
head  threatening  his  life  like  the  sword  of  Damo- 
cles, he  also  began  to  think  that  he  had  never 
done  justice  to  his  brother's  good  qualities. 

The  contemptuous  manner  with  which  Geof- 
frey treated  the  accusation  ought  to  have  in- 
spired a  guilty  man  with  confidence  ;  no  wonder 
that  it  had  an  assuring  effect  upon  the  innocent 
Blount.  His  manifestation  of  fraternal  affection 
was  quite  touching. ,  To  hear  him  dwell  on 
the  extraordinary  merits  of  Mr  Serjeant  Poyntz 
as  a  leading  Coimsel  in  criminal  cases,  and  on  the 
unrivalled  tact  of  that  wonderfully  clever  clerk 
of  Messrs  Probyn's  in  getting  up  a  defence,  was 
encouraging,  and  filled  the  listener's  mind  with 
hopes  of  Blount's  acquittal  as  soon  as  his  trial 
should  come  on. 

Geoffrey  was,  of  course,  entrusted  with  Blount's 
narrative,  and  the  latter  freely  answered  every 
question  the  zeal  of  his  brother  could  suggest  as 
helping  to  throw  light  on  the  mysterious  deed. 
He  acknowledged  that  he  knew  no  one  who  could 
have  entertained  vindictive  feelings  against  the 
Colonel. 
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Everything  that  occurred  which  bore  even 
the  very  slightest  relation  to  the  one  absorbing- 
topic,  was  detailed  in  the  local  newspapers,  which 
rivalled  one  another  in  the  microscopic  scrutiny 
of  their  reporters.  Indeed,  one  incident  was  so 
voluminously  described,  that  it  scarcely  left  room 
in  the  papers  for  customary  matter.  This  was  the 
funeral  of  Colonel  Massey. 

The  rival  reporters  were  constantly  fraterniz- 
ing with  the  undertaker's  men  at  Launcester,  or 
paying  the  most  assiduous  court  to  the  domestics 
at  Durham-Massey.  By  such  attentions  they 
were  enabled  to  satisfy  the  public  curiosity  in  the 
most  complete  manner,  even  as  to  the  exact 
weight  of  the  leaden  coffin,  and  the  correct  length 
and  breadth  of  the  velvet  pall  provided  for  the 
lamentable  occasion. 

The  day  for  the  interment  arrived.  The 
shops  in  Launcester  and  the  adjoining  villages 
were  closed,  and  the  population  of  the  several 
parishes,  with  a  little  crape  conspicuously  dis- 
played, or  in  decent  mourning,  thronged  the  road 
along  which  the  melancholy  procession  would  pass 
to  the  last  resting-place  of  the  Masseys. 

Men,    women,    and   children,    people   of    the 
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humblest  class,  made  their  way  along  the  path 
that  led  across  the  park  to  the  ancient  Priory, 
and  though  excluded  not  only  from  the  private 
Chapel,  but  from  what  was  left  of  the  noble 
structure  to  which  it  belonged,  they  clustered  as 
near  the  ruins  as  they  could  get.  Here  they 
watched  the  approach  of  the  long  dark  line, 
headed  by  the  undertaker  in  full  funereal  dignity, 
attended  by  plume  bearers,  baton  bearers,  and 
bearers  of  every  kind  of  melancholy  apparatus 
that  could  be  brought  to  swell  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  glorious  death. 

Then  came  the  mourning  carriages  drawn  by 
four  horses  with  black  plumes  and  velvet  trap- 
pings. They  contained  the  personal  friends  of 
the  deceased,  followed  by  his  principal  tenants, 
and  the  upper  domestics  in  Iris  service.  Directly 
the  six  black  horses  of  the  hearse  came  into  sight, 
hats  were  simultaneously  removed,  and  there  was 
an  audible  moan  from  the  mass  of  humble,  sorrow- 
ing friends,  as  it  approached. 

Impressive  as  was  the  spectacle  in  the  park, 
when  the  procession  was  met  at  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  ruins  by  the  Rector,  and  the 
funeral  service  had  commenced,  the  public  sym- 
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pathy  manifested  itself  in  a  profound  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  sobs  of  the  women.  The 
reverend  gentleman  placed  himself  before  the 
bearers  of  the  coffin,  followed  by  the  numerous 
mourners,  who  passed  through  the  central  aisle, 
and  presently  filled  the  private  Chapel  round  the 
vault  which  had  before  been  made  for  the  lamented 
Willoughby. 

All  eyes  were  bent  down,  all  hearts  were  pro- 
foundly sad.  Even  those  who  were  most  fami- 
liar with  such  scenes,  the  mere  hirelings  of  grief, 
the  paid  actors  in  the  show,  were  aware  this 
was  the  last  time  they  should  be  employed  to 
confer  dignity  on  the  funeral  of  a  Massey,  and 
exhibited  more  than  a  professional  sorrow  when 
the  handful  of  earth  had  dropped  upon  the 
lowered  coffin,  and  the  most  respectable  assem- 
blage they  had  ever  succeeded  in  drawing 
together,  slowly  made  their  way  to  the  equipages 
that  waited  their  return. 

The  final  scene  of  this  day's  proceedings  took 
place  in  the  large  dining-room  at  Durham-Massey, 
when  the  mourners  had  assembled  to  hear  Mr 
Probyn  read  the  "Will  of  the  deceased.  That 
gentleman  had  come  down  expressly  from  London, 
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partly  to  show  respect  for  his  client  by  attend- 
ing his  interment,  partly  to  see  proper  legal  at- 
tention paid  to  the  wishes  of  the  deceased. 

Other  gentlemen  had  come,  bnt  from  a  less 
distance,  and  with  a  different  motive.  There 
were  very  few  of  the  gentry  who  did  not  feel 
deeply  interested  in  the  disposal  of  so  valuable 
a  property  as  Durham- Massey.  They  therefore 
had  seated  themselves  where  seats  were  to  be  had, 
or  stood  in  groups  at  the  windows  and  doorways, 
when  all  the  space  around  the  table  or  within 
hearing  distance  of  the  family  lawyer,  had  been 
filled  by  the  chairs  or  sofas  occupied  by  the  rest 
of  the  company. 

The  head  of  the  firm  of  Probyn,  Shirley,  and 
Trigg,  (and  a  particularly  resj>ectable  head  it  was,) 
having  adjusted  the  handsome  double- eye  glass 
suspended  from  his  spotless  cravat,  proceeded  to 
draw  from  a  neat  blue  bag,  which  a  confidential 
clerk  in  attendance  handed  to  him  with  a  highly 
deferential  bow,  a  rather  bulky  mass  of  parch- 
ment, which  he  carefully  unfolded  and  laid  on  the 
table  before  him. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  were 
present,  not   only   the   personal   friends   of    the 
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testator,  many  of  them  persons  of  property  and 
consideration,  with,  whom  he  had  lived  in  habits 
of  social  intimacy  ever  since  his  return  to 
England ;  but  old  tenants  whose  families  had  held 
farms  on  the  estate  for  generations. 

As  if  in  deference  to  his  auditors'  feelings  and 
aspirations,  Mr  Probyn's  clear  and  mellow  voice 
was  presently  heard  going  through  the  preamble 
of  the  provisions  set  down  on  those  sheets  of 
parchment.  First  came  bequests  to  local  charities, 
then  legacies  to  friends  and  dependents.  Among 
the  former,  the  one  that  excited  most  surprise, 
was  a  legacy  of  £5000  to  Blount  Tempest,  Esq., 
now  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  It  created 
such  a  sensation,  that  the  list  of  handsome  memo- 
rials distributed  among  his  dearest  friends  was 
scarcely  noticed.  There  was  an  annuity  of  £300 
per  anmun  (to  be  charged  on  the  estate)  left  to 
Mistress  Cecilia  Lawson  of  Hampton  Court  Palace. 

Mr  Probyn  now  cleared  his  throat,  and  con- 
tinued more  slowly,  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  portion  of  the  document  he  was  entering 
upon. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  astonishment 
of  the  representatives  of  the  great  county  fami- 
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lies  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  when  made 
aware  that  Durham-Massey,  with  all  its  valu- 
able contents,  including  family  pictures,  plate, 
china,  and  jewels,  its  farms,  plantations,  live  and 
dead  stock,  together  with  certain  accumulated 
funds  in  various  government  securities,  and  the 
balance  at  the  Banker's — after  the  several  bequests 
and  legacies  already  mentioned  had  been  paid — 
was  formally  left  to  the  girl  whom  the  Colonel  had 
adopted  as  his  child, — Mabel  Massey. 

The  large  assembly  broke  up, — one  moiety  of 
it  declaiming  most  energetically  on  the  absurdity 
of  allowing  such  a  fine  property  to  pass  to  a  no- 
body ;  the  other  equally  energetic,  denouncing 
the  Colonel's  bequest  of  such  a  sum  as  £5000  to 
his  murderer. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


s  soon  as  the  frightful  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  Colonel  Massey  and 
the  arrest  of  Blount  as  his  murderer 
had  reached  Hampton  Court,  Miss 
Lawson  and  her  charge  set  out  for  the  North. 
They  were  gladly  welcomed  by  the  household  at 
Durham- Massey,  and  every  tenderness  faithful 
domestics  could  show  to  the  object  of  their  late 
master's  romantic  'attachment,  was  exhibited  to- 
wards Mabel.  The  intervening  days  between  a 
death  and  a  funeral,  where  there  is  any  consider- 
able property  to  be  inherited,  are  always  days  of 
confusion  to  expectant  heirs  and  inheritors.  The 
conventionalities  of  English  funerals  have  little 
about  them,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  command 
even  respect,  putting  cordial  approval  totally  out 
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of  the  question.  When  we  see  the  mummery 
and  mockery  that  ordinarily  attend  the  committal 
of  a  corpse  to  the  grave,  we  need  not  wonder  at, 
but  rather  approve,  those  strict  directions  and 
minute  details  which  some  men  enter  into,  re- 
garding their  own  funerals.  If  the  stroke  of  a 
man's  pen  during  his  life,  can  rescue  the  wife  he 
loves  from  being  converted  into  a  guy  at  his  death ; 
if  an  expression  of  common  sense  can  save  her 
from  being  crowned  at  his  decease  with  that 
hideous  frippery  and  ludicrous  trapping  of  woe, 
yclept — a  widow's  cap ;  if  the  gorge  rises  at  the 
thought  of  nodding  plumes,  rusty  velvets,  cloaks, 
and  scarfs,  and  being  neighed  and  pranced  into 
one's  grave  by  entire  animals ;  if  a  perishing 
creature  can  secure  for  himself  that  his  ashes  shall 
be  simply  and  solemnly  borne  to  the  grave  upon 
the  shoulders  of  old  servants  or  dependents,  or 
workmen  that  have  known  him  in  life  and  loved 
him, — small  be  the  blame  to  the  man  who  takes 
timely  care  to  provide  for  the  decent  simplicity  of 
that  last  service  which  can  be  paid  to  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  flesh  ! 

Stay!    There   is   one   prevalent  arrangement 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  admired.     It  is  the 
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discreet  custom  of  reading  a  man's  Will  after  his 
funeral.  If  that  interesting  proceeding  were  to 
anticipate  the  ceremony,  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  many  of  the  departed  would  go  to  the  grave 
ill-attended  by  their  sorrowing  relatives. 

"  This  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing," 

that  possesses  the  expectant  during  the  tedious 
days  that  intervene  before  they  hear  the  last  Will 
and  Testament,  is  a  fine  study  for  the  satirist. 

Disappointed  and  disgusted  as  were  distant 
connexions,  and  those  who  had  girded  up  their 
loins  to  claim  heirship  at  law,  in  case  Colonel 
Massey  had  died  intestate,  there  was  no  one  who 
heard  of  the  manner  in  which  his  property  was 
devised  with  more  absolute  and  profoimd  astonish- 
ment than  did  Mabel.  She  was  [too  young  and 
inexperienced  to  appreciate  the  position  into  which 
she  was  so  suddenly  lifted.  Such  a  thought  as 
succession  to  the  Massey  estates  had  never,  in  her 
life,  crossed  her  mind.  She  regarded  herself  as  a 
dependent ;  as  a  child  succoured  and  protected  by 
the  bounty  of  a  Christian  gentleman,  upon  whom 
she  had  no  earthly  claim ;  and  her  thoughts  and 
anticipations  had  never  travelled  further. 
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The  anxious  anticipation  with  which  many 
minds  were  filled  as  to  whether  a  "Will  existed, 
and  who  would  inherit  under  that  Will,  was  un- 
known to  Mabel. 

To  be  sole  mistress  of  Durham- Massey  was  a 
fact  which  her  young  mind  could  not  realize. 

The  dreadful,  solitary  day  after  the  funeral 
dawned  upon  her,  utterly  unappreciative  of  the 
position  into  which  she  had  been  so  suddenly  cast. 
Her  loneliness  was  her  only  thought.  Her  more 
than  father  was  in  his  grave.  Her  lover,  dishon- 
oured and  degraded,  in  a  felon's  cell. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  sense  of 
heart-felt  sorrow  more  acute  than  that  impressed 
upon  the  face  of  the  youthful  mourner,  who  sat 
beside  the  little  sofa  table,  on  which  her  arm 
rested,  supporting  her  classically-shaped  head. 

The  clear  truthful  eyes  were  upturned,  and 
the  light  from  the  open  window  round  which 
clematis  and  roses  were  clustering  in  summer 
luxuriance,  fell  upon  the  tears  that  lingered  upon 
her  long  drooping  lashes  ;  while  the  balmy  air 
coming  from  the  garden  beyond  was  charged 
with  the  perfume  of  a  thousand  blossoms,  every 
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one  of  them  a  remembrance  of  unselfish  love,  every 
one  a  memorial  of  a  noble  nature. 

Her  hand,  holding  a  pen,  hung  listlessly  down 
and  fell  upon  one  of  the  pendent  ears  of  the  great 
mastiff  stretched  at  her  feet,  whose  head  was  raised 
to  gaze  upon  the  tearful  countenance  above  it. 
]Now  and  then  the  tongue  would  protrude,  and 
give  the  very  gentlest  canine  caress  to  the  taper 
fingers,  and  then  the  answering  pressure  against 
the  muscular  neck,  and  the  quick  dropping  shower 
that  fell  upon  the  rich  brown  coat,  told  how 
sympathy  was  appreciated. 

"Poor  dear  old  Hector!"  murmured  the 
mourner,  regarding  the  dog  with  the  tenderest 
affection.  "  In  your  loss,  you  little  know  the  ex- 
tent of  mine.  I  will  be  as  kind  a  friend  to  you 
as  your  master  has  been,  for  that  friend  never  can 
be  forgotten  by  me — never  ought  to  be  forgotten 
by  either  of  us." 

And  the  tears  again  rained  upon  the  mastiff's 
thick  coat,  and  his  pendent  ears  were  pressed 
closer  to  the  mourner's  knees.  Once  more  his 
large  brown  eyes  looked  wistfully  up,  and  his 
long  tongue  was  protruded  till  it  softly  licked  the 
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delicate  white  hand  that  had  pressed  his  head  so 
lovingly.  There  was  the  most  perfect  under- 
standing between  them. 

Presently  Mabel  glanced  around  her,  upon  the 
gracefid  pink  silk  and  lace  curtains,  upon  the  soft 
rich  Aubuscon  carpet,  upon  the  delicate  floral 
paper-hangings,  and  the  valuable  framed  draw- 
ings ;  the  mirrors  set  in  china  mouldings ;  the 
costly  cabinets  ;  the  mosaic  table  with  its  immortal 
picture  of  the  Colosseum ;  the  rows  of  richly-bound 
volumes  of  her  favourite  authors ;  the  satin-wood 
piano  with  its  exquisite  ormolu  ornamentation ;  the 
costly  painted  vases  that  were  bought  to  hold  the 
flowers  she  loved  best ;  the  convenient  easel  which 
had  been  placed  for  drawing,  and  the  couch  and 
chairs  covered  with  delicate  needle- work  on  ground 
of  Mazarin  blue.  She  glanced  at  these  elaborate 
evidences  of  the  desire  of  Colonel  Massey  to  make 
her  happy  in  his  mansion,  and  could  not  prevent 
her  grateful  emotion  from  welling  up  afresh. 

After  a  prolonged  internal  struggle,  Mabel 
wiped  her  streaming  eyes,  and  prepared  to  resume 
her  interrupted  employment.  She  could  not  help 
remembering  how  pleasant  that  occupation  used 
to  be  in  the  old  Palace,  whence  she  every  week 
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sent  epistolary  records  of  her  tranquil  existence, 
overflowing  with  harmless  gossip  about  every- 
body with  whom  she  associated.  She  knew  the 
solitary  master  of  Durham-Massey  required  amuse- 
ment, and  had  done  her  best  to  render  her  com- 
munications entertaining. 

She  was  again  writing.  The  change  in  her 
correspondent  explained  the  difference  in  her 
style.  She  was  writing  to  the  imputed  murderer 
of  the  indulgent  friend,  the  more  than  father,  to 
whom  all  her  former  letters  had  been  addressed.  In 
the  mere  imputation  there  was  something  terribly 
revolting  to  her  feelings  ;  and  as  she  wrote,  there 
was  a  desperate  struggle  going  on  between  her 
conviction  of  her  lover's  innocence,  and  a  natural 
repugnance  to  connect  herself  in  any  way  with 
the  atrocious  deed. 

There  could  be  no  question  about  the  depth  and 
sincerity  of  her  love  for  Blount,  for  had  her  af- 
fection been  but  a  superficial  feeling,  it  could  not 
have  withstood  the  rude  shock  it  had  undergone. 

In  an  interview  with  Mr  Probyn  she  had 
touched  the  feelings  of  that  upright  lawyer  by 
the  earnestness  of  her  desire  to  spare  no  efforts 
in  conducting  Blount's  defence,  and  she  had  been 
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relieved  of  some  portion  of  her  anxiety  by  that 
gentleman's  assurances  of  everything  being  done 
to  promote  that  most  desirable  object. 

Mabel  now  set  herself  the  painful  task  of  in- 
diting her  first  communication  to  her  lover  since 
his  imprisonment. 

"  Durham- Massey,  Thursday  Morning, 
"  August  3rd,  185—. 
"  Oh  Blount,  my  dear,  first  love,  can  this 
hideous  tragedy  be  real  ?  Is  it  reality  ?  is  it  true  ? 
I  sit  like  one  dreaming  that  she  dreams  ;  my 
mind  refuses  to  entertain  this  horrible  tale !  Is 
he  dead  ?  I  ask  myself,  although  I  have  seen 
the  dead.  I  cannot,  cannot  realize  such  a  cata- 
logue of  misery.  I  sit  and  moan,  and  almost  rebel 
against  God,  and  demand  of  Him  to  give  me  back 
my  more  than  father,  the  best  and  most  generous 
creature  that  ever  was  called  a  man :  so  true,  so 
gentle,  as  he  always  was  to  me ;  so  loved  by  all 
who  knew  him — who  never  wronged  a  human 
being ;  and  he — he  is  the  one  to  be  murdered  !  Is 
it  Divine  justice  to  let  the  cowardly  assassin  take 
away  from  me   such  a  precious  life  ?    Oh  God  ! 
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forgive  me  if  my  rebellious  heart  wrestles  with 
such  a  dispensation  of  woe. 

"Blount,  whose  hand  coidd  have  done  this 
foul  deed  ?  whose  hand  coidd  be  raised  in  anger 
against  his  life?  "Why  does  not  his  own  voice 
come  back  to  me  from  the  grave,  and  tell  me  who 
has  wrought  this  shameful  deed  ?  But,  no,  no,  I 
cannot  realize  it ;  my  heart's  pidse  stops ;  my 
blood  grows  cold ;  my  life  seems  to  die  out  of  me 
when  I  try  to  realize  it  in  all  its  horror ;  and  yet 
I  can  hear  and  see  and  feel  nothing  else.  All 
things  seem  to  speak  to  me  and  cry  Murder,  and 
repeat  and  re-echo  the  cruel  tale.  The  rustle  of 
the  wind  through  the  lime-tree  avenue,  the  gur- 
gling of  the  Laune,  the  twittering  of  the  birds, 
things  animate  and  inanimate  seem  to  my  ears  to 
have  learned  a  new  language.  They  do  not  whis- 
per words  of  love  as  they  used  to  do  !  The  Lons- 
dale rooks  are  so  different  to  those  dear  Ivlagdaleii 
birds  that  cawed  so  amorously  for  us.  Here  they 
look  so  black  and  solemn,  and  stalk  about  as  if 
they  were  mutes !  If  they  make  a  sound,  it 
sounds  like  a  dirge, — I  wonder  if  they  have  in- 
stinct to  know  that  I  have  lost — Him.     He  was, 
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until  your  love  stole  into  my  heart  and  taught  me 
there  was  amplitude  of  room  to  entertain  you  both 
in  it — he  was  all  the  world  to  me  !  For  do  I  not 
owe  him  everything,  Blount  ?  Yes,  yes,  I  owe  to 
him — you !  It  was  his  heart  and  hope  that  dow- 
ered my  life  with  you ;  and  in  his  eyes  I  read  the 
approving  look  that  told  me  I  might  love  you 
and  make  him  happy. 

"  Give  him  back  to  me,  great  Grod — give  him 
back.  Thou  art  good  and  merciful !  Oh,  have 
mercy,  have  mercy  on  me.  What  sin  have  I  sinned 
that  I  am  to  be  thus  stripped  of  all  Thy  bounties 
in  one  minute  ?  Both  taken  from  me  !  O  Blount, 
my  Blount,  the  one  passionate  love  of  my  girl's 
heart,  I  am  alone,  utterly  alone  now.  '  Your 
house  is  left  to  you  desolate '  may  be  said  of  me 
in  every  way.  I  feel  as  if  my  heart  would 
break  with  anguish  that  finds  no  relief  in  tears. 
This  double  blow  has  crushed  me,  felled  me  to  the 
ground  !  As  if  horror  were  to  be  piled  on  horror — 
as  if  it  were  not  enough  he  should  be  snatched 
away  from  me ;  but  by  a  double-handed  blow 
the  same  stroke  that  killed  him  should  cut  you  off 
from  me,  it  may  be  for  ever,  that  you,  you,  my 
Blount,  my  darling,  my  darling — that  you  should 
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stand  accused  of  this  awful  act !  It  is  too  dreadful 
— too  wicked — too  devilish.  Death  has  not  only 
encompassed  me,  but  the  pains  of  hell  have  gat 
hold  of  me — for  it  is  hell,  it  is  torture  that  Satan 
himself  cannot  excel,  for  me  to  hear  you  accused 
of  a  crime  which  my  soul  within  me  cries  aloud  is 
a  false,  monstrous,  most  monstrous  accusation. 

"Dear  love — my  darling,  oh  my  darling, 
Mabel  need  not  tell  you  that  never,  no,  never  has 
her  mind  been  clouded  by  the  shadow  of  a  shade 
of  doubt  regarding  you.  She  needs  no  evidence, 
no  witnesses,  no  solemn  acquittal  to  assure  her 
that  your  hands,  Blount,  are  unpolluted.  She 
knows  you;  and  she  knows  your  grand,  noble 
heart — which,  next  to  her  God,  is  almost  the  wor- 
ship and  adoration  of  her  life — could  never  let  your 
hand  be  stained  with  crime.  No  !  on  my  soul !  I 
know  it  cannot  be.  No  hand  is  red  with  blood 
while  the  heart  is  white  like  snow,  as  yours  is,  as 
I  know  it  is ;  I  only,  perhaps,  in  the  wide  world 
— but  /  know  it ;  and  on  that  point  I  look  up 
to  God,  and  thank  Him  I  am  sustained  by  an 
assurance  which  all  creation  coidd  not  shake.  If 
a  myriad  voices  cried  out  against  you,  Guilty ;  one 
voice,  that  still  small  voice  within,  would  rise  and 
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be  heard  above  the  din  of  tongues,  proclaiming 
■  Innocent/  Oh  !  even  if  angels  came  down  and 
blew  the  blast  of  ' guilt*  in  my  face,  I  should 
know  they  were  devil's  angels,  and  not  believe 
them. 

"What  shall  I  say  to  you,  my  darling,  my 
own  one,  what  can  I  say  ?  what  can  I  do  to  com- 
fort you  in  these  bitter  days  ?  I  believe,  yes ! 
with  all  my  soul  and  faith,  I  believe  this  great 
wrong  will  be  righted.  I  do  trust  in  God, 
Blount,  and  even  in  this  bitter  misery  I  struggle 
to  be  patient  and  wait  on  Him,  and  to  know  that 
He  is  God.  I  cannot  interpret  His  ways,  and  my 
sinful  heart  often  feels  ready  to  rebel ;  but  my  old 
child's  trust  comes  back  to  me  when  I  bend  my 
stubborn  knees  in  prayer.  "What  a  strange  thrill, 
like  the  vibration  of  some  distant  organ,  fills  the 
air  when  I  pray  for  you,  Blount,  my  own,  own 
Blount.  It  was  he  who  taught  me  to  pray,  when 
I  was  a  little,  tiny  child.  He  trained  me  in  my 
small  sorrows  to  repeat  those  words,  '  Casting  your 
care  on  Him,  for  He  careth  for  you.'  And  now  in 
my  great  sorrows,  when  I  ask  myself  what  confi- 
dence this  is,  wherein  I  trust,  and  utterly  trust, 
even  your  precious  life,  that  favourite  text  of  his 
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comes  flooding  nry  heart  with  confidence,  '  My 
presence  shall  go  with  thee,  and  I  will  give  thee 
rest.'  Believe  in  that  rest  with  me,  Blount.  The 
more  we  trust  in  Gfod's  love,  the  more  our  own 
will  be  consecrated.  Believe  with  me,  your 
heavy  affliction  will  be  only  for  a  little  while  ; 
that  the  dark  clouds  will  pass  over,  and  the  bright 
sun  shine  out  lovelier  than  before  on  you,  my  poor 
darling,  and  on  me,  and  that  you  will  come  back 
to  me,  who  never  doubted  you — to  me,  to  your 
Mabel — to  be  my  consolation  for  what  I  have  so 
dreadfully  lost — and  to  be  more  to  me  even  than 
that — to  be  my  own  love — the  fulfilment  of  my 
heart's  prayers — my  husband — all  the  world  to  me. 

"  If  my  love  can  cheer  you,  Blount  ;  if 
the  knowledge  you  are  never  absent  from  my 
thoughts,  if  this  can  comfort  you,  take  it  and 
keep  it,  and  trust  in  it,  for  my  love  is  all  yours, 
and  only  yours;  my  whole  being  flows  towards 
you  with  an  overflow  of  tenderness  and  devotion. 

"  Do  you  remember,  you  told  me  once  I  was 
the  only  light  upon  your  way.  Do  you  remember 
that  day,  that  happy,  happy,  never-to-be-forgotten 
day,  on  which  you  said  those  words,  which  are 
the  treasures  of  my  memory  ? 
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"  Let  me  be,  indeed,  and  indeed,  that  light  to 

you  now ;   dear  one,  let  my  deep,  deep  love,  my 

all-absorbing  and  undoubting  love,  be  a  light  to 

you  now ;  and,  Blount,  for  terrible  and  horrible  as 

the  thought  is,  let  me  say  it,  if  to-morrow  the 

direst  sentence  of  the  law  were  passed  on  you,  if 

that  abhorrent  thing  were  erected  (I  cannot  write 

the  words),  and  poor  I,  poor  wretched  I,  could  see 

you    standing    there,    proud,    erect,    guiltless    as 

you  would  look  in  your  pure  innocence,  darling, 

then  only  when  the  light  was  no  longer  needed  on 

your  way  woidd  it  go  out.     With  your  life,  mine 

would  ebb  away !    I  should  not  care  to  live  ;  for 

life  without  you  would  be  no  life  to  me.    I  should 

pass  away  and  follow  you,  Blount,  and  be  with 

you,  sweet  one ;   and  there  would  be  no  need  of 

poor  Mabel's  little  light  of  love,  when  darkness 

and  death  would   be  passed,   and   all  would   be 

bathed  in  the  light  of  Him  before  whom  our  love 

would  be  cloudless  and  serene,  as  God  knows  it  is 

even  now,  pure  and  true,  for  evermore.     In  life 

or  in  death, 

"  I  am  ever  and  only  yours, 

"  Mabel." 
"P.S.  There  is  a  kiss  upon  the  flower  I  enclose." 
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The  great  dog  with  solemn  visage  watched 
his  young  mistress  fold,  envelope,  and  seal  her 
letter,  as  if  curious  to  learn  either  its  purport  or 
its  destination.  At  that  moment  the  person  who 
was  to  be  entrusted  with  its  delivery,  returning 
from  a  drive,  entered  the  room  accompanied  by 
Dr  Clifford. 

Miss  Lawson  at  once  communicated  the  in- 
formation which  Dr  Clifford  had  come  over  to 
Durham-Massey  to  convey.  A  half-imbecile 
old  man,  Jacob  Price,  an  inmate  of  one  of  the 
almshouses  established  by  the  Colonel  in  the 
adjoining  village,  had  given  out  to  one  of  his 
gossips,  that  when  returning  from  a  visit  to  his 
grand- daughter  (who  was  in  service  in  the  laundry 
at  Durham-Massey),  about  the  time  of  the  mur- 
der, he  had  seen  two  men,  strangers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, steal  into  a  plantation  that  commences 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  back  of  the  ruins. 

This  statement  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion and  excited  curiosity.  The  poor  old  fellow 
was  so  besieged  by  the  newspaper  reporters,  the 
constables,  the  clerks  engaged  in  the  defence,  as" 
well  as  by  his  neighbours,  that  the  little  wits  he 
possessed   threatened  to  break  down.      He  got 
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bothered  by  the  multitude  of  questions  that  were 
put  to  him,  and  impeached  his  own  credit  by- 
giving  incoherent,  often  contradictory,  answers. 

Miss  Lawson  thought  there  might  be  more 
sense  in  the  old  man's  talk  than  those  who  had 
sought  him  most  eagerly  were  inclined  to  give 
him  credit  for,  and  therefore  had  visited  his  cot- 
tage accompanied  by  Dr  Clifford.  They  were 
skilful  and  considerate  in  their  inquiries,  and  ob- 
tained from  Jacob  Price  rational  answers.  These, 
put  together,  made  what  appeared  a  reliable  state- 
ment of  his  having  in  the  twilight  seen  two  fel- 
lows running  from  the  direction  of  the  ruins  into 
the  wood. 

The  Doctor  impressed  upon  Jacob  not  only 
the  importance  of  his  evidence,  towards  excul- 
pating an  innocent  man,  but  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  detail  everything  he  could  respecting  these 
strangers,  who  could  have  had  no  lawful  business 
where  they  had  been  seen ;  Miss  Lawson  followed 
with  arguments  that  appealed  more  powerfully  to 
his  rheumatism  than  to  his  conscience,  but  the 
two  together  exacted  a  promise  from  the  man  to 
tell  all  he  knew.  They  sent  notice  to  Sir  Nigel 
of  the  information  acquired. 
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All  this  was  related  to  Mabel  with  cordial 
delight  on  the  part  of  the  Doctor,  and  abundance 
of  excitement  on  that  of  his  zealous  coadjutrix. 
Both  were  trying  to  raise  the  drooping  spirits  of 
their  young  friend.  Jacob  Price  was  at  once  in- 
vested with  a  degree  of  interest  he  had  never 
excited  before.  He  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  de- 
liverer from  unjust  bondage,  a  champion  of  the 
innocent,  and  a  punisher  of  the  guilty. 

Such  information  was  pleasant  for  Mabel  to 
hear,  and  she  tried  to  retain  the  comfortable  im- 
pression it  produced,  but  when  left  to  herself, 
even  the  recently  elevated  Jacob  Price  was  de- 
prived of  his  pedestal,  and  fell  down  to  a  humble 
superannuated  labourer,  whose  evidence  might 
be  regarded  as  of  scarcely  any  weight  in  the  fear- 
ful struggle  for  liberty  and  life,  for  honour  and 
happiness,  which  Blount  was  approaching.'-  Which- 
ever way  the  judgment  went,  it  could  not  give 
back  to  her  the  kind  superintendence  to  which 
she  had  been  indebted  from  her  infancy,  and 
when  she  remembered  that  this  was  lost  for  ever, 
that  her  kind  guardian  had  been  suddenly  and 
barbarously  slaughtered,  without  permitting  her 
an  opportunity  of  testifying  the  grateful  devotion 
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with,  which  her  nature  was  filled,  she  sunk  into 
the  nearest  chair,  and  gave  way  to  a  paroxysm 
of  sobs. 

This  manifestation  of  feeling  greatly  disturbed 
her  four-footed  companion.  He  moved  about 
restless  and  uneasy,  he  looked  out  of  his  large 
eyes  at  the  dark  figure  drooping  on  the  chair,  as 
if  not  only  sensible  of,  but  sharing  her  distress ; 
he  whined,  then,  finding  no  notice  taken  of  his 
presence,  pushed  close  to  the  dress  of  his  mis- 
tress, and  again  thrust  his  muzzle  into  the  hand 
that  hung  listlessly  by  her  side. 

Mabel  threw  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  her 
rough  consoler,  and  kissed  his  great  head  with 
passionate  vehemence. 

"  We  will  try  to  think  of  something  else,  Hec- 
tor," she  said.  "  Let  us  have  a  ramble  in  the 
garden.     It  will  do  us  both  good." 

Snatching  up  a  hat  that  stood  upon  a  carved 
oak  table,  she  opened  the  window  into  the  garden, 
and  the  next  moment  her  feet  were  pacing  the 
gravel  path  that  wound  through  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  examples  of  ornamental  gardening  mo- 
dern genius,  in  that  department  of  art,  could 
produce. 
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Hector,  directly  he  left  the  house,  as  plainly 
testified  his  preference  for  the  real  over  the  ideal, 
as  if  he  had  been  the  most  matter-of-fact  German 
student  of  aesthetics.  He  made  a  series  of  great 
bounds  in  advance,  whisking  his  tail  about  in  a 
manner  that  menaced  every  blossom  near  the  path, 
then  looking  back  and  perpetrating  a  series  of 
gruff  barks,  waited  till  the  dark  figure  under  the 
straw  hat  approached,  when  he  would  repeat  the 
performance.  He  did  not  care  for  Murillos  or 
Titians,  for  Turners  or  Stanflelds,  but  he  cared 
for  the  sunny  air  and  the  bright  fresh  flowers. 

Mabel  was  diverted  from  her  melancholy  ab- 
straction by  his  gambols,  and  continued  her  walk, 
bestowing  as  she  went  exclamations  of  encourage- 
ment, which  made  the  canine  demonstrations  more 
energetic,  till  she  turned  an  angle  of  the  building, 
and  emerged  into  the  ornamental  grounds.  Here 
were  shady  walks  and  masses  of  foliage  affording 
a  refreshing  relief  to  the  eye  after  dwelling  upon 
the  affluence  of  colour  in  which  the  modern  flori- 
culturist delights. 

Hector  whisked  round  clumps  of  rhododen- 
drons and  azaleas,  as  he  had  just  before  frisked 
over  beds  of  geraniums  and  verbenas. 
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While  his  mistress  was  regarding  him  with  a 
smile,  suddenly  his  gambols  stopped,  and  his  hu- 
mour changed.  His  eyes  looked  fierce,  and  he 
gave  a  menacing  growl. 

At  that  moment  a  gentleman  turning  round 
some  shrubs  at  a  little  distance,  entered  the  path 
Mabel  and  her  companion  were  following,  and 
approached  them.  When  within  a  few  yards,  he 
took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  to  the  young  lady, 
who,  greatly  to  her  surprise,  recognized  Geoffrey 
Tempest. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  an  intruder,  Miss  Massey," 
was  the  commencement  of  his  address,  (i  but  I 
hope  the  errand  on  which  I  have  come  will  ex- 
cuse my  unannounced  appearance.  I  was  on  my 
way  to  the  house  to  gather  information  on  Sir 
Nigel's  behalf  regarding — (really  that  dog  looks 
vicious) — that  most  important  fact  which  has  re- 
cently come  to  light,  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  in  my  brother's  defence — (excuse 
me,  but  he  ought  to  be  muzzled)." 

Mr  Geoffrey  Tempest  was  very  far  from  be- 
ing at  his  ease. 

"  Come  here,  Hector  !"  said  Mabel. 

The  mastiff  with  reluctance  took  his  glistening 
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teeth  from  their  convenient  approximation  to  the 
calf  of  the  young  lawyer's  right  leg. 

"  Do  you  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Jacob 
Price  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  Exactly.  A  most  timely  discovery,  I  assure 
you.  In  the  hands  of  Mr  Clencher  Poyntz 
('Pon  my  word,  I  think  "that  dog  ought  to  be 
chained  up),  —  In  the  hands  of  Mr  Clencher 
Poyntz  it  may  be  of  immense,  of  incalculable 
advantage.  (Really  I  never  saw  a  more  savage- 
looking  animal.  It  is  absolutely  dangerous  to  be 
near  him.") 

Hector  was  called  away.  Geoffrey  endeavour- 
ed to  lessen  the  distance  which  divided  him  from 
the  beautiful  owner  of  Durham-Massey,  and  the 
dog  again  menaced  him. 

"  I  have  heard  about  Jacob  Price,"  replied 
Mabel  coldly.  "  My  friends  told  me  what  they 
have  learned  from  the  old  man,  and  will  com- 
municate it  to  your  brother.  I  hope  we  may 
be  able  to  employ  this  evidence  successfully." 

"  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  its  importance," 
observed  Geoffrey  ;  and  he  spoke  most  sincerely 
for  once  in  his  life.  As  to  the  successful  employ- 
ment of  the  evidence,  his  sentiments  very  materi- 
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ally  differed  from  those  of  Miss  Massey.  The 
information  which  liad  been  sent  over  to  Warf- 
dale  by  Miss  Lawson  and  Dr  Clifford  had  taken 
Geoffrey  Tempest  by  surprise.  In  the  intense 
excitement  and  delight  of  Sir  Nigel  on  receiving 
that  intelligence,  Geoffrey's  dismay  had  not  been 
observed.  He  at  once  volunteered  to  ride  over 
to  Durham- Massey,  and  gather  all  the  crumbs  of 
comfort  for  Sir  Nigel  he  could  collect.  His  pur- 
pose obviously  was  to  learn  precisely  what  the 
man  Price  had  seen,  and  to  what  he  could  swear. 

Has  any  one  written  a  work  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Sensation  ?  The  sensations  which  people  expe- 
rience under  particular  passions  and  emotions 
would  not  be  the  least  interesting  subject  for  a 
paper  at  a  Social  Science  meeting.  The  sensations, 
to  wit,  of  a  culprit,  dressed  in  the  livery  of  inno- 
cence, on  finding  evidence  brought  forth  that  may 
lead  to  his  detection,  would  be  a  singular  exem- 
plification of  the  sympathies  existing  between  the 
nervous  system  and  the  operations  of  the  mind. 
"We  know  how  men  comport  themselves  when  de- 
tected, after  the  commission  of  great  crimes.  The 
blanched  fear  that  one  man  will  betray,  contrasts 
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marvellously  with,  the  dauntless  effrontery  of 
another. 

The  absolutely  opposite  results  of  feeling 
exhibited  by  different  men  who  shall  have  been 
guilty  of  precisely  similar  deeds  of  blood,  are  as 
curious  a  study  as  the  physiognomists  can  desire 
to  examine.  A  Macbeth  goes  into  crime  timid 
and  fearful.  He  lacks  resolution  to  crown  the 
work  that  he  can  plot  and  break  to  his  accomplice. 
And  yet  this  Macbeth,  having  tasted  blood,  shall 
be  wrought  up  into  bravery,  and  pursue  with, 
undaunted  resolution  the  career  he  commenced 
like  a  coward.  A  Lady  Macbeth  goes  into  crime 
full  of  purpose  and  determination.  Her  character 
developes  and  declines  toward  the  very  point 
from  which  her  husband's  started.  She  who 
taunted  him  with  thinking  brain-sickly  of  things, 
ends  by  experiencing  those  troubles  which  the 
infected  mind  discharges  to  its  deaf  pillow.  A 
truly  philosophical  gaol  Chaplain  might  compile, 
from  his  observation  of  criminals,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  works  that  could  be  produced,  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  mind. 

The  mind  of  Geoffrey  Tempest,  as  he  stood  at 
Mabel's   side,  hearing   her    express  a  hope  that 
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the  evidence  of  Jacob  Price  might  be  employed 
successfully,  thrilled  him  with  sensations  which 
even  his  stubbornness  of  character  and  malevolent 
disposition  could  not  overcome.  A  cold  perspira- 
tion broke  out  upon  his  brow.  All  nervous  power 
seemed  to  desert  his  limbs.  A  benumbed  feeling 
spread  through  his  frame,  and  at  that  moment  a 
child's  hand  might  have  knocked  him  down.  His 
ears  were  filled  with  singing  sounds,  and  the  air 
appeared  populated  with  thousands  of  black 
atoms,  as  if  a  snow  storm  had  come  on,  but  the 
heavens  were  weeping  inky  flakes.  A  successful 
result !  To  what  would  that  lead  ?  To  his  de- 
tection !  To  bringing  guilt  home  to  the  guilty. 
To  the  liberation  of  the  innocent.  To  putting 
his  own  neck  into  a  noose. 

"  Can  she  suspect  ?  Can  there  be  any  clue 
to  the  murder  ? "  he  ruminated  within  himself, 
wrestling  with  his  body,  and  rousing  himself  up 
from  the  enervating  numbness  that  enfeebled 
him.  He  struggled  to  moisten  his  parched  tongue, 
which  had  grown  too  big  for  his  mouth,  and 
make  it  produce  an  utterance. 

' '  Did  any  one  else  observe  these  men  besides 
Jacob  Price,  Miss  Massey  ?  " 
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"  I  cannot  say." 

"  But  have  you  heard  anything  to  that  effect  ?" 

"  No,  nothing." 

"  Nothing  ? " 

"  Nothing,"  repeated  Mabel,  with  a  slight 
start  of  surprise.  "  Why  do  you  echo  me,  Mi- 
Tempest  ? " 

i(  Of  nothing,  nothing  can  come,"  philosophiz- 
ed Geoffrey,  avoiding  any  direct  answer  to  her 
question. 

"  You  want  corroborative  evidence,  I  pre- 
sume ?  " 

"  Ye-e-es  ;  why,  you  see,  everything  depends 
upon  the  value  of  this  old  man's  testimony.  If 
it  is  unsupported,  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  of 
much  value." 

"  But  if  it  can  be  supported  ? "  inquired 
Mabel,  looking  up  into  Geoffrey's  face,  in  her 
intense  anxiety  to  learn  what  hope  that  would 
give  to  Blount's  case. 

Geoffrey  mistook  the  action  and  expression. 
That  unsuspicious  and  merely  inquiring  look  was 
interpreted  by  him  as  significant  of  further  know- 
ledge than  he  was  yet  aware  of. 

"  Gracious  heavens  !  Miss  Massey,"  exclaim- 
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ed  Geoffrey,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and  his 
eyes  wildly  glaring  at  her ;  "if  no  one  else  saw 
these  men,  how  can  such  testimony  be  sup- 
ported?" 

The  conscience-stricken  man  quickly  perceived 
his  mistake,  and  with  a  forced  laugh  endeavoured 
to  recover  his  equanimity,  and  moralize  upon  the 
theory  of  evidence  in  courts  of  justice.  "  My 
anxiety  on  my  brother's  account,"  he  said,  "  al- 
most made  me  believe  you  or  your  friends  had 
acquired  some  further  information,  which  might 
be  made  use  of  in  support  of  Blount's  case." 

"  I  know  of  nothing  further,"  said  Mabel. 

"  In  case  you  should  hear  of  anything,  no 
matter  how  trifling,  as  it  will  be  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  Sir  Nigel,  I  am  only  expressing  his 
wishes  in  coming  over  here  to-day,  when  I  say 
he  hopes  whatever  information  you  may  gain, 
will  be  instantly  communicated  to  him." 

"  It  certainly  shall,"  replied  Mabel. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  very  much,  Miss 
Massey,"  and  Geoffrey  raised  his  hat  to  take  leave 
of  her.  Their  last  interview  at  Hampton  Court 
was  painfully  fresh  in  his  recollection.  He  added, 
with  the  blandest  smile,  "  I  trust  vou  will  allow 
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me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  position  which 
you  now  occupy,  through  the  disposition  of  Co- 
lonel Massey's  property.  Pray  forgive  my  having 
once  intruded  upon  you,  when  I  had  hoped  to 
have  been  useful.  Your  recent  bequest  renders 
such  aid  unnecessary.  Let  me  trust  that  my  pre- 
sumption will  be  pardoned." 

Mabel  bowed  the  forgiveness  so  obsequi- 
ously requested,  and  wished  Geoffrey  a  good 
morning. 

On  returning  to  the  house,  she  narrated  all 
that  had  occurred,  to  Miss  Lawson  and  to  Dr 
Clifford.  The  Doctor  made  a  full  entry  in  his 
pocket-book ;  the  day,  the  hour,  the  place.  He 
wrote  down  word  for  word  the  conversation  as 
reported  by  Mabel,  and,  very  much  to  her  sur- 
prise, requested  her  to  sign  it,  and  Miss  Lawson 
to  witness  it  with  him.  "  You  know,  my  dear 
Madame,"  he  said  to  Miss  Lawson,  "  an  old  man's 
fancy  for  historical  fact  must  be  indulged.  When 
I  wrote  my  history,  I  never  let  a  fact  escape  me. 
Down  with  it  at  once,  in  my  common-place  book  ! 
Astonishing,  I  assure  you,  what  assistance  it  was  to 
me.    Never  let  a  fact  run  away  from  you.     Facts 
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are  like  hares,  when  you've  beaten  them  from 
their  covers,  either  down  with  them  at  once  or 
they're  off  under  the  brush- wood  instantly: 
there's  a  vast  deal  of  brush-wood  about  our  brains, 
I  can  tell  you." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE    TRIAL    FOR   MURDER. 


opular  excitement  had  increased  as 
the  day  appointed  for  the  trial  ap- 
proached. Launcester  is  always 
stirred  out  of  provincial  lethargy 
when  the  Assizes  are  held,  but  on  the  advent  of 
the  trial  to  which  universal  attention  was  directed, 
it  assumed  an  aspect  of  bustle  and  business  which 
elevated  it  very  far  above  its  ordinary  unimport- 
ance. 

All  the  county  seemed  to  be  thronging  into 
its  narrow  streets.  Representatives  of  the  chief 
manufacturing  firms  appeared  there,  as  though 
they  had  just  discovered  its  capacity  for  suc- 
cessfully carrying  on  a  branch  establishment. 
Some  such  idea  of  the  development  of  trade, 
too.  must  have  brought  together  the  throng  of 
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travellers  who  filled  every  available  space  in  the 
two  commercial  inns.  "  The  King's  Arms,"  the 
best  hotel,  was  full  of  county  gentlemen,  whose 
estates  lay  at  a  distance ;  while  the  accommodation 
of  the  minor  hostelries  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
find  board,  lodging,  and  stabling  for  the  witnesses, 
lawyers,  and  friends  or  neighbours  interested  in 
the  various  cases  about  to  be  tried. 

Noblemen,  gentlemen,  merchants,  agricultur- 
ists, bagmen,  were  congregated  together  in  coffee- 
rooms.  The  remarkable  trial  for  murder  formed 
the  one  topic  of  conversation  ever  since  the  start- 
ling facts  had  been  made  public.  And  these  vari- 
ous social  elements  were  now  more  eager  than 
ever,  repeating  and  discussing,  speculating  and 
commenting  on  the  evidence  about  to  be  brought 
forward,  for  and  against  the  accused. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  exhibited 
to  know  the  names  of  the  barristers  and  lawyers 
engaged  in  conducting  the  trial.  The  integrity 
and  first-rate  legal  acumen  of  Mr  Baron  Wigs- 
borough  inspired  general  confidence.  Capel  Bul- 
strode,  M.P.,  the  eminent  Queen's  Counsel,  was 
to  conduct  the  prosecution,  assisted  by  Mr  Serjeant 
Bis^s  and  Mr  Silvanus  Hill,  neither  of  whom 
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was  likely  to  let  a  guilty  man  escape,  if  he  could 
help  it. 

Great  however  as  was  their  reputation  in 
criminal  cases,  it  was  admitted  that  Clencher 
Poyntz,  Serjeant- at- Law,  was  a  match  for  the 
three.  If  any  member  of  the  bar  could  get  a 
verdict  for  the  accused,  it  was  unquestionably  Mr 
Serjeant  Poyntz.  So  high  was  the  reputation  of 
the  learned  Serjeant  in  the  North,  that  a  particu- 
larly shrewd  gentleman  from  Manchester  offered 
at  the  bar  of  Old  Sir  Giles's,  to  bet  a  rump  and 
dozen  that  by  his  exertions  the  accused  would 
get  off. 

A  "  traveller  "  from  Sheffield,  whose  general 
intelligence  was  eminent,  though  willing  to  do 
justice  to  the  marvellous  forensic  ability  of  Mr 
Serjeant  Poyntz,  was  so  convinced  of  the  over- 
whelming nature  of  the  evidence  against  the  ac- 
cused, that  he  was  certain  no  twelve  blockheads  in 
England  could  be  found  willing  to  acquit  him. 
He  accepted  the  bet.  It  was  one  of  many  de- 
pending on  the  result  of  this  highly  exciting 
event. 

The  Courts  of  Assize  at  Launcester  are  cele- 
brated  as  the   finest   and  most    commodious    of 
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any  circuit.  They  gain  greatly  in  dignity  of 
appearance  from  being  attached  to  the  ancient 
Castle,  and  forming  part  of  it.  Built  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  with  much  more  boldness 
and  shadow  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
architecture  of  the  date  1796,  they  blend  in  the 
picture  with  the  towers  and  turrets  that  surround 
them.  In  position  they  are  unsurpassed.  Flank- 
ing the  great  Keep  or  "  Lungess  Tower,"  upon 
the  west,  and  being  well  broken- up  with  the  hep- 
tagonal  sides  of  the  Nisi  Prius  Court,  they  are 
raised  above  a  broad  terrace  encircling  them, 
from  the  parapet  of  which  the  eye  ranges  to  the 
bay  of  the  sea  beyond,  and  to  the  Cumberland 
and  Lancashire  mountains.  The  "  Castle  Ter- 
race "  of  the  Launcester  Assize  Courts  is  a  place  to 
which  every  tourist  is  conducted.  Copied  in 
character  from  the  terrace  facing  "Wykeham's 
Buildings,  at  Windsor,  the  terrace  of  Launcester 
affords  the  lover  of  landscape  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect views  that  English  scenery  presents.  The 
Irish  Channel,  the  Bay  of  Morecombe,  and  the 
snake-like  Laune,  are  at  his  feet.  Across  the  bay, 
the  peninsula  of  Furness  runs  boldly  out  to  sea, 
and  guarding  its  head,  upon  solitary  forked  rocks, 
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rise  Peele   Castle's  walls    and  towers,  of  which 
Wordsworth  sang, — 

w  I  was  thy  neighbour  once,  thou  rugged  pile  ! 

Four  summer  weeks  I  dwelt  in  sight  of  thee  : 
I  saw  thee  every  day,  and  all  the  while 
Thy  form  was  sleeping  on  a  glassy  sea. 

7p  Tflr  7^  *fr 

"  And  this  huge  castle,  standing  here  sublime, 
I  love  to  see  the  look  with  which  it  braves, 
Cased  in  the  unfeeling  armour  of  old  Time. 
The  lightning,  the  fierce  wind,  and  trampling  waves." 

Behind  the  peninsula  rise  the  jagged  summits 
of  High  Furness,  and  of  Langdale  Pikes,  the  fells 
which  head  Windermere  and  Keswick  filling  the 
background,  while  on  the  north  the  dells  and 
cloughs  of  Lonsdale  are  overhung  with  lofty  Ingle- 
borough,  rearing  his  rugged  front  along  the  east. 

The  opening  of  an  Assize  at  Launcester  used 
to  be,  and  is  still  on  some  occasions,  a  very  stately 
spectacle.  The  commanding  position  of  the  Cas- 
tle, and  the  steep  "  Hill  "  up  which  the  majesty 
of  the  law  has  to  be  conveyed  on  opening  the 
commission,  greatly  contribute  to  the  picturesque 
effect  of  the  procession  of  javelin  men,  mounted 
tenantry,  High  Sheriff's  carriages,  and  long  array 
of  private  carriages,  which  generally  attend  that 
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dignitary  in  conducting  the  Judges  to  the  courts 
in  which  the  eloquence  of  Erskine,  Brougham' 
Denman,  Scarlett,  Cresswell,  and  the  long  cata- 
logue of  men  whose  forensic  powers  have  made 
the  Northern  Circuit  famous,  have  oftentimes 
been  heard.  Formerly,  when  the  representatives 
of  the  Crown  opened  the  Assize,  the  ponderous 
iron-studded  doors  of  the  Castle  gateway  opened, 
and  through  that  dark  archway,  lighted  up  with 
torches,  the  carriage  of  the  Sheriff  rolled  into  the 
quadrangle  ;  and  in  the  same  baronial  hall  of  the 
Lungess  Tower,  in  which  King  John  gave  audi- 
ence to  the  Ambassadors  of  France,  and  received 
the  homage  of  Alexander  of  Scotland,  the  Judges 
of  Assize  held  their  dread  state,  while  their  horses 
were  stabled  under  the  broad,  ponderous  Nor- 
man archways  of  the  basement. 

A  far  more  imposing  spectacle,  since  the  new 
courts  were  opened  in  1796,  has  been  witnessed 
by  the  crowds  of  country  folk  who  collect  to  see 
the  State  ceremony,  and  the  long  procession  wind- 
ing up  the  hill  and  round  the  Castle  terrace,  and 
past  the  "  Castle  ditch"  (the  sole  remaining  trace  of 
the  moat  of  ancient  times),  until  beneath  the  terrace 
and  the  tall  windows  of  the  Gothic  courts,  the 
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silver  trumpets,  with  shrill  notes,  proclaim  the 
Sheriff  has  conducted,  in  safety,  to  the  Queen's 
Castle  of  Launcester,  the  representatives  of  the 
Crown. 

Of  the  two  courts  the  Nisi  Prius  is  far  the 
nobler.  Its  heptagonal  form,  its  roof  supported  by- 
seven  clustered  columns,  from  which  the  arches 
of  the  Gothic  groining  spring  in  great  lightness 
and  beauty ;  its  descending  nights  of  steps  re- 
sembling a  Roman  amphitheatre,  combine  to  pro- 
duce a  hall  of  justice  that  is  singularly  imposing. 
The  Crown  court,  an  oblong  and  lofty  cham- 
ber, is  much  smaller  in  size,  but  scarcely  less 
striking  in  effect.  At  one  end  the  Judge's  seat  is 
overhung  with  a  Gothic  canopy,  profusely  adorned 
with  oak  work.  Above  it  hangs  one  of  North- 
cote's  finest  pictures,  a  life-size  portrait  of  George 
III.  on  horseback,  passing  under  a  baronial  arch- 
way; while  through  the  arch, in  the  distance  is  seen 
the  Ducal  Castle  of  Launcester.  In  front  of  the 
bench,  the  usual  accommodation  for  the  bar  is 
provided.  The  grand  jury  box  to  the  right,  the 
common  jury  to  the  left.  Behind  the  outer-bar  is 
the  dock,  in  which  the  Hold-Fast  still  remains,  a 
remnant  of  the  days  when  felons,  upon  conviction, 
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were  instantly  branded  in  court.  To  the  rear  of  the 
dock,  a  descending  flight  of  steps  leads  to  a  subter- 
ranean passage  communicating  with  the  Castle.  At 
the  back  of  all,  successive  nights  of  steps,  rising  to 
a  considerable  height,  at  length  reach  a  noble  arch- 
way, forming  the  extremity  of  the  court,  and  com- 
municating with  the  chambers  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  bar.  Upon  these  flights  of  steps  crowds 
of  people  collect  during  Assize  to  listen  to  the 
trials  going  forward,  their  dark  ranks  being 
lighted  up  with  the  glittering  steel  of  the  javelins 
and  the  gay  colours  of  the  liveries  in  which  the 
tenants  of  the  High  Sheriff  guard  and  keep  the 
person  of  the  Judge. 

These  details  having  been  given,  it  will  be  ca- 
pable for  the  reader  to  picture  in  his  mind's  eye 
the  scene  on  that  anxious  day  when  Blount  Tem- 
pest was  placed  in  the  dock  to  take  his  trial  on 
the  charge  of  Wilful  Murder  ! 

On  the  morninsr  of  the  trial  the  court  was  fill- 

o 

ed  at  an  early  hour,  the  better  class  of  spectators 
obtaining  seats ;  those  who  had  no  personal  in- 
terest to  employ,  found  half-a-crown  effective  ; 
those  who  had  no  half-crowns  to  spare  for  such 
an  investment,  were  forced  to  be  content  with 
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standing  room  upon  the  long  flight  of  steps  up 
and  down  which  the  barristers  were  continually 
passing. 

The  preliminaries  were  invested  with  an 
unusual  amount  of  interest.  Upon  the  swearing 
of  the  Jury  especially,  the  face  of  every  juror  was 
examined  as  intently  as  if  each  observer  insisted 
on  making  it  a  physiognomical  study,  the  Fore- 
man getting  a  double  allowance  of  scrutiny. 

The  Counsel  were  the  next  objects  of  general 
regard.  Mr  Bulstrode,  the  Member  for  a  celebrated 
borough  in  the  county,  was  as  favourably  known 
for  his  speeches  from  behind  the  Treasury  Bench 
as  for  his  orations  at  the  Bar.  He  had  an  aristo- 
cratic bearing,  the  effect  of  which  his  wig  and 
gown  did  not  lessen.  Some  persons  thought  the 
expression  of  his  features  supercilious,  if  not 
haughty,  but  then  he  was  known  to  be  ambitious, 
expected  soon  to  be  Attorney-General  for  the 
Palatinate,  and  hoped  to  work  his  way  to  higher 
honours. 

Distinguished  as  a  debater  and  as  a  lawyer, 
Mr  Bulstrode  did  not  excite  so  much  atten- 
tion in  that  crowded  court  as  did  Mr  Serjeant 
Poyntz.     The    learned    Serjeant    did    not   look 
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anything  like  so  prepossessing  in  his  wig  and 
gown.  Indeed,  his  face  was  rather  coarse.  It 
possessed  a  purplish  tinge,  which  made  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  colourless  clear  skin  of  his  op- 
ponent, and  was  besides  somewhat  marked  by  the 
small-pox. 

Very  few  ladies  admired  Mr  Serjeant  Poyntz, 
very  few  lawyers  did  not.  They  might  have  ad- 
mitted there  were  far  handsomer  men  at  the 
Bar,  but  no  one  to  whom  they  would  more  readily 
give  a  brief  even  in  the  most  doubtful,  the  most 
hopeless  case.  The  Serjeant  had  in  his  time  ob- 
tained triumphs  of  forensic  skill  that  were  quoted 
with  admiration  in  every  lawyer's  office  within 
the  three  kingdoms. 

These  two  great  men  did  not  seem  in  the 
slightest  degree  aware  of  the  flattering  atten- 
tion they  were  exciting.  While  their  Juniors 
were  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  certain  long 
folio  pages  which  they  kept  turning  over  quickly 
— occasionally  making  marginal  notes — they  were 
amusing  themselves  most  unprofessionally,  the 
learned  Queen's  Counsel  with  the  perusal  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  to  which  he  was  a  reputed  con- 
tributor, and  the  learned  Serjeant  with  the  last 
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number  of  Punch,  to  which  no  one,  who  knew  the 
innumerable  calls  upon  his  time,  as  well  as  his 
want  of  literary  and  jocose  ambition,  suspected 
him  of  contributing. 

The  entrance  of  the  Judge  caused  both  papers 
to  be  hastily  cast  aside,  and  while  his  Lordship 
was  taking  his  seat,  each  reader  caught  up  a  bulky- 
looking  document,  and  began  to  look  into  it,  as  if 
in  search  of  something  he  expected  to  find  in  the 
briefest  possible  space  of  time.  Down  the  lengthy 
page  went  the  quick  glance,  dwelling  at  brief 
intervals  where  the  marginal  notes  had  been 
placed,  then  over  were  flung  the  long  folios  one 
after  another,  till  another  portion  was  arrived  at 
which  possessed  a  similar  commentary.  A  hurried 
reference  to  the  Junior  next  him  was  once  or  twice 
attempted,  and  the  stuff  gowns  sometimes  indulged 
in  whispered  communications  with  respectably 
dressed  gentlemen  who  sat  behind  them, — the 
solicitors  for  the  prosecution  and  the  defence. 

The  buzz  of  admiration  which  the  entrance  of 
Mr  Baron  Wigsborough  had  excited  was  passing 
off,  when  suddenly  it  was  revived  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  young  gentleman  in  the  enclosure  at  the 
back  of  the  Barristers'  seats.     This  was  the  pri- 
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soner,  Blount  Tempest.  He  was  dressed  in  black, 
and  looked  pale  and  anxious  ;  but  when  in  the 
usual  way  desired  to  plead,  he  replied,  "  Not 
guilty  "  in  a  firm  voice. 

Every  eye  was  directed  towards  him,  from  the 
venerable  Judge  to  the  Crier  of  the  court.  Two 
or  three  young  men  with  pens  in  their  hands  and 
note-books  before  them,  who  sat  in  a  little  box  by 
themselves,  conveniently  placed  for  seeing  and 
hearing,  now  began  to  write  with  remarkable 
rapidity.  They  were  the  Reporters  for  the  press, 
and  were  describing  the  appearance  of  the  crimi- 
nal in  the  dock,  with  as  much  minuteness  as  short- 
hand would  permit. 

The  customary  forms  having  been  gone 
through,  Mr  Capel  Bulstrode,  Q.C.,  rose  in  his 
place  to  address  the  Jury.  He  commenced  by 
dwelling  on  the  painful  nature  of  his  duty,  in 
being  obliged  to  state  circumstances,  the  dis- 
closure of  which  could  not  but  cause  acute  dis- 
tress to  the  representative  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families  in  the  county.  Unfortunately  the 
chief  facts  had  already  become  matters  of  public 
notoriety ;  still  more  unhappily  for  that  much- 
respected  gentleman,  these  facts  (as  it  would  be 
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his  painful  duty  to  show)  seemed  to  have  been 
brought  home  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  so  clearly, 
that  anything  he  might  have  to  state  during  the 
present  trial  could  add  but  little  to  the  distress  it 
had  occasioned  the  head  of  his  family. 

He  then  proceeded  to  detail  the  features  of 
the  case  against  the  accused,  in  accordance  with 
the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown. 
There  was  no  asperity  in  his  narrative.  When 
describing  the  manner  in  which  the  criminal  was 
caught  immediately  after  the  commission  of  the 
deed, — there  was  no  attempt  at  vindictive  declam- 
ation. The  Counsel  only  expressed  himself  aston- 
ished he  should  have  suffered  the  annoyance 
occasioned  by  Colonel  Massey's  difference  of 
opinion  with  him  in  their  conversation,  to  excite 
his  mind  to  such  a  state  of  criminal  frenzy  as  to 
hurry  after  him  and  take  his  life. 

Mr  Bulstrode  sympathized  with  Sir  Nigel 
Tempest,  to  whom  he  was  well  known,  and 
avoided  adding  so  much  as  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  outline  of  facts  which  he  laid  before 
the  Jury.  Possibly  his  moderation  had  more 
effect  upon  their  minds  than  could  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  most  denunciatory  opening  speech. 
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More  than  one  fancied  the  eminent  Queen's 
Counsel  was  striving  to  screen  the  criminal,  be- 
cause he  was  the  kinsman  of  a  rich  man,  and  this 
impression  was  shared  by  many  persons  in  the 
court. 

At  the  end  of  his  address  the  leading  Counsel 
for  the  prosecution  proceeded  to  call  his  witnesses. 
These  one  by  one  testified  to  what  they  had  seen 
and  heard.  After  their  examination  in  chief,  they 
underwent  a  rigorous  cross-examination,  in  which 
Mr  Serjeant  Poyntz  exhibited  his  far-famed  dex- 
terity. He  succeeded  in  making  the  assistants  of 
the  gamekeeper  contradict  themselves  most  mate- 
rially, but  the  latter  was  apparently  too  old  a 
soldier  to  be  easily  confused,  and  he  maintained 
his  story  of  having  caught  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  trembling  at  the  deed  committed,  hanging 
over  the  corpse  within  a  few  minutes  after  the 
fatal  shot  had  been  fired. 

Important  evidence  was  given  by  the  farmers 
and  labourers,  who,  according  to  their  testimony, 
had  passed  close  to  the  prisoner  and  the  deceased 
when  they  were  having  a  violent  quarrel.  One 
swore  to  overhearing  the  words,  "  I  shall  do  some- 
thing desperate,"  spoken  by  the  former  \  another 
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was  equally  positive  about  hearing  the  Colonel 
say  that  he  did  not  care  what  might  result,  he 
would  not  sanction  something  ;  a  third  deposed 
quite  as  confidently  he  heard  the  prisoner  use 
threatening  language. 

Mr  Serjeant  Poyntz  brow-beat  this  witness 
until  he  admitted  he  was  doubtful  of  the  exact 
words  that  had  been  uttered.  The  Serjeant  in- 
sisted on  knowing  the  man's  history,  his  business 
at  Lonsdale,  the  time  when  he  passed  the  two 
gentlemen,  and  the  place  where  he  had  heard  the 
alleged  quarrel,  but  he  failed  in  disturbing  his 
temper,  for  Mr  Giles  Hobson  furnished  the  re- 
quired particulars  in  a  manner  that  satisfied  every 
one  in  court. 

"  Call  John  Hinde,"  said  Mr  Capel  Bulstrode. 

"  John  Hinde,  come  into  Court,"  was  the 
summons  of  the  crier. 

"  'Ere,  Maester,"  exclaimed  a  voice  from  the 
flight  of  stone-stairs. 

"  Make  way  for  John  Hinde,"  cried  the  javelin 
men ;  and  eventually  John  Hinde  shouldered  his 
way  to  the  witness-box. 

"  John  Hinde,"  gabbled  the  crier,  "  the  evi- 
dence you  shall  give  between  our  Sovereign  Lady 
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the  Queen  and  the  prisoner  at  the  Bar  shall  be 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Kiss  the 
book." 

John  Hinde  kissed  his  thumb. 

"  Your  name  is  John  'Inde,"  inquired  the 
junior  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  Mr  Silvanus 
Hill  (who  was  commonly  known  at  the  Bar  by 
the  nickname  of  the  Malade  Imaginaire,  because 
he  said  he  was  " ill"  when  he  wasn't). 

"Hinde,  Mr  Hill,"  observed  his  Lordship, 
with  a  smile,  as  he  committed  the  man's  name  to 
his  notes. 

"  Yes,  my  Lord,  'Inde." 

"You  are  a  farm-labourer,  I  believe?" 

"  I  am." 

"  You  work  on  the  Durham-Massey  estate  ?" 

ee  Yes,  my  Lord,"  said  Hinde,  looking  steadily 
at  Mr  Hill. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  evening  of  the  14th 
of  June  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  does,  my  Lord." 

"Never  mind  calling  me  my  Lord,"  inter- 
posed Mr  Hill,  getting  very  red  in  the  face, 
(e  that  is  his  Lordship,  on  the  bench." 

"  The  witness  speaks  prophetically,  Mr  Hill," 
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observed  the  Judge,  and  a  laugh  went  round  the 
Bar. 

"  What  were  you  doing  between  the  hours  of 
seven  and  eight  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of 
June?" 

"  I  was  a  ganging  whom." 

"  Ganging  whom  ? "  asked  his  Lordship. 
"  Whom  was  he  ganging  ?  " 

"  The  witness  means,  my  Lord,  that  he  was 
going  home !  " 

"  Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  his  Lordship, 
as  his  pen  rapidly  took  down  the  expression. 

"  Did  you  meet  Colonel  Massey  in  the  Priory 
Lane?" 

"Yes,  a  did." 

"Was  he  alone?" 

"  No,  he  wur'rent." 

"  Was  any  one  with  him  ? " 

"  Aye !  aye !  Maester  Tempest  wur  wi' 
him." 

"  What  Mister  Tempest  ? " 

"  Pris'ner  at  th'  Bar,  to  be  sure." 

"  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  Bar  ?  " 

"  I  shud  think  a  did,"  answered  Hinde  with 
a  laugh. 
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"  You  can  swear  the  prisoner  at  the  Bar  was 
walking  with  Colonel  Massey  ?" 

"  Aye  !  to  be  sure/' 

"  Were  they  in  conversation  ? " 

te  They  wur  a  talking  loud  like." 

"They  were  talking  loud,  were  they?  Did 
you  happen  to  hear  anything  that  was  said?" 

"  Na5  na.    I  never  listens  to  gentlefolk's  talk." 

"Well!  should  you  say  they  were  quarrel- 
ling?" 

e<  Loike  o'  that,  I  should  say,"  answered 
Hinde. 

' (  Now,  Hinde,  will  you  tell  the  j  ury  whether 
you  had  seen  Mr  Tempest  before  on  that  day  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  I'de  seede  him  afore  i'th'  morning, 
nigh  t'house." 

"  You  had  seen  him  near  the  house.  In  what 
direction  was  he  going  ?  " 

"  He  wur  a  ganging  toward  th'  Priory  from 
th'  house." 

"  You  can  swear  to  that  ?" 

ce  Aye  !  surely  a  can  !  " 

"  Did  you  see  him  afterwards  in  or  about  the 
park?" 

"  I  seede  him  in  th'  lane  along  with  another 
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chop,  when  I  was  fetling  mysell  for  to  go  for  my 
lagging." 

The  learned  Baron  here  raised  his  head,  and 
looked  inquiringly  to  the  Counsel.  "  e  Chop — fet- 
ling— bagging  ! '  what  does  the  witness  mean  ?  " 

"  He  means,  my  Lord,  that  he  saw  Mr  Tem- 
pest in  the  Priory  Lane,  in  company  with  another 
man,  when  the  witness  was  going  home  to  get  his 
dinner.' ' 

"  Oh  !  "  said  his  Lordship. 

Blount  Tempest  stared  with  astonishment  at 
the  witness,  and  shook  his  head.  A  whispered 
conversation  ensued  between  him,  Mr  Probyn, 
and  the  family  solicitor  in  Launcester,  Mr  Brax- 
stead,  who  was  conducting  the  case  for  the  de- 
fence. Notes  were  made  and  handed  to  Mr 
Clencher  Poyntz. 

At  this  point  in  the  evidence  Mr  Bulstrode 
rose,  and  took  the  examination  of  the  witness  out 
of  the  hands  of  Mr  Hill.  A  whisper  ran  round 
the  court,  and  a  solemn  silence  followed  it.  Every 
one  felt  that  evidence  for  life  or  death  was 
quickly  coming. 

"  Now,  John  Hinde,"  said  Mr  Bulstrode, 
i(  you  will  oblige  me  by  speaking  as  intelligibly 
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as  you  can  to  the  Jury.     Please  to  examine  that 
piece  of  cloth." 

"  I  will,  sir/'  said  Hinde ;  and  the  shred  of 
cloth  with  the  button  attached  to  it,  that  had  been 
found  grasped  in  Colonel  Massey's  hand,  was 
handed  up  to  the  witness. 

"  Did  you  notice  Mr  Blount  Tempest's  dress 
when  you  saw  him  in  the  lane  ?  " 
"  I  did  stare  at  he,  I  can  tell  ye." 
"  Why  did  you  stare  at  him  ? " 
"  Why,  to  see  th'  squire  i'fustian  rigging." 
"  He  was  dressed  in  clothes  of  that  material, 
was  he  ? " 

"  Aye  !  aye  !  was  he.  I  seede  hum  mysell." 
"  Thank  you.  That  will  do,"  said  Mr  Bul- 
strode,  resuming  his  seat;  but  instantly  jumping 
on  his  legs  again  (while  Serjeant  Clencher  Poyntz 
was  hitching  his  gown  over  his  shoulders  pre- 
paratory to  the  cross-examination),  he  added,  "  I 
ask  your  pardon,  my  Lord  ;  but  perhaps  my  learn- 
ed friend  would  allow  me  to  call  the  watchers 
and  the  gamekeeper  for  one  moment,  in  order  to 
swear  to  the  piece  of  cloth  which  the  witness  has 
examined.  Serjeant  Poyntz  assented;  and  they 
were  recalled.     They  all  swore  positively  to  the 
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cloth  having  been  found  tightly  clutched  in  the 
hand  of  Colonel  Massey. 

Serjeant  Poyntz  then  proceeded  with  his 
cross-examination. 

"  You  say  you  saw  Mr  Blount  Tempest  in  the 
morning,  and  afterwards  with  Colonel  Massey. 
How  many  times  did  you  see  him  that  day  ?  " 

"  Three  time,  sir." 

"  Oh,  three  times.  Pray,  when  did  you  see 
him  first?" 

"  Cooming  from  th'  Hall." 

"  And  the  second  time  ? " 

"  IW  lane,  sir." 

"  In  the  lane  !  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  the  Jury  whether  Mr  Tempest  was  dressed 
in  fustian  (as  you  call  it),  when  you  saw  him  walk- 
ing towards  the  Priory  with  Colonel  Massey." 

John  Hinde  paused,  and  ruminated. 

"  I  think  he  were." 

"You  think,  sir!"  shouted  the  Serjeant,  "I 
don't  want  your  thoughts,  sir.  Now,  sir,  give  me 
a  distinct  answer  to  my  question  !  Upon  your 
oath,  sir,  did  Mr  Tempest  wear  any  such  article 
of  dress  when  you  saw  him  in  company  with  the 
deceased?" 
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"  I  canna  say  positive  loike  !    But  I  think — " 

"  I  tell  you  again,  sir,  I  don't  want  to  know 
your  thoughts.  The  prisoner's  life  is  at  stake,  sir, 
and  I  will  have  my  question  answered." 

John  Hinde  was  getting  bewildered.  He 
could  recollect  everything  but  the  one  thing  he 
was  pressed  to  recall.  Upon  his  oath  he  could 
not  positively  swear  as  to  how  Blount  Tempest 
was  dressed  when  he  met  him  with  the  Colo- 
nel. 

Serjeant  Poyntz  had  shaken  his  evidence ;  and 
there  he  left  it. 

Mr  Bulstrode  endeavoured  to  repair  the  breach 
that  had  been  made.  Hinde  swore  most  posi- 
tively that  he  had  seen  Blount  twice  during  the 
day,  and  that  he  was  on  both  occasions  dressed 
in  the  strange  way  described.  He  knew  Blount 
Tempest  perfectly  well.  He  was  absolutely  cer- 
tain of  what  he  had  seen,  but  whether  he  con- 
tinued in  the  same  costume  between  the  hours  of 
7  and  8  p.m.  he  was  uncertain. 

The  evidence  of  the  servants  at  the  Hall  was 
next  given.  They  corroborated  the  statement  of 
Hinde  as  to  Mr  Tempest  having  been  at  the  Hall 
that  day,  to  call  on  Colonel  Massey ;  and  also  as 
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to  his  anxiety  to  see  him.  No  one  had  observed 
anything  particular  regarding  his  costume. 

When  the  examination  of  Hinde  was  conclud- 
ed, the  different  persons  present  at  the  death  of 
Colonel  Massey  were  severally  called.  Each  one 
swore  positively  to  the  words  which  had  been  ut- 
tered by  the  Colonel  in  his  expiring  moments, 
"  Blount,  Blount,  how  could  you  do  it  ? "  They 
also  swore  to  the  strange,  bewildered  look  with 
which  the  Colonel  regarded  the  prisoner,  and  to 
his  expression,  "  Your  coat,  your  coat  ?  " 

Mr  Serjeant  Poyntz  severely  cross-examined 
each  of  these  witnesses,  but  completely  failed 
in  shaking  or  confusing  their  testimony.  The 
impression  produced  upon  the  Court  and  the 
spectators  regarding  the  words  "  your  coat  "  was 
unmistakable.  The  evidence  of  John  Hinde,  the 
exclamation  of  the  dying  man,  and  the  fact  of  the 
Colonel  grasping  the  [shred  of  cloth  in  his  hand 
exactly  answering  to  the  description  of  Blount 
Tempest's  costume  (as  given  by  Hinde),  combined 
to  produce  a  conviction  of  guilt  upon  the  minds  of 
the  audience.  Nothing  however  satisfied  Mr 
Clencher  Poyntz.  Henry  Hargreaves,  the  game- 
keeper,   and   his   watchers,   Anthony    Atkinson, 
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Jonathan  Dunn,  and  George  Brockbank  were 
charged  again  and  again. 

"What  sort  of  coat  did  the  prisoner  wear 
when  you  arrested  him  ?  " 

"A  blue  frock-coat." 

" Did  he  wear  any  article  of  dress  at  all  re- 
sembling this  piece  of  corded  cloth  now  pro- 
duced?" 

"  No." 

"  To  what  sort  of  garment  does  this  cloth  be- 
long?" 

"  To  a  coat." 

The  shred  was  minutely  examined.  It  had 
evidently  been  torn  off  from  the  garment  to  which 
it  belonged  in  the  struggle  between  the  Colonel 
and  the  person  who  attacked  him.  Then  the 
button  was  examined.  The  name  on  the  under- 
side, "Angus,"  baffled  all  inquiry.  No  one 
knew  who  Angus  was.  Neither  in  Launcester, 
in  Thornby,  or  in  Lonsdale  was  there  a  tailor 
bearing  any  such  name. 

' e  Is  Angus  a  name  known  in  these  parts  ?  " 
asked  Mr  Clencher  Poyntz. 

No  !  no  one  bore  such  a  name,  as  far  as  the 
knowledge  of  any  of  the  witnesses  extended. 
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Mr  Braxstead,  the  Counsel,  and  the  prisoner 
were  in  constant  communication  while  this  matter 
was  before  the  Court.  The  face  of  Blount  Tem- 
pest showed  plainly,  to  every  one  who  watched 
him,  that  he  was  bewildered,  and  that  his  advisers 
considered  the  strength  of  their  defence  lay  in 
endeavouring  to  get  a  clue  to  the  wearer  of  the 
coat. 

Every  possible  expedient  was  tried  to  elicit 
some  fresh  information  regarding  the  coat,  and  to 
discover  who  the  person  "  Angus  "  could  be.  The 
endeavour  signally  failed,  and  eventually  Mr 
Clencher  Poyntz  was  compelled  to  give  up  his 
cross-examination,  leaving  the  suspicious  fact 
where  he  found  it,  without  any  interpretation. 

The  pistol  was  next  produced.  It  was  proved 
that  it  had  been  found  beneath  the  body  of  Colo- 
nel Tempest.  He  had  fallen  backward  upon  it. 
It  had  recently  been  discharged.  Henry  Har- 
greaves  and  his  men  could  swear  positively  to  that 
fact.  The  pistol  itself  bore  witness  to  its  being 
the  property  of  Blount  Tempest. 

"  Call  Dr  Lancing,"  said  Mr  Bulstrode. 

A  tall,  thin,  pale  man  entered  the  box,  remark- 
able for  his  suavity  of  manner  and  spotlessness  of 
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linen.  His  snowy- white  neck- cloth  and  elaborate 
shirt  frill  (secured  with  a  diamond  pin)  beto- 
kened the  punctilious  nic  ety  of  his  habit  and  the 
superiority  of  his  laundress.  Familiarly  known 
to  almost  every  one  in  court,  the  doctor  and  his 
surrounding  patients  indulged  in  a  slight  smile 
when  Mr  Bulstrode  commenced, 

"  I  believe  you  are  Dr  Lancing  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  said  the  Doctor,  tapping  the  lid 
of  his  gold  snuff-box  (a  present  from  a  grateful 
patient). 

"  You  knew  Colonel  Massey  ?  " 

"  I  did." 

"Were  you  his  family  physician  ?" 

"  I  was." 

"  I  believe  you  made  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  his  body  ?  " 

"  I  did." 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough,  Dr  Lancing,  to 
give  the  gentlemen  of  the  Jury  the  benefit  of  your 
observations  upon  the  P.M.  of  the  lamented  gen- 
tleman's remains  ?  " 

Thereupon  Dr  Lancing  commenced,  and  en- 
tered into  an  anatomical  description  of  the  trunk, 
the  spinal  column,  and  the  region  of  the  heart. 
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The  splendid  phraseology,  borrowed  from  the 
Latin,  in  which  Doctor  Lancing  discoursed,  was 
deeply  impressive  to  a  few,  but  caviare  to  the  Jury 
and  to  the  multitude.  Mr  Bulstrode  was  obliged 
to  translate  the  Doctor  to  the  Jury.  It  was 
at  last  made  clear  to  their  unclassical  intellects 
Colonel  Massey  had  died  of  a  wound  caused  by 
the  use  of  fire-arms ;  that  a  small  bullet,  which 
would  fit  the  pistol  now  produced,  was  found 
lodged  in  the  spine,  and  death  must  have  en- 
sued within  a  few  minutes  after  the  wound  was 
inflicted. 

Mr  Serjeant  Poyntz  would  not  trouble  the 
Doctor  with  any  questions.  His  evidence  was 
conclusive. 

"  My  Lord,"  said  Mr  Bulstrode,  closing  his 
brief,  u  that  is  the  case  for  the  prosecution/' 

A  buzz  ran  through  the  court  as  the  Judge 
rose,  and,  preceded  by  the  High  Sheriff,  retired 
for  refreshment. 

A  long  and  animated  discussion  was  held  by 
Mr  Braxstead  with  Serjeant  Poyntz  and  his  juni- 
ors, which  lasted  throughout  the  entire  period  of 
the  rising  of  the  court.  After  a  lapse  of  twenty 
minutes  the  Judge  returned.  The  Jury  were  re- 
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seated ;  the  crier  called  for  silence,  a  breathless 
stillness  followed,  and  Serjeant  Poyntz  rose  from 
his  seat.     He  said, 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 

"  A  duty  of  such  magnitude  now  de- 
volves upon  me  that  I  am  appalled,  and  almost 
overwhelmed,  when  I  consider  the  tremendous 
issues — issues,  gentlemen,  of  life  or  death  which 
must  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  manner  in 
which  (with  the  aid  of  my  learned  friends  beside 
me)  I  may  be  enabled  to  discharge  the  task  I  have 
undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
Gentlemen,  if  I  should  prove  too  weak  for  the 
onerous  burden  imposed  upon  me,  I  shall  trust  to 
your  strength  of  perception  in  weighing  evidence 
and  in  sifting  truth,  to  accomplish  and  complete 
the  work  to-day  which  I  am  about  to  essay  ;  for, 
gentlemen,  the  majesty  of  the  law  is  no  less  vin- 
dicated when  the  innocence  of  the  guiltless  is  pro- 
claimed, than  when  guilt  is  brought  home  to  the 
culprit,  and  retributive  justice  overtakes  him." 

Having  thrown  this  sop  to  any  possible  Cer- 
berus among  the  twelve  men,  good  and  true,  the 
learned  Serjeant  proceeded  to  dwell  with  force 
and  feeling  on  the  prisoner's  prospects  as  heir  to 
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one  of  the  best  estates  in  the  county,  to  give  a 
clear  and  truthful  account  of  his  antecedents,  and 
to  demand  of  the  jury  if  it  were  possible,  if  it 
could  be  thought  of  as  within  the  range  of 
probability,  that  a  young  man  of  so  superior  an 
intelligence  and  of  so  honourable  a  character 
should  suddenly  quarrel  with  his  best  friend,  the 
guardian  of  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  was 
devotedly  attached,  and  from  the  impulse  of  a 
revengeful  feeling  as  mad  as  it  was  mean,  waylay 
him  before  he  could  reach  his  own  threshold,  and 
shoot  the  defenceless  gentleman  dead  at  his  feet. 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  the  explanation  of 
the  prisoner's  appearance  on  the  scene  of  the 
murder,  much  as  Blount  had  given  it,  only  far 
more  artistically  rendered.  The  Judge,  the  Jury, 
and  the  crowded  court  listened  to  the  Counsel 
with  the  most  decorous  attention,  but  when  he 
came  to  this  critical  portion  of  his  address,  the 
general  interest  became  intense. 

"  What  could  be  more  natural,"  he  asked, 
"  than  for  an  honourable-minded  young  man,  find- 
ing his  suit  rejected,  to  hurry  after  the  guardian 
of  the  young  lady,  who  had  for  years  been  the 
object  of  a  passionate  idolatry,  and  remonstrating 
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against  the  adverse  decision,  destructive  to  his 
hopes,  implore  once  again  for  consideration  ? 
Where  is  the  lover  who  would  not,  under  such 
circumstances,  have  done  the  same  ?  " 

The  faces  of  the  twelve  personages  to  whom 
these  words  were  addressed  were  not  expressive 
of  much  sentiment,  but  the  spectators  testified  by 
their  looks  they  appreciated  the  learned  Serjeant's 
argument.  He  proceeded,  and  (when  he  had 
emphatically  insisted  that  the  accused  could  not 
have  committed  the  crime,  or  entertained  it  for  a 
moment)  dwelt  on  the  certainty  of  its  having  been 
perpetrated  by  some  other  hand. 

"  Gentlemen,"  exclaimed  Clencher  Poyntz 
with  vehemence,  "  you  cannot  possibly  fail  to  see 
the  weak  point  of  this  prosecution.  You  must 
have  observed  the  astonishment  with  which  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  heard  the  evidence  of  the  man 
Hinde — an  astonishment,  gentlemen,  which  I 
venture  to  say  was  too  genuine  and  impulsive 
to  admit  of  a  suspicion  that  it  was  feigned. 
That  surprise,  let  me  say  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner, 
was  shared  by  those  gentlemen  whose  professional 
integrity  and  honesty  is  above  suspicion,  my 
friends  Mr  Probyn,  and  his  local  representative, 
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Mr  Braxstead,  who  are  conducting  the  prisoner's 
defence. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  freely  and  candidly  admit  that 
we  are  baffled ;   that  some  devilish  iniquity  has 
been   perpetrated   connected    with    this    murder 
which  is  at   present   shrouded   in  mystery,    and 
which  completely  throws  us  off  the  right    scent. 
But,  gentlemen,  reflect  for  one  moment,  and  you 
will  perceive  that  if  the  prisoner  was  seen  dressed 
in  the  clothing  described  by  the  man  Hinde,  and 
if  he  wore  a  coat  or  jacket  at  the  moment  when 
the  murder  was  committed — upon  the  theory  that 
he  was  the  murderer,  I  say  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible for  him  to  make  away  with  one  costume 
and  re-invest  himself  with  that  in  which  we  know 
he  was  arrested.     It  will  be  my  duty  presently  to 
call  a  witness  who  will  tell  you  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  murder,  he  saw  two  men   escaping  from 
the  back  of  the  Abbey.     Those  men  I  believe 
to  have  been  the  real  murderers.     Unfortunately 
we  have  no  trace  or  clue  to  them.     They  were 
never    seen  but  by  one  poor  old  man.     I   have 
however  every  confidence  his  testimony  will  be 
accepted  by  you,  and  such  a  suspicion  will  be 
thrown  around  the   circumstances   of  this  mur- 
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der,  that  whoever  may  have  been  the  culprit,  in 
your  grave  doubts  regarding  the  facts  of  the  case 
you  will  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  such 
doubts,  and  consider  the  crime  not  satisfactorily 
brought  home  to  him. 

"  Gentlemen,  the  best  and  truest  method  to 
judge  of  such  an  awful  tragedy  as  the  murder  of 
the  late  Colonel  Massey,  is  to  inquire  into  mo- 
tive !  What  motive  could  the  prisoner  have,  in 
murdering  his  friend,  the  guardian  of  the  very 
girl  whom  he  wished  to  win  in  marriage  ?  The 
absence  of  motive  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  ab- 
sence of  guilt. 

"  My  learned  friend  who  has  with  such  great 
consideration  and  propriety  conducted  the  prose- 
cution, very  properly  confined  himself  to  fact. 
He  would  not  attribute  motive.  But,  had  it  been 
his  cue  to  do  so,  I  say  it  would  have  baffled  the 
acutest  intellect  at  the  Bar  to  have  found  a  mo- 
tive sufficient  to  account  for  a  person  situated  as 
the  prisoner  was,  lifting  his  hand  against  the  life 
of  the  late  Colonel  Massey. 

"I  am  here,  gentlemen,  to  defend  him,  not 
to  inculpate  others.  If  I  convince  you  there 
could  be  no  possible  motive  urging  on  the  pri- 
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soner  to  this  deed  of  blood,  I  am  not  therefore 
called  upon  to  show  who  could  have  had  a  mo- 
tive to  perpetrate  it. 

"Let  me  however  mention  one  fact  which  I 
shall  presently  prove.  Colonel  Massey  had  in 
his  possession  a  case  containing  very  valuable 
deeds,  which  he  brought  with  him  from  London. 
It  was  seen  in  his  hands  by  a  variety  of  persons 
up  to  the  time  of  his  arriving  at  Lonsdale. 

"  Gentlemen,  that  deed-case  has  vanished. 

"  The  purse  of  the  deceased  was  found  upon 
the  Prior's  Tomb — (a  clear  proof  this  murder 
was  not  the  act  of  any  ordinary  highwaymen), 
but  the  deed-case  has  never  yet  been  traced. 
Who  took  it  ?  Certainly  the  prisoner  at  the  Bar 
had  neither  time,  nor  means,  nor  opportunity  to 
make  away  with  it.  This,  gentlemen,  is  a  fact 
which  must  have  due  weight  with  you ;  for  I  can- 
not doubt  the  murder  was  committed  in  order  to 
gain  possession  of  the  deed-box,  which  was  about 
the  person  of  the  deceased.'-' 

The  Serjeant  went  on  to  criticise  the  conduct 
and  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prose- 
cution. He  pointed  out  how  the  servants  of  the 
murdered  man  who  happened  to  be  close  to  the 
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spot,  instead  of  surrounding  the  Priory  and  pre- 
venting the  flight  of  the  real  miscreants,  blunder- 
ingly seized  upon  the  first  person,  who,  unfor- 
tunately for  him,  had  been  led  that  way  for  a 
perfectly  legitimate  purpose,  and  despite  his  de- 
claration of  innocence,  together  with  the  gross 
improbability  of  his  having  harboured  a  moment's 
ill-feeling  against  the  friend  of  his  boyhood,  in- 
sisted on  his  being  the  assassin  of  their  master, 
and  dragged  him  away  in  one  direction,  while  the 
true  assassins  were  escaping  in  another. 

Serjeant  Poyntz  made  such  good  use  of  this 
argument,  that  the  more  stolid  of  the  Jury  be- 
gan to  think  there  might  be  a  mistake.  He 
saw  they  wavered,  and  at  once  commenced  a 
desperate  attack  upon  the  credibility  of  the  wit- 
nesses. He  made  such  immense  fun  of  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  watchers,  that  every  one  forgot  the 
life  of  a  human  being  was  menaced  by  this  in- 
quiry, and  laughed  as  if  they  were  spectators  of 
a  farce ;  even  the  gravity  of  the  Foreman  gave 
way,  and  he  indulged  in  a  broad  grin. 

The  learned  Serjeant  followed  up  his  success 
by  a  caricature  of  the  old  gamekeeper,  who  was 
evidently  as  stiff  in  his  opinions  as  in  his  person. 
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The  precise  Dogberry  of  a  constable  then  came 
under  the  lash  of  his  caustic  humour.  But  he 
reserved  his  most  effective  drollery  for  the  two 
or  three  stupid  eaves-droppers,  who  had  the  bad 
manners  to  listen  to  other  people's  conversation, 
but  wanted  common  sense  to  understand  what 
was  said.  He  explained  the  meaning  of  the 
phrases  that  had  been  uttered  by  the  two  gentle- 
men, in  a  louder  tone  than  is  usually  employed  in 
conversation,  and  represented  them  as  referring 
solely  to  the  suit  which  Blount  Tempest  was 
urging. 

Having  got  the  jury  into  good  humour,  he 
concluded  his  speech  with  a  strong  appeal  to 
their  feelings,  not  to  allow  an  innocent  gentleman 
to  be  sacrificed  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  on  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  brought  forward  by  a  lot  of 
stupid  blunderers. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Serjeant  Poyntz,  "  in  this 
supreme  hour  of  responsibility  you  are  bound  to 
give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  any  reasonable 
doubts  you  may  entertain  as  to  his  guilt.  If  you 
believe  with  me  there  has  been  some  hidden 
hand  working  in  the  dark,  not  only  taking  away 
one  life,  but  also  imperilling  another, — then,  in 
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the  sacred  name  of  that  God  who  sees  not  as  man 
sees,  I  entreat  you  to  give  place  and  weight  to 
your  hesitation  and  suspicions.  Whatever  your 
verdict  may  be,  I  doubt  not,  gentlemen,  the 
absolute  innocency  of  the  prisoner  at  the  Bar 
will  be  eventually  established  !  Not  merely  as  an 
advocate — not  merely  as  one  legitimately  endeav- 
ouring to  influence  your  minds  by  any  resources 
of  rhetoric  he  can  call  to  his  aid,  but  as  a  man 
speaking  with  a  sanction  far  loftier  than  any  legal 
advocacy  can  lend ;  speaking  from  the  dictates  of 
a  conscience  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  innocence 
of  the  prisoner,  and  trembling  with  solicitude  for 
his  preservation, — for  the  honour  of  the  old  man 
whose  name  he  bears, — for  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  the  beautiful  and  orphaned  girl,  whose 
very  life,  gentlemen,  hangs  upon  your  verdict 
(which,  if  it  could  be  an  adverse  one,  would  deal 
out  a  double  death), — I  leave  this  case  in  your 
hands,  while  I  invoke  that  God  from  whom  no 
secrets  are  hid,  to  convince  your  minds  an  im- 
penetrable mystery  at  present  shrouds  this  fear- 
ful tragedy,  and  that  while  nothing  but  circum- 
stantial evidence  can  be  brought  to  bear  against 
the  prisoner,  the  utter  absence  of  all  motive,  on 
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his  part,  for  the  committal  of  so  terrible  a  crime, 
may  strengthen  and  satisfy  your  resolution  to 
pronounce  his  acquittal." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  the  admirers 
of  Mr  Serjeant  Poyntz  declared  that  he  had 
never  been  in  greater  force.  The  sensation  which 
his  speech  produced  brought  the  business  of  the 
court  for  several  minutes  to  a  stand-still.  Not 
merely  the  ladies  in  the  galleries,  but  even  pro- 
fessional men  around  the  Serjeant,  and  hard- 
featured  artisans  in  the  court,  exhibited  deep 
emotion.  The  Judge  sat  silent  and  solemn  on 
high  ;  but  even  he  was  so  impressed,  that  he  was 
satisfied  to  pause  and  wait  until  the  excitement 
had  spent  itself,  and  the  calmness  of  the  court 
could  be  re-established. 

The  witnesses  for  the  defence  were  then  called, 
and  at  length  Jacob  Price  was  put  into  the  box. 
He  looked  hale  and  clean,  his  silver  hair  a  shade 
whiter  than  his  new  smock  frock.  He  had  told 
his  tale  so  often,  that  it  ought  to  have  been  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  repeat  it,  but  he  had 
almost  always  told  it  a  different  way,  and  Jacob 
came  into  the  witness-box  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
as  to  which  version  he  was  required  to  relate. 
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The  questions  put  to  him  by  Mr  Serjeant 
Poyntz's  junior  refreshed  his  memory,  as  well  as 
increased  his  confidence,  and  the  old  man  told  his 
tale  so  as  to  be  understood. 

Then  uprose  Mr  Serjeant  Biggs,  with  a  fear- 
ful frown  and  a  threatening  voice,  and  baited 
the  poor  fellow  with  questions  in  so  savage  a  way 
that  he  became  hopelessly  bothered.  He  gave 
the  most  absurd  answers,  and  contradicted  him- 
self over  and  over  again. 

He  acknowledged  that  on  the  day  of  the  mur- 
der he  had  been  treated  to  a  half-pint  of  beer  at 
the  Spotted  Dog.  Didn't  know  that  he  had  ever 
tasted  rum.  Liked  gin.  Hadn't  drank  any  for 
twenty  years.  His  married  daughter  gave  him 
a  glass  on  the  evening  of  the  murder.  Believed 
it  was  gin  she  gave  him.    Could  swear  it  was  gin. 

It  was  getting  dark  when  he  saw  the  two 
men,  and  his  sight  was  bad.  There  might  have 
been  twenty  men  in  that  part  of  the  grounds. 
Couldn't  have  seen  them  if  there  had  been.  Is 
quite  certain  there  were  two  men. 

"  Jacob  Price,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell 
the  Jury  what  distance  you  were  from  these  men, 
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whom  you  say  you  saw,  when  they  were  escaping 
from  the  Priory  ?  " 

"  I  canna  tell,  exactly/'  said  Jacob. 

"  Were  you  a  hundred  yards  ?  " 

Jacob  was  silent. 

"  Were  you  two  hundred  ?  " 

Still  silent. 

"  Cannot  you  tell  the  Court  what  distance  you 
were  ?  " 

No,  he  could  not  tell,  exactly. 

"  Well !  you  could  see  the  men  ? " 

Oh !  Aye  !  aye  !  he  seede  'urn. 

"How  were  the//  dressed?"  asked  Mr  Biggs, 
in  the  quietest  tone  he  could  assume,  and  looking 
down  at  his  brief,  as  if  the  question  was  casually 
put. 

Jacob  paused  and  hesitated. 

"  I  ask  you  how  were  they  dressed  ?  " 

Jacob  still  paused,  and  scratched  his  head. 

Serjeant  Biggs  had  snared  him,  and  now  he 
flew  at  his  victim  like  a  kite. 

"  Come,  sir,  I  must  have  an  answer.  Did  you 
notice,  or  did  you  not  ?  You  say  you  saw  them ; 
let  us  hear  what  they  were  like." 
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Jacob  Price,  however,  was  utterly  unable  to 
tell  what  they  were  like,  or  how  they  were  dressed. 
He  could  give  no  accurate  description  of  the  men. 
One  only  thing  he  knew ;  he  had  seen  the  men 
behind  the  Abbey  make  for  the  woods. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  Counsel,  "  as  you  can- 
not tell  us  anything  definite  about  what  you  saw, 
let  us  know  what  you  heard.  Did  you  hear  the 
pistol-shot  ?  " 

Poor  Jacob  !  No ;  he  did'unt.  He  had  been 
"  deefe  "  this  mony  a  long  year. 

"  Oh !  you  did  not  hear  the  pistol-shot ;  and 
you  did  not  see  the  men  to  recognize  them,  or  to 
know  how  they  were  dressed.  Let  me  ask  you 
one  more  question.  Pray,  Mr  Price,  what  time 
was  it  when  you  saw  these  men  escaping  from  the 
Abbey  ?  " 

Time  !  Jacob  had  never  had  a  watch  in  his 
life. 

"  It  were  after  sun-down,  it  were,"  said 
Jacob. 

"  After  sun- down  !  Cannot  you  tell  us  what 
hour  it  was  ?  " 

"  It  were  time  for  me  to  gang  whom  to  bed," 
said  Jacob,  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  Court. 
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Nothing  more  precise  than  this  was  to  be 
learned  from  him.  So  Mr  Serjeant  Biggs,  satis- 
fled  with  his  work,  allowed  the  principal  witness 
for  the  defence  to  make  his  escape,  to  the  poor 
fellow's  intense  satisfaction.  The  Judge  had  in- 
terposed two  or  three  times.  Mr  Serjeant  Poyntz 
made  several  indignant  attempts  to  stop  the  cross- 
examination,  but  Mr  Serjeant  Biggs  only  knitted 
his  bushy  brows  more  sternly,  and  thundered  at 
his  victim  more  savagely;  and  so  poor  Jacob 
Price  was  bothered  out  of  his  feeble  wits,  doing 
the  cause  he  was  engaged  to  support  irreparable 
damage. 

Witnesses  for  character  were  called  :  these 
consisted  of  Blount's  Tutor  at  Oxford,  the  Master 
of  the  Royal  Grammar  School  at  Launcester, 
the  Rev.  Dr  Clifford,  and  Sir  Nigel  Tempest. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  estimation  in  which 
the  prisoner  was  held  by  these  gentlemen,  and  of 
his  moral  as  well  as  of  his  intellectual  character 
they  spoke  in  equally  high  terms.  They  were 
certain  that  he  was  incapable  of  the  crime  of 
which  he  stood  accused. 

Their  testimony  made  a  favourable  impression 
on   all  who   heard  it.      The   appearance   of  Sir 
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Nigel,  suffering  from  severe  indisposition,  was 
deeply  moving.  No  cross-examination  was  at- 
tempted. Mr  Serjeant  Biggs  did  not  condescend 
to  knit  his  brows  upon  these  witnesses,  and  Mr 
Silvanus  Hill  had  no  instructions  to  interfere. 

Just  as  Sir  Nigel  was  about  to  leave  the  wit- 
ness-box, Mr  Bulstrode  called  him  back.  Court- 
eously, and  in  the  mildest  voice  he  could  com- 
mand, he  asked  him  if  he  knew  that  instrument. 
There  was  immediately  a  thrill  of  excitement 
through  every  portion  of  the  crowd,  and  the  eyes 
of  Judge,  Barristers,  Jury,  were  intently  fixed  on 
the  Baronet's  pallid  face ;  for  the  "  instrument " 
was  the  pistol. 

While  a  dead  silence  was  maintained,  Sir 
Nigel  took  the  weapon  and  examined  it  carefully 
by  the  assistance  of  his  double  eye-glass. 

"  This  is  one  of  a  pair,"  he  said  in  feeble 
tones,  ee  I  gave  to  my  nephew  Blount  last  year. 
I  had  his  name  engraved  on  the  silver  plate." 

"  That  will  do,  Sir  Nigel,  thank  you,"  was 
the  bland  reply. 

When  the  case  for  the  defence  had  closed, 
Mr  Bulstrode  rose,  and  turning  to  the  Jury  as- 
sured   them    he    would    not    trespass    on    their 
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patience  more  than  for  a  few  minutes.  He  felt 
it  his  duty  to  reply  to  the  observations  of  his 
learned  friend,  and  he  must  remind  the  Jury 
they  had  nothing  to  do  either  with  suppositions, 
or  insinuations,  but  with  plain,  hard  facts,  as  they 
came  before  them.  It  was  no  proof  of  innocence 
because  a  motive  could  not  be  assigned  for  the 
perpetration  of  a  crime.  An  evident  motive  was 
certainly  a  strong  confirmation  of  guilt  where  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  was  relied  on,  but  he  must 
combat  the  position  of  his  learned  friend,  and 
contend  the  converse  of  that  position  was  by 
no  means  logical,  viz.  that  ignorance  of  a  pri- 
soner's motive  should  be  taken  as  evidence  in 
favour  of  his  innocence.  Mr  Bulstrode  proceed- 
ed to  say  it  was  his  painful  duty  on  behalf  of 
the  Crown  to  press  for  a  conviction.  The  evi- 
dence for  the  prosecution  was  uncontroverted 
and  incontrovertible.  It  was  no  part  of  his  duty 
to  explain  why  the  prisoner  had  chosen  to  assume 
different  costumes  upon  a  particular  day,  though 
he  thought  the  Jury  could  have  little  difficulty  in 
assigning  a  motive.  Manifestly  the  object  of  the 
disguise  teas  for  the  person  w earing  it  to  examine 
the  ground  on  which  the  contemplated  assault  and 
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murder  was  to  be  perpetrated.  Who  that  person 
was  the  Jury  could  not  doubt.  The  most  positive 
evidence  had  been  produced.  The  man  Hinde 
had  identified  the  prisoner  as  the  wearer  of  the 
disguise ;  and  although  his  evidence  standing 
alone  might  have  been  susceptible  of  a  question, 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  was 
at  Lonsdale  on  that  day;  he  had  been  to  the 
Hall ;  and  had  been  seen  by  various  persons 
about  the  premises.  No  other  person  like  him, 
or  that  could  by  possibility  have  been  mistaken 
for  him,  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr  Bulstrode  then  commented  upon 
the  evidence  regarding  the  prisoner's  dress  when 
he  was  arrested.  No  doubt  it  was  a  very  singu- 
lar and  perplexing  fact,  but  he  contended  it  was 
quite  outweighed  by  the  positive  evidence  of  the 
words  uttered  by  the  dying  man,  heard  by  so 
many  persons.  He  was  the  prisoner's  chief  ac- 
cuser. From  the  grave  his  voice  was  heard, 
"Blount,  Blount,  how  could  you  do  it?"  and 
although  it  was  impossible  for  him  (Mr  Bul- 
strode) to  explain  the  eccentricity  of  the  prison- 
er's conduct,  yet  it  was  palpable  that  if  the  dead 
man  had  been  spared,  all  mystery  and  confusion 
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would  have  been  cleared  up.  He  knew.  He  drew 
attention  to  the  fact.  He  exclaimed,  holding  the 
shred  of  cloth  in  his  hand,  "  Your  coat  r  your 
coat/'  That  expression  could  have  but  one  mean- 
ing, and  the  only  conclusion  he  could  come  to 
was,  that  the  prisoner,  in  stripping  himself  of  the 
coat,  had  made  away  with  it  in  some  way  that 
might  hereafter  be  revealed.  He  admitted  the 
manner  in  which  the  coat  had  been  success- 
fully concealed  up  to  the>  present  time  was  puz- 
zling, but  there  could  be  no  doubt  it  had  been 
worn  by  the  prisoner,  and  must  have  been  seen, 
and  clutched  by  the  deceased,  in  whose  hand  a 
remnant  of  it  was  found.  Having  recapitulated 
the  evidence,  Mr  Bulstrode  concluded  by  say- 
ing it  seemed  to  him  the  evidence  was  so  over- 
powering as  to  leave  no  doubt  about  the  guilt  of 
the  prisoner  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  the  Jury 
could  entertain  a  reasonable  doubt,  the  prosecu- 
tion would  rejoice  that  the  prisoner  should  enjoy 
the  full  benefit  of  it. 

A  solemn  silence  fell  upon  the  Court.  All 
eyes  were  turned  towards  the  Bench.  The  Judge 
began  his  summing-up.  With  a  clear,  cold,  pas- 
sionless voice  Baron    Wi^sborouoh  recalled   the 
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Jury  from  the  excitement  of  feeling  under  which 
they  hacl  been  labouring,  and  reminding  them  of 
their  solemn  duty,  commenced  reading  over  the 
evidence  from  his  notes.  Most  impartially  did 
he  point  out  the  weak  points  of  the  prosecution, 
and  the  failures  on  the  part  of  the  defence. 
Weak  or  strong  as  any  facts  might  be,  he  pa- 
tiently put  them  into  the  balance,  and  left  the 
Jury  to  decide  which  way  the  beam  fell.  If  the 
evidence  of  the  man  Hinde  was  convincing  to  the 
Jury,  particularly  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  evidence  as  to  the  coat,  and  the 
exclamation  of  Colonel  Massey,  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  find  a  verdict  according  to  that  evidence. 
If,  however,  the  evidence  seemed  to  them  to  ad- 
mit of  a  reasonable  doubt — if  they  entertained 
any  hesitation  as  to  identity,  or  thought  the  non- 
production  of  the  coat  itself  was  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  prisoner,  they  would  take  that  into 
consideration.  His  Lordship  having  occupied 
nearly  three  hours  in  reading  through  the  evi- 
dence, dismissed  the  Jury  to  find  a  verdict,  and 
expressed  his  willingness  to  give  them  the  benefit 
of  his  assistance  should  any  question  of  law  ham- 
per their  decision. 
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"What  an  awful  time  it  seemed  to  the  steaming 


crowd  in  Court,  weary  with  their  long  excitement, 
while  the  Jury  continued  in  consultation.  They 
could  not  now  find  any  interest  in  scrutinizing 
the  Judge,  the  Counsel,  the  criminal,  or  the  Jury. 
They  were  tired  of  gazing  at  the  wan,  fearfully 
excited  face  of  the  prisoner.  The  Judge's  ermine, 
the  difference  between  the  silk  and  stuff  gowns  of 
the  Counsel,  failed  to  interest  them ;  even  the 
subject  of  legal  wigs  had  lost  its  jocularity. 
They  were  sick  of  the  decorations  and  dresses, 
the  properties  of  this  spectacle,  the  solemnity  of 
which  every  minute  of  suspense  made  more  in- 
tolerable. 

At  last  the  Jury  returned  into  Court,  filing 
into  their  place  writh  a  funereal  march  and  a  still 
more  funereal  look.  There  was  a  hush  of  expecta- 
tion, and  a  stare  at  the  Jury-box  as  if  a  spectre 
had  become  visible  there,  when  the  Foreman  of 
that  stolid  company  stood  forward  to  deliver 
the  verdict.  Every  one,  gentle  or  simple,  held 
his  breath,  in  the  terrible  anxiety  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Court,  sitting  beneath  the 
Judge,  rose,  and  turning  to  the  Jury  said, 
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"  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  are  you  agreed  upon 
your  verdict  ?  " 

The  Jury  bowed  assent. 

"  How  say  you  then,  Is  the  prisoner  at  the 
Bar  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?  " 

"GUILTY!"  replied  the  Foreman,  in  a 
voice  that  was  choked  with  agitation.  A  thrill  of 
horror  ran  through  the  Court. 

"Prisoner  at  the  Bar,"  continued  the  clerk, 
"  you  have  been  found  guilty  by  a  Jury  of  your 
countrymen,  have  you  anything  to  say  why  sen- 
tence of  Death  should  not  be  passed  upon  you  ?  n 

iC  Nothing,  nothing/'  replied  Blount,  his  large 
eyes  distending,  his  pale,  ashy  pale,  face  fixed  and 
turned  towards  the  Bench.  "  Nothing,  except 
that  I  am  innocent.    I  am  innocent." 

Mr  Baron  Wigsborough  put  on  the  black  cap, 
and  in  a  voice  broken  by  emotion,  which  as 
eloquently  told  the  distress  he  felt  as  the  touch- 
ing words  he  uttered,  addressed  the  prisoner,  who 
stood  in  the  dock  before  him,  looking  as  if  awak- 
ened from  a  horrid  nightmare.  His  Lordship 
said  the  verdict  was  the  only  one  that  could  have 
been  returned  upon  the  evidence  ;  then  exhorted 
the  unhappy  young  man  to  prepare  for  the  pun- 
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ishment  the  laws  of  his  country  had  reserved 
for  crimes  of  so  deep  a  dye  as  the  one  he  wan- 
tonly and  barbarously  committed.  The  Jury 
had  conscientiously  done  their  duty,  and  he  was 
bound  to  say  that  he  approved  of  the  verdict 
they  had  found. 

The  Baron  proceeded.  "  I  wrill  not  attempt 
to  work  upon  your  feelings  by  any  remarks  that 
I  might  make  regarding  the  crime  of  which 
you  stand  convicted.  Its  heinousness  will  be 
pointed  out  to  you  by  the  venerable  Chaplain 
of  the  Castle,  Mr  Howley,  who  will  also  direct 
your  attention  to  the  only  power  from  which  you 
have  now  a  right  to  look  for  mercy.  I  deeply 
deplore  the  anguish  and  shame  which  you  have 

brought  upon  a  highly-honoured  house  " 

This  was  more  than  the  down-trodden  pri- 
soner could  bear.  With  a  moan  that  rang  along 
the  stone  walls  of  the  Court,  he  flung  his  arms 
into  the  air,  and  the  next  moment  fell  backward 
senseless  into  the  arms  of  the  gaoler.  The  dread 
sentence  of  the  law  was  passed  upon  ears  that 
never  heard  it ;  and  amidst  a  scene  so  harrowing, 
that  the  Judge  himself  shuddered  and  trembled 
as  he  uttered  the  words,  was  the  prisoner  ordered 
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to  be  taken  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came, 
and  from  thence  to  the  place  of  execution,  there 
to  be  hung  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead  ;  "  and 
may  God  have  mercy  on  your  soul,"  ejaculated 
the  Baron,  rising,  and  hurrying  away  from  a 
spectacle  that  will  long  be  remembered  with  awe, 
and  spoken  of  in  suppressed  accents  by  every  one 
who  was  present  at  the  great  trial  for  murder  in 
the  Crown  Court  of  Launcester. 

Of  all  that  crowded  Court  that  moved  towards 
the  doors,  there  were  but  two  individuals  who  felt 
gratified  as  they  beheld  the  doomed  man  led  away. 
Every  one  looked  after  his  retreating  figure  with 
pity.  His  youth,  his  gentlemanly  bearing,  his 
pale  handsome  face,  appealed  to  their  humanity, 
and  not  in  vain.  Even  those  who  had  most  ma- 
terially assisted  in  bringing  about  this  melancholy 
termination  of  the  day's  proceedings,  could  not 
avoid  feeling  regret.  But  there  were  two  persons 
who  from  the  remotest  part  of  the  Court  had  un- 
remittingly watched  the  proceedings  and  listened 
to  the  evidence  with  desperate  anxiety.  They 
appeared  to  be  middle-aged,  middle-class  folk, 
attracted  thither,  like  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  by 
curiosity.     The  dress  and  beard  and  spectacles  of 
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the  one  denoted  him  as  a  foreigner,  who  was  pro- 
bably going  to  the  Lakes.  He  had  a  Tourist's 
Guide  under  his  arm.  The  costume  of  the  other 
bespoke  a  well-to-do  frequenter  of  the  Old  Lady  in 
Threadneedle  Street.  Ample  white  cambric  about 
the  throat,  squared  whiskers  on  the  cheeks,  black 
velvet  waistcoat,  covering  a  well-rounded  person, 
would  not  have  allowed  his  dearest  friend  to  have 
recognized  Mr  Creevy.  The  sardonic  laugh  that 
expanded  the  coarse  mouth  of  the  one,  and  the 
malicious  smile  that  dwelt  upon  the  refined  fea- 
tures of  the  other,  declared  the  relief  with  which 
they  regarded  what  they  had  a  right  to  consider 
the  grand  climacteric  of  their  ability. 

Mephistophiles  whispered  something.  No  re- 
ply was  given.  Faust,  looking  through  his  spec- 
tacles, had  his  cruel  eyes  fixed  upon  the  empty 
dock. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE    OLD    DOG    SCENTS    THE    GAME. 


}IR  Nigel  Tempest  sat  near  the  oriel 
window  of  his  favourite  room  in 
"Warfdale  Tower.  He  was  no  longer 
surrounded  by  tokens  of  healthy- 
pursuits.  He  was  incapable  of  enjoying  recre- 
ation. His  frame  was  emaciated  and  enfeebled, 
his  face  pinched  and  sallow. 

Opposite   to    him    sat    the    healthy,  vigorous 
Mr  Probyn. 

The  Baronet  spoke  with  profound  emotion. 
UI  do  not  feel  satisfied  with  my  conduct  in 
this  most  disastrous  affair.  I  permitted  myself  to 
be  prejudiced  against  that  girl  without  reasonable 
cause.  Perhaps  if  I  had  known  that  Blount  was 
so  deeply  committed,  if  I  could  have  had  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  chivalrous  deference  to  my 
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wishes  which  my  lamented  friend,  Colonel  Mas- 
sey, would  exhibit  as  soon  as  they  had  been 
made  known  to  him, — or  could  have  foreseen  the 
terrible  consequences  of  the  decision  I  gave  to 
my  nephew,  I  should  have  acted  differently. " 

"  No  doubt— no  doubt,  Sir  Nigel!" 

"  I  feel  extremely  desirous,  while  I  possess 
the  power,  to  make  some  amends  to  Miss  Massey, 
from  whose  young  life  I  am  afraid  that  I  have 
taken  the  sunshine.  Her  guardian,  I  know,  has 
left  her  in  a  position  of  opulence ;  but  if  I  could 
do  anything  which  would  afford  her  comfort  in 
her  present  desolate  state,  it  would,  I  assure  you, 
give  me  inconceivable  relief." 

"  I  have  heard,"  observed  the  solicitor,  "  that 
the  only  wish  she  has  been  known  to  express,  is 
to  be  permitted  to  visit  Blount." 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should  raise  any  objection 
to  an  inclination  so  natural,"  replied  the  Baronet. 
"  I  feel,  in  the  near  approach  of  death,  how  worse 
than  futile  are  prejudices  of  caste.  Alas,  in  my 
efforts  to  ward  off  a  minor  evil,  E  have  brought  on 
my  name  overwhelming  shame  and  reproach!" 

"  I  think  Miss  Massey  would  be  gratified, 
Sir  Nigel,  were  you  to  intimate  your  desire  that 
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her  communications  with,  your  nephew  should 
be  as  unrestrained  as  the  regulations  of  the  Castle 
will  permit." 

"  Tell  her   not   only   that,   but   express   my 
unfeigned  sorrow   that  I  should  have  caused  her 
a  moment's  distress." 
« I  will,  Sir  Nigel." 

"  And  about  poor  Blount, — what  has  been 
done?" 

"Everything,  Sir  Nigel.  A  petition  signed 
by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  the  majority  of  the 
gentry  of  the  county,  has  been  despatched  to  the 
Secretary  of  State." 

"  By  the  way,  Probyn,  you  told  me  that  you 
had  no  doubt  of  his  innocence." 

<c  I  had  no  doubt  of  his  innocence,  Sir  Nigel, 
nor  have  I  any  now.  Unfortunately  for  Mr 
Blount,  I  was  not  on  the  jury  by  whom  he  was 
tried." 

"  If  I  could  succeed  in  saving  Blount  from 
the  disgrace  of  a  public  scaffold  !  Do  you  think, 
Probyn,  for  a  good  round  sum,  an  escape  could 
be  effected?" 

"  I  doubt  it,  Sir  Nigel,  as  our  public  prisons 
are  managed." 
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"  Do  you  know  anything  of  Launcester 
Castle  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  Sir  Nigel." 

"  I  wish  you  did." 

The  solicitor  remained  silent. 

"  I  was  the  means  of  appointing  the  present 
Governor  to  the  post,  when  I  served  as  High 
Sheriff." 

Mr  Probyn  did  not  seem  to  hear. 

" I  would  not  mind  a  few  thousands  to  secure 
so  desirable  an  object." 

The  solicitor  did  not  accept  the  suggestion. 

"  I  should  recommend  you,  my  dear  Sir 
Nigel/'  he  said  at  last,  kindly  but  gravely,  "  not 
to  mention  this  idea  of  yours  to  any  one.  You 
are  a  magistrate,  you  know ;  and  if  you  should 
be  so  ill-advised  as  to  attempt  his  escape,  you 
would  be  certain  to  incur  a  most  severe  punish- 
ment." 

"  The  penalty  would  be  a  flea-bite.  I  was 
going  to  consult  Geoffrey  about  it." 

"  I  beg  of  you  not  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind,"  said  Mr  Probyn,  almost  sternly.  "  The 
best  advice  I  can  give  you  is  to  wait  the  result 
of  the   application  to   the  Home  Office.      I  will 
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do  myself  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  you  as 
soon  as  I  know  this,  when  probably  I  may  have 
something  to  suggest  to  you.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  must  request  you  not  to  mention  your  pro- 
position to  any  one." 

At  last  the  respectable  solicitor  took  leave  of 
his  venerable  client,  with  mutual  confidence,  with 
mutual  good-will. 

Mr  Probyn  passed  through  the  hall  to  his 
carriage,  which  stood  waiting  for  him  at  the 
entrance. 

He  was  driven  along  the  principal  drive  that 
led  through  the  fine  estate  of  his  client,  passing 
under  the  shady  avenue  of  magnificent  chestnuts, 
a  mile  long.  The  deer  scattered  as  the  carriage 
wheels  went  grinding  over  the  drive,  and  vistas 
of  leafy  beauty,  worthy  the  pencil  of  Turner, 
opened  to  him  in  all  directions ;  but  Mr  Probyn 
was  interested  neither  by  the  antlered  herd  nor 
the  sunny  landscape.  His  mind  was  in  a  very 
different  scene.  It  was  transported  to  his  office 
in  Lincoln's  Inn. 

The  lovely  scenes,  that  wooed  him  from 
either  window  of  his  equipage,  were  neglected 
for    those   musty  chambers   with  their   crowded 
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tin  boxes,  their  heaps  of  red-taped  papers,  and 
crowds  of  anxious  clients,  where  he  had  passed 
so  much  of  his  existence,  and — realized  a  for- 
tune. 

"  No,  I  can't  place  any  confidence  in  Shirley," 
he  muttered  to  himself.  "  The  case  has  become 
too  momentous  to  be  left  to  my  sole  management. 
I  want  help  that  I  can  rely  on.  As  soon  as  I 
reach  Launcester  I  will  consult  Braxstead  as  to 
the  propriety  of  bringing  down  Trigg.  Trigg 
knows  this  place  and  the  people.  Something  may 
come  of  his  personal  inquiries  on  the  spot.  The 
matter  must  not  be  left  where  it  now  is.  If  this 
mystery  can  be  solved,  that  boy's  life  may  yet  be 
saved." 

His  resolution  afforded  Mr  Probyn  relief. 
He  dismissed  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  looked  at  the 
smiling  panorama  with  a  sense  of  enjoyment.  It 
was  really  a  very  fine  property,  rich  in  timber, 
the  growth  of  centuries ;  rich  in  pasture,  and  in 
those  pretty  dells,  wonderfully  rich  in  fern.  The 
herd  was  magnificent — fallow  and  red  deer.  He 
felt  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  for  its  pre- 
servation, and  determined,  old  as  he  was,  he 
would  make  it. 
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Presently  the   lawyer's   carriage   approached 
the  neighbouring  demesne. 

He  arrived  at  last  within  view  of  Lonsdale 
Priory,  and  gazed  long  and  intently, — but  not  for 
historical  or  ecclesiastical  association ;  he  marked 
it  with  a  purely  professional  interest.  It  was  the 
scene  of  a  murder  in  which  his  firm  had  been 
employed  for  the  accused.  It  was  the  place 
where  a  tragedy  had  occurred  which  had  oc- 
casioned a  remarkable  trial.  He  must  visit  it. 
Trigg  must  visit  it.  He  had  much  faith  in 
Trigg's  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  it  pos- 
sibly might  avail  him  there. 

The  carriage  pursued  its  way  till  its  inmate 
caught  a  view  of  Durham-Massey.  As  he  was 
passing  the  place  it  might  be  desirable  to  pay  a 
complimentary  call,  and  inquire  after  Miss  Mas- 
sey.  The  delay  would  not  be  great ;  and  he  could 
make  up  for  lost  time  when  he  reached  Launces- 
ter.  So  Mr  Probyn  ordered  the  postilion  to 
turn  his  horses'  heads  and  drive  to  the  Hall.  It 
looked  unnaturally  quiet  for  so  large  a  structure. 
The  peacocks  were  sunning  themselves  on  the 
terrace  with  their  usual  pomp  of  plumage,  but 
they  stood  on  the  stone  balustrade  as  stiff  as  its 
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vases.  Except  a  brood  of  partridges  that  had 
been  reared  by  a  hen,  there  was  no  sign  of  life 
about  the  spacious  premises.  Talbot  was  not 
visible  on  the  steps,  nor  were  any  of  the  pets 
playing  about  the  entrance.  No  gardeners  were 
attending  the  grounds,  not  a  single  domestic  was 
to  be  observed. 

Mr  Probyn  bethought  him  that  Durham-Mas- 
sey  was  now  tenanted  by  ladies,  who,  under  the 
double  affliction  with  which  they  had  been  so 
severely  tried,  might  prefer  closed  blinds  and  the 
greatest  quiet  they  could  secure,  to  the  glaring 
sunshine  and  the  stir  of  a  busy  household.  The 
recent  loss  of  one  who  had  been  loved  as  a 
father,  and  the  threatened  loss,  under  still  more 
dreadful  circumstances,  of  one  who  had  been 
accepted  as  a  husband,  were  quite  sufficient 
causes  to  make  the  mistress  of  the  mansion 
maintain  around  her  the  most  perfect  qui- 
etude. 

Mr  Probyn  alighted  at  the  grand  entrance, 
and  the  steward,  in  deep  mourning,  was  at  the 
door  to  receive  him.  Silence  and  gloom  reigned 
within  the  green-baized  doors  of  the  hall,  and 
along  the  matted  passages,  and  over  the  carpeted 
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floor  of  the  reception-room.  He  asked  to  see 
Miss  Lav/son ;  the  silent  steward  bowed,  placed  a 
chair  at  his  disposal,  and  left  him.  His  admira- 
tion of  the  decorative  taste  displayed  in  the  apart- 
ment had  scarcely  time  to  be  indulged,  when  the 
entrance  of  the  lady  for  whom  he  had  inquired 
reminded  him  that  his  business  in  that  house  was 
not  to  appreciate  furniture. 

They  had  met  before  more  than  once,  and 
each  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  the 
other's  judgment,  each  too  had  never  so  strongly 
desired  to  profit  by  it  as  at  the  particular  moment 
they  approached  to  exchange  the  customary 
salutations.  The  lady  was  perplexed  to  a  degree 
much  beyond  her  experience  ;  the  lawyer  might 
justly  have  said  the  same,  though  his  ex- 
perience of  perplexed  affairs  was  much  in  ad- 
vance of  that  of  his  companion. 

As  she  welcomed  her  visitor  to  Durham- 
Massey,  she  looked  straight  into  his  face,  and 
seemed  to  gain  strength  as  well  as  confidence 
from  what  she  read  there.  She  was  aware  that 
he  had  been  the  family  solicitor  of  her  two  most 
influential  friends,  and  had  been  much  trusted  ' 
and  respected  by  both.    She  too  would  trust  him. 
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They  sat  down  together  on  the  bright  tabouret 
settee,  and  the  gentleman  commenced  his  inter- 
view by  putting  a  few  questions  to  Miss  Lawson, 
which  he  thought  sure  of  eliciting  copious  answers. 
He  played  the  part  of  listener  well,  but  he  played 
the  part  of  prompter  better.  Miss  Lawson  be- 
came communicative  and  confidential.  She  spoke 
of  the  late  trial,  and  commented  on  almost  every 
part  of  it,  with  warmth.  The  experienced  lawyer 
smiled,  but  encouraged  her  to  proceed.  She  spoke 
of  her  long  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Blount 
Tempest,  and  waxed  enthusiastic  as  she  dwelt 
upon  his  sincerity,  his  manliness,  his  perfect  in- 
tegrity. His  protestation  of  innocence  was  to  her 
mind  conviction  that  he  was  innocent. 

Then  she  launched  out  into  praise  of  her 
pupil,  and  referred  to  her  recent  trials  with  a 
trembling  voice  and  moistened  eyes.  Her  listener 
was  as  intent  upon  every  word  as  if  the  subject 
of  conversation  had  been  his  own  daughter. 

Lastly  she  mentioned  Geoffrey  Tempest,  de- 
scribed Mabel's  unexpected  rencontre  with  him, 
detailed  the  conversation  which  had  passed  be- 
tween them,  and  expressed  an  opinion  of  that 
gentleman  not  at  all  in  unison  with  the  character 
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for  amiability  he  had  been  striving  to  establish  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Mr  Probyn  seemed  more 
pleased  with  this  part  of  the  conversation  than 
the  preceding  portion.  He  put  several  questions, 
respecting  this  uninvited  visit  of  Geoffrey  to 
Durham- Massey,  and  in  particular  desired  to 
know  if  the  park  and  grounds  were  familiar  to 
him. 

Miss  Lawson  was  not  aware  of  his  ever  having 
been  the  Colonel's  guest ;  she  was  certain  that  he 
had  not  accompanied  Blount  during  his  occa- 
sional visits.  Mr  Probyn  pondered  a  little,  then 
smiled,  as  though  to  encourage  the  communi- 
cativeness of  his  companion.  "  May  I  ask,"  he 
said,  "  how  long  you  have  known  Geoffrey  Tem- 
pest?" 

This  question  brought  out  all  she  knew  of  the 
articled  clerk's  outrage  at  Hampton  Court.  It  is 
impossible  to  express  the  intense  feeling  of  inter- 
est with  which  the  old  gentleman  listened  to  the 
account  of  his  mysterious  proposals,  of  MabePs 
rejection  of  his  suit,  and  of  his  sudden  retreat  on 
finding  that  the  favoured  lover  of  the  young  lady 
was  his  elder  brother.  At  last  he  exclaimed, 
while  musing  for  a  few  moments  on  the  revelation 
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he  had  heard,  "  Trigg  will'  make  something  of 
this!" 

Miss  Lawson  did  not  understand  the  observa- 
tion. Presently  he  surprised  her  by  asking  if  she 
knew  a  certain  Miss  Clara  Harcourt.  She  knew 
her  only  as  a  professor  of  singing,  who  had  been 
engaged  to  instruct  Mabel.  She  added,  as  they 
were  nearly  of  an  age,  and  her  pupil  had  no 
female  associates  for  whom  she  cared,  and  the 
singing-mistress  did  not  appear  to  be  happily  cir- 
cumstanced at  her  own  home,  she  had  invited  her 
once  or  twice  to  stop  at  Hampton-Court  and  share 
their  evening  amusement. 

The  lawyer  listened  gravely.  He  then  re- 
ferred to  Miss  Massey,  inquiring  particularly  as 
to  her  state  of  health. 

He  asked  if  the  young  lady  was  well  enough 
to  see  him. 

Miss  Lawson  said  she  had  been  denied  to 
visitors,  but  probably  Miss  Massey  would  see 
him. 

She  rose,  and  as  she  quitted  the  apartment, 
the  solicitor  leant  his  chin  on  his  hand,  and  was 
lost  in  thought. 

"The  plot  thickens!"  he  muttered  to  him- 
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self.      "  I   must  have   Trigg   here   without   de- 
lay." 

He  was  roused  out  of  his  reverie  by  the 
opening  of  the  door,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
young  mistress  of  the  mansion. 

It  was  the  first  time  Mr  Probyn  had  ever  seen 
Mabel  Massey.  He  was  not  distinguished  for 
sentiment,  but  a  man  with  a  much  colder  heart 
than  Probyn  would  have  been  touched  with  pity 
on  beholding  the  girl  presented  to  him.  Her 
beautiful  features,  chastened  with  sorrow  and  pale 
as  marble,  were  more  those  of  a  statue  than  of  a 
living  being ;  and  when  the  hand  she  extended  to 
him  was  enclosed  in  his  own,  its  coldness  chilled 
him  to  the  marrow.  Probyn  felt  himself  confront- 
ed with  a  being  overwhelmed  by  a  great  woe, 
which  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  alleviate  by 
words,  and  with  which  any  words  of  his  were  un- 
able to  deal. 

Mabel  understood  and  appreciated  his  embar- 
rassed silence.  Calm  in  her  despair,  she  was 
the  most  self-possessed  of  the  three,  and  at  once 
commenced  the  conversation.  As  soon  as  the 
lawyer  could  collect  himself,  he  entered  fully  into 
the  details  of  the  trial.     He  then  requested  Miss 
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Massey  to  narrate  to  him  all  the  particulars  of  her 
interview  with  Geoffrey  at  Hampton  Court ;  of 
her  interview  in  the  garden,  and  he  induced  her  to 
show  him  the  exact  spot  where  it  had  occurred. 
He  was  also  informed  Dr  Clifford  had  taken 
down  all  the  particulars  of  the  conversation,  and 
entered  them  in  his  pocket-book.  Mr  Probyn  in- 
dulged in  no  observations,  but  confined  himself 
entirely  to  the  collection  of  facts. 

"  So  this  was  the  precise  spot  where  that  con- 
versation occurred  1 "  said  Mr  Probyn.  "  Will 
you  allow  me  to  ask  if  a  stranger  to  the  premises 
could  easily  gain  access  to  this  garden  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mabel ;  "  as  you  see, 
this  is  the  private  garden,  into  which  the  drawing- 
room  windows  open." 

"  Is  it  enclosed  ?  " 

"  Entirely  so." 

"  "What  means  of  access  to  it  are  there,  inde- 
pendent of  the  house  1  '* 

"  None  but  the  gardener's  at  the  north,  open- 
ing from  the  kitchen  garden,  and  the  Priory 
walk." 

(i  The  Priory  walk  !  "  exclaimed  Mr  Probyn, 
inquiringly. 
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"  Yes  ;  the  walk  which  leads  to  the  end  of  the 
garden,  and  passing  through  the  private  gate, 
continues  across  the  park  to  the  Priory." 

"  Is  that  gate  kept  closed  ?  " 

"  Invariably/' 

"  How  can  it  be  opened  ? " 

"  Only  by  our  private  keys,  which  command 
the  grounds  and  the  entrances  to  the  Priory." 

"Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  when 
Geoffrey  Tempest  approached  you,  he  came  from 
that  direction?  " 

"  He  did." 

Humph !  was  the  only  remark  which  Mr 
Probyn  uttered  ton  eliciting  this  piece  of  inform- 
ation. 

.  The  conversation  then  turned  upon  the  Priory, 
and  eventually  upon  the  Durham-Massey  proper- 
ty. Mr  Probyn  alluded  to  the  Will,  and  to  the 
steps  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
take,  on  behalf  of  Miss  Massey,  as  soon  as  she  was 
enabled  to  attend  to  business. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  observed,  "  I  may  be 
compelled  to  attend  to  it  earlier  than  will  be  agree- 
able to  any  of  us.  I  received  this — by  this  morn- 
ing's post.     Mr  Probyn,  I  wish  you  would  kindly 
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explain  to  me  what  it  means,  for  I  do  not  under- 
stand it  at  all."  . 

Mr  Probyn  bowed  as  lie  took  the  document, 
elevated  his  double-eye  glass,  and  unfolded  a  very 
business-like  sheet  of  foolscap.  The  letter  ran 
as  follows. 

"  Massey  v.  Massey. 
"  Grey's- Inn  Square,  June,  185 — . 
"  Madam, 

"  We  beg  to  inform  you  the  late 
Mr^Grerald  Massey,  elder  brother  of  the  late 
Colonel  Willoughby  Massey,  left  a  widow  and 
child  at  his  decease.  Such  relict  shortly  after- 
wards followed  him  to  the  grave,  but  the  child 
survived.  The  documents  necessary  to  establish 
her  claim  to  the  Durham-Massey  estate  having 
been  placed  in  our  hands  to  commence  proceed- 
ings/we shall  be  glad  if  you  will  refer  us  to  your 
lawyers  by  return. 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
"  Madam, 

"  Your  obedient  servants, 

"  Stock  and  Bingham. 
"  To  Mks  Massey, 

"  Durham-Massey." 
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"  You  had  better  allow  me  to  answer  this 
for  you/'  said  the  old  lawyer  blandly.  "  I  have 
not  the  slightest  idea  who  Messrs  Stock  and 
Bingham  are,  but  their  object  is  sufficiently  ap- 
parent ;  and  I  hope  to  defeat  it. 

"  The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  set  up  some 
claimant  to  this  estate,  and  to  dispossess  you.  So 
much  is  clear  enough.  But  who  this  claimant  is, 
or  what  evidence  can  be  produced  in  support  of 
the  claim,  is  quite  another  affair.  Strange,  that 
such  a  letter  should  come  at  such  a  time." 

"  The  best  time  it  could  come,  Mr  Probyn," 
remarked  Mabel.  "  If  there  is  any  true  claimant 
to  the  estate,  they  had  better  be  possessed  of  it 
while  the  whole  world  is  valueless  to  me.  Blount 
—Blount—." 

She  could  say  no  more. 

Mr  Probyn  fully  comprehended  all  that  Mabel 
would  have  expressed.  His  legal  mind,  however, 
was  already  busy,  trying  to  guess  from  what 
quarter  this  unexpected  claim  could  have  arisen. 
"Curious  coincidence,"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
as  he  coupled  together  the  links  in  the  chain  of 
recent  events.  "  Very  curious  this  claim  should 
have  been  set  up  at  such  a  time.     Hum  !  hum  ! 
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Can  there  be  any  connection  between  these  sin- 
gular circumstances  ?  Yery  strange  indeed,  very 
strange,"  pursued  Probyn,  pinching  his  under- 
lip  into  a  cherry-ball  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  and  utterly  forgetful  of  place  or  company. 
"  I  must  set  Trigg  to  work  at  once." 

Recovering  from  his  absent  manner,  Mr  Pro- 
byn  apologized  to  Miss  Massey  and  to  Miss  Law- 
son,  and  arranging  his  scattered  ideas,  proceeded 
to  communicate  to  them  what  his  impressions 
were,  and  how  he  proposed  to  act.  It  occurred 
to  him,  he  must  confess,  this  claim  was  the  most 
timely  thing  that  could  have  happened.  The 
death  of  Colonel  Massey  and  the  immediate  ap- 
pearance of  a  claimant  to  his  estate  were  facts 
which  it  was  impossible  for  his  mind  to  discon- 
nect. One  thing  might  throw  light  on  another, 
and  the  motive  which  the  lawyers  wanted  at 
Blount's  trial  might  after  all  be  revealed.  God 
only  knew,  but  they  might  be  thankful  for  this 
claim,  if  it  helped  in  any  way  to  prove  the  inno- 
cence of  Blount. 

Mabel  was  roused  by  his  words  into  an 
awakening  attention  that  evinced  the  most  lively 
animation.      The  deep  interest  she  felt  was  ex- 
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pressed  by  her  flashing  glances,  her  throbbing 
breast,  and  the  quickening  intelligence  of  her 
eloquent  face. 

The  marble  of  a  few  minutes  since  became 
flushed  with  life — the  melancholy  gave  place  to 
hope.  She  clasped  her  hands,  she  dashed  the 
rising  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  smiled  in  the  sun- 
shine of  this  new  hope. 

Half  choked  with  the  hysterical  feelings  she 
could  not  suppress,  she  grasped  the  hands  of  the 
old  lawyer  and  bathed  them  in  a  baptism  of 
rapid  tears.  Her  demonstrative  gratitude  was 
checked  by  the  words  her  visitor  pronounced 
slowly  but  emphatically, 

"  You  must  be  very  cautious,  and  remember, 
I  place  the  utmost  confidence  in  Trigg." 

Mr  Probyn  shook  hands  with  his  fair  client, 
and  departed  from  Durham-Massey. 

Proceeding  with  as  much  speed  as  possible  to 
Launcester,  Mr  Probyn  and  Mr  Braxstead  held  a 
lengthy  consultation  that  evening  after  dinner,  at 
which  a  decisive  line  of  conduct  was  resolved 
upon. 

"  Upon  my  veracity,"  said  Probyn,  "  that's  a 
splendid  glass  of  wine,  Braxstead  !  " — phumph — 
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phumph,  went  Mr  Probyn's  lips,  extracting  the 
full  flavour  out  of  the  ruby  port. 

"  How  it  keeps  its  colour  too.  1820,  from 
Thornby,  you  say !    I  thought  as  much." 

"  Magnums,  Mr  Probyn." 

"  Just  what  I  should  have  expected  from  Sir 
Nigel.  One  takes  kindly  to  such  stuff  as  this. 
Pass  the  bottle,  my  friend ;  another  glass  will 
help  me  through  my  letter  to  Trigg." 

So  while  the  1820  was  being  enjoyed  by  the 
two  lawyers,  Mr  Probyn  drew  the  writing-case 
towards  him,  and  indited  the  following  epistle, 
which  was  forwarded  to  London  by  the  same 
night's  mail. 

"  Massey  i\  Massey. 

"  Launcester,  June,  185 — . 
"  Herbert  Probyn  to  Thelwall  Trigg,  Esq. 
"Dear  Mr  Trigg, 

"  As  you  are  a  North  countryman,  as- 
sociated with  this  neighbourhood,  and  acquainted 
with  Miss  Lawson,  both  I  and  Mr  Braxstead 
are  of  opinion  it  is  most  desirable  you  should 
hasten  down  to  Launcester  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.      Although  a  verdict   has   been   given 
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against  Mr  Blount  Tempest,  and  he  now  lies 
under  sentence  for  execution,  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  justice  has  miscarried.  The  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  in  Court  was,  I  confess,  fear- 
fully against  him  ;  but,  apart  from  the  young 
man's  most  solemn  asseverations  of  his  innocence, 
I  feel  convinced  the  truth  has  not  been  arrived  at, 
and  if  it  were,  a  valuable  life  would  be  rescued, 
not  only  from  death,  but  from  worse  than  death. 
I  confess  I  am  too  old,  and  too  ignorant  of  the 
people  and  their  ways  in  these  parts,  to  feel  my- 
self equal  to  the  work  which  must  be  undertaken. 
I  consider  it  a  most  happy  accident  that  you  are 
a  native  of  this  neighbourhood — acquainted  with 
many  of  the  people,  and  therefore  well  fitted  to 
prosecute  a  secret  inquiry,  such  as  must  now  be 
carried  on.  We  have  only  a  clear  fortnight  be- 
fore us ;  but  much  may  be  done  in  that  time,  if 
anything  can  be  done  at  all,  to  bring  to  light  some 
mystery,  of  the  existence  of  which  I  feel  absolutely  con- 
vinced. Braxstead  and  I  have  just  had  a  consulta- 
tion, and  we  think  you  should  be  acquainted  with 
a  circumstance  which  has  occurred  to-day,  singu- 
larly suspicious,  as  we  consider  it.  Miss  Massey 
has  been  served  with  notice,  by  Messrs  Stock  and 
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Bingham  of  Grey's  Inn,  to  the  effect  that  the  late 
Mr  Gerald  Massey  was  married  and  has  left  a 
child,  on  whose  behalf  they  are  instructed  to 
institute  proceedings. 

"The  death  of  Colonel  Massey  and  this  in- 
stantaneous claim  to  the  property  may  be  events 
not  entirely  disconnected.  I  wish  you,  at  once, 
to  find  out  who  and  what  this  claimant  is.  Gather 
as  much  information  as  you  possibly  can  during 
the  next  day  or  two.  Spare  neither  money  nor 
labour  in  getting  at  the  facts  as  fully  as  possible, 
and  then  come  down  to  Launcester  instantly.  If 
you  think  Whiffler  can  help  us  in  our  inquiries 
here,  bring  him  with  you.  You  must  use  your 
own  discretion  as  to  staying  a  day  or  two  in  town, 
or  setting  out  at  once  on  receipt.  Let  circumstances 
guide  you.  Only  remember,  every  minute  is  of 
value  ;  and  the  sooner  we  see  you  here  the  better. 

"  Tell  Shirley  I  have  written  for  you  with 
reference  to  Blount  Tempest;  but  maintain  an 
absolute  silence  as  regards  this  Massey  suit.  If  I 
do  not  see  you  by  to-morrow's  express,  let  me 
hear  from  you.  I  am,  dear  Mr  Trigg, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 
i(  Herbert  Probyn." 
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On  arriving  at  office  the  following  morning, 
this  letter  was  duly  received  and  read  by  Mr 
Trigg.  Probyn  had  acted  with  sound  judgment. 
He  had  placed  in  Trigg's  hands  the  conduct  of 
an  investigation  which  was  thoroughly  acceptable 
to  that  gentleman.  Heart  and  soul  he  went  into 
harness.  Externally,  neither  act,  nor  look,  nor 
word  conveyed  to  any  one  in  the  office  the  re- 
motest idea  of  the  business  upon  which  he  had 
entered.  But  before  evening  came,  Trigg  had 
collected  more  information  than  Probyn  had  sug- 
gested ;  and  before  he  retired  to  rest  that  night  a 
festive  scene  at  the  house  of  Digby  Shirley  en- 
abled him,  like  the  busy  bee,  to  gather  honey 
from  several  opening  flowers. 
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